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F\f 100-5, Field Scrxicc Rcgulatinns, Ojiei aliens, is 
published for the iiilonnarinn niul guidance of all 
toncerned. It contains die dortrincs nl leailing troops 
in combat nnd lartics nl tlic (omhined arms and con- 
stitutes the basis nf insinictioii ol all arms and services 
fur field ser\ifc. Kclditional tlocirines pertaining to 
the defense f)l toasi lines ami l;iii<lin<5 ()perat!t)ns on 
hostile shores are disnisscd in F\f 'Jl-10 and 31-5. 

Field Servite Regnlai ions uill l)e ini.erprelcd in the 
light of FM 27- 10. ¥M liK)-) slioukl be studied in 
connection witii FM lOO-IO. 100-15. and 100-20. 

While the IiiiKhinK-iital doctrines of conil)ai opcia- 
•ioiis are iicilliei iiiiitieroiis nor (omplcx, their appli- 
caticni is .sometimes didicnli. Knowledge ol the.'-e 
doctrines and eK])eiietire iti iheir application provide 
all commanders a Him basis lor atti'oi) in a particular 
situation. KriOH'lodgc and CKperienct enable the com- 
mander to iitlli/e the flex'bh orgiini/alioii with which 
he is provided to group his forces into task units most 
suitable foi- the ar coni]jlishiiieiit ol his mission. 

Set rules and nicthods uiiisi be avoided. The)' liniii 
imagination and iiiitiatixe uiiich are so important 
in the .succestfiil proseciititm ol war, Thev pro\'id ■ 
I he enemy a fixed pattern of opeiations which he can 
more eaiiiy counter. 
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1 1 is a function of command to coordinate the tactics 
and iccliniqiic of the ground, air, and sea ftirces, as 
well as that of the arms and services siibordinaie to 
these forces, in order lo develop in the forces em- 
ployed on a given task the teamwork essential to 
success. 
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CHAPTER 1 
ORGANIZATION 

TERRITORIAL ORGANIZATION 

1. The thcotn' of war cotnprisL'S tliose areas of land, 
sea^ and air which are, or may become, directly in- 
volved in ihe conduct of war. 

2. Tliealer oj opcmlions is a term used lo designate 
ihai portion of the land, sea, and air areas of the 
iheaier of war necc.s.sary for iniiiiary operations, either 
offensive or defensive, pursuant to an assigned mission, 
and for the administration incident to such militar) 
operations. The theater is organized for tactical con- 
trol and adtninisiraii\ e control lo the extent indicated 
by War Departnieiii instructions. 

3. The combat zone comprises that area of tiic theater 
required for the armies. It is divided for tactical con- 
trol into army, corps, and division areas, each con- 
trolled by the commander of the corresjjonding unit. 
The rear boundary of tlie conibai zone is designated 
by the tlieater commander and is changed to conform 
to the movement of the armies. 

4. The commvnications zone is that part of the thea- 
ter of operations, cbniigtious to the combat zone, 
which contains the lines of conimunicaticm, establish- 
ments for supply and cvaciiaiion, and other agencies 
required for ihe innnediatc sujjpori and maintenance 
of the field forces in ibe theater of operations. 

I-Vir mllitnry trrniK nnt di-fliii'd fn tliln niiinntil seu TU 20-205. 
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5. 'I'he zone oj thr uitetior conipiiscs tlic ami of ihe 
iKUional (crriiory cxclibivc of arcs'* included in the 
ilieater ol operations. 

6. The details of orj»ani/atioii ol ilic theater ol war 
and its territorial subdivisions arc }>iven in FM 100-10, 
100 15, and in insirnciions iclativi- to mobilization 
piiblislicd by the War i;)cpartnKnt. As indicated iherc- 
in, definite lerritoriai responsiliilitics arc assigned to 
( omnianders ol theaters, oversea tlepaitmcius, tlclciisc 
(cnnnauds, ba.se toniuiands, and task forces. 

OltCANIZATtON OF TROOPS 

7. Tioop ()r<>an!/aiion inclndes command, combat 
(tactical) . and service (administrative) elements. 
Most tactical units comaiii sei\i(e elcmenis and have 
^omc adniinisirative luiidions. Jiut a unit is not 
(le.sii^nated as administrative unless it performs all or 
nearly all administrative fimciioiis (or its coni|>onents. 

8. The Arinv <tf fhr Ciiiled States is organized to 
provide a War De|)anmeiu Cieiieral Staff unrler ihe 
Secretary of War and ilie Chiel of Staff: an air force, 
under a ComniauditiL; General. ,\niiy Air Forces; a 
jjround force, tnider a Coninianding General. Arni\ 
Grontid l-"orces: and a scivice lotce. tuiclcr a Com- 
manding General. .\rm\ .Service f-'orces: and siicli o\er. 
sea departments, task forces, base (.onmiauds. delense 
ronimands. connnands in theattrs of opcration.s, and 
other commands as may l)e netcssary to tlic national 
security. 

The miisinn of the Anny Aii Forces h to [jrocme 
and maintain cciiiipmCrit peculiar to the Army Air 
Forces, and to jjrovide air lorcc- units propcrl) organ- 
i/.e<l. iraitied, and e(piii>]>ed lor combat operations. 

'I he mission of the Army Ground Forces is to pro- 
vide ground force iniits properly organized, trained, 
and ccjuipped for combat (iperation.s. 
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The mission of the Army Service Forces is to provide 
services and supplies to meet military reqiiireiiienls 
except those peculiar to the Army Air Forces. To pro- 
vide service units pi"0])erly organized, trained, and 
ccjuipped lor field operations. 

9. The firld forces tonsisi f)f (he Chief of Staff, the 
War Dejiartniein Gcncial Staff, and components ol 
air, groiniil, service, and .sea forces organized separate- 
ly or in ronibinaiion into armies, task forces, defense 
commands, base commands, commands in theaters of 
operation, otiicr commands a.s may be required for the 
national security, and a War Department reserve. Kor 
a description and discu.ssion of theaters of operations, 
task forces, and armies see FM 100-15. 

10. An air force (ch. 3) is composed of a headquai icrs 
and a siiiricient number of subordinate air elements of 
suitable type necessary for tlie accomplishment of ihe 
air mission in a theater. For security and admini.stra- 
tion, troops of the various arms and services are in- 
cluded in an air force. (Sec sec. Ill, cli. 1, FiM 100-20.) 

1 1. The term lar^re tiuil-s as used in this manual refers 
to divisions anrl larger units. A more detailed discus- 
sion of the larger units is found in FM 100—15. 

12. Several armies may be organize'd into a grouf) of 
(rmirs under n desis^nateit ronmiander. Sitch a group 
i.s i^rimarily a tactical conmiand. 

'3. An (mny is composed ol a headquarters, certain 
organic army troops, a variable number of corps, and 
a variable number of divisions. .Some or all of the 
divisions may be assigntKl from time to time to corps. 
The army is an administrative as well a.s a tactical unit. 

14. A corfis consists of a corjjs he;ulquariers, certain 
organic corps troops, and such infan.iry (cavalry, ar- 
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niored) divisions may be assigned lo it. The corps is 
primarily a laciical unit. 

15. The division is the basic large unit of the com- 
bined arms. It comprises a iieadqiiartcrs, infantry 
(cavalry, armored) iiiiiis, field artillery iinil.s, and 
certain troops of other arms and services. It is an ad- 
ministrative as well as a tactical iinii. 

16. In each arm or service, the company (troop, bat- 
tery) or similar unit is ihe basic administrative unit. 
It contains all the agencies required for subsistence, 
interior economy, and administration. For purposes 
of tactical conlrol and training, each company is sub- 
divided into snialler units. 

17. The battalion (squadron) or similar unit is the 
basic tactical unit. It is composed of a headquarters, 
two or more companies* or similar units, and certain 
spedal units, organic and attached. Unless organized 
as a separate battalion it has lew administration fiuic- 
tions. 

18. The regiment is both an administrative and a tac- 
tical unit. Ordinarily, the regimetit consists of a head- 
quarters, a headquarters company and service company, 
either separate or combined, and two or more bat- 
talions or similar units. It may also include one or 
more companies or similar uniis in which certain spe- 
cial weapons and means are assembled for tactical 
piu'poscs, economy, in.struciion, and administration. 

19. The grovl) is a tactical iiniL and consists only of 
a headquarters and two or more battalions. 

20. A brigade is ordinarily a tactical organization 
composed of two or more regiments or groups of the 
same arm, together with a headquarters and liead- 
qiiaricrs company or similar unit. When organized as 
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a separate brigade ii may incliule units of other aims 
and services and may have administrative fimciions. 

21. For ecotiomy and flexibility in the assignment to 
tasks, the means not Iiabitually required by a unit are 
|>ooled and organically assigned to a higher unit. 
These means may tJicn be allotted to subordinate units 
in accordance with their requirements for particular 
operations. 

22. To insure unity of eflort or ina'casc rcadincssi for 
coiiibal, part or all of the subordiiialc units of a com- 
mand may be foi'med into one en more icmjiorary 
tactical groupings (task forces) , each under a dcsig- 
natetl connnander. In each, the unity of lactical oi'- 
ganizations is preserved as far as practicable. In an 
infantry division, the term combat team is usually ap- 
plied to a task force consisting of a regiment of in- 
fantry, a battalion of light artillery, and essential units 
of other arms in suitable proportion. 

23. The details of organization of the field forces and 
the amounts and kinds of transportation and major 
items of ccjuipinent are published in current War De- 
pariment Tables of Orgaiii/aiion and Equipment. The 
organization of large units and pertinent technical and 
logistical data are given in FM 101-10. 
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CHAPTEH 2 



ARMS AND SERVICES 

GENERAL 

24. The iiiiiis co!npiisin<> ihc fic-ld forces beloni^ t<j 
r)''C' arms and services of ihc ground, air, and ser\ice 
Torres. 

The arms consist of ihc Intantrv, Clavalry, Field Ar- 
! Ilcry, Coast Artillery C-orps, C or|)s of Engineers, and 
Si<;nal Corp.s. I he Ch< niir;il Warfare Service also lias 
(dinbat units of chfinicai troops. 

I lie services consist of the Acijuiant General's De- 
p.irtment, Judge Advocate Ciencral's Department, 
On.irterma5ter Corps, Ordnance Ilcpartmeni, Corps of 
Engineers, Chemical Warfare Service, Signal Corps. 
Medical Department, Qtrps of Chaplains, Corps of 
Military Police, Finance Dcpardiunr, and Transporta- 
lion Corps which are charged with serving the Arinv 
by performing tlic necessary functions of aclniinisti'a- 
lion and supply. For administration and supply func- 
tions of the arms and services, sec FM 100-10. 

25. No one arm wins battles. The combined action 

of all arms and services is essential to success. The 
characteristics of each arm and service aclapt it to the 
performance of its special function. The higher com- 
mander coordinates and directs the action of all, ex- 
ploiting their powers to attain the ends sought. 

INFANTRY 

26. The Infantry is essentially an arm of close combat, 
lis primary mission in the attack is to close with the 
eneiTriy and destroy or capture him; in defense, to hold 
iLs position and repel the hostile attack. 
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27. Infaniry ri<^his l)y combining fire, movement, and 
shock action. By lire, ii iiiflici.s los.scs oii the enemy 
and neuiralizes liis conibai power; by movement, ii 
closes wiih the enemy and makes its fne more eflcctive; 
by shock action, it completes the desi ruction c)f the 
enemy in close combat. 

28. Infantry is capable of limited indc]jendent action 
through the cmptoynieni of its own weapons. Its of 
fensive power decreases ajjprceiably when its freedom 
ol maneuver is limited or when it is confronted by an 
orj^aiii/cd (U .ensive position. Under iheso cotiditioii' 
or against a force of the combined arms, the limited 
fircjjower of infantry nni.st be reinforcccl adequately 
by the support of artillery, tanks, and other arm.s. 
Coordination with combat aviation i.s also essential. 
The defensive power of infantry reache.s a niaxinnnn 
wlien it occupies an organized tlefcnsivc position ui 
when the enemy's freedom of maneuver is restricted. 

29. The principal weapons of infantry are the rifle 
and bayonet, tlic automatic rifle, the machine gun, and* 
th<' mortars. Other weapons include carbines, pistols, 
serenades, light antitank weajjons, antitank guns, and 
close support howitzers. 

The intrenching tool is an essential article of cqtfiji- 
nient of the infantry soldier. It is important in attack 
a.s well as in defense in order to hold ground without 
excessive casualties during ifitcrruptions of the ad- 
vance. 

30. Infantry can maneuver on difficult ground. Its 
ability to move in small and incons})icuous formations 
enables it lo take advantage of covered routes of ap- 
j)roach and minor accidents of the terrain. It must 
utilize the lerraiti intelligently to attain maximum fire 
effect, to conserve jjersonnel, to conceal movement, 
and to facilitate the maneuver and eniploymient of 
re-cr\'es. 
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31. The mobility of iiifantr) has been increased 

greatly by the use of motor iranspon for the mr)\c- 
inent of troops, equipment, and supplies. Infantrj 
units completely niotori/cd arc suited specially for 
the close support of mechani/cd units or for prompt 
(lis]>aic}i as mobile reserves lo distant areas acct's>ibl»' 
by road. 

Infantry troops, with c()uipnK-nt and supplies, nn 
also be moved by air or water transport lo sei/. de- 
risive objectives or to operate in the enemy's rear area. 

CAVALRY 

32. Cavalry consists of highly inobiJo ground .mits 
of two types: lionse units and mechanized recomais- 
sance units. 

The efiicicncy of cavalry depends in great meuMire 
upon the condition of its momiis and vehicles. I'iovi- 
sion must be made for the rest and subsistence of ani- 
mals and for the maintenance and upkeep of vehide-.. 
Horse units may be transported in trucks or si.-mi- 
■trailers in order to increase their mobility or to con- 
serve animals. 

HORSE CAVALRY 

?3. Cavalry is characterized by a high degree of bat- 
tlefield mobility. Its special value is derived from the 
ra|Didity and ease with which its fire power can be 
!m)ved from one position or locality to another. (See 
also ch. 15.) 

34. Horse cavalry capabilities are offensive combat: 
exploitation and pursuit; seizing and holding impor- 
tant terrain until the airival of the main forces; 
ground reconnaissance; ground counterrcconnaissancc 
(sereening) , both moving and stationary; security for 
the froijt, flanks, and rear of other forces on the march, 
at the halt, and in battle; clclaying action; covering 
the retrograde movements ot other forces: combat 
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liaison between large units: acting as a mobile reserve 

for other forces; harassing action; and surprise action 
against deibignaiecl objectives deep in hostile rear areas. 

35. Horse c;ualry olnains ii.s Ijesi results by iht ra- 
pidiiy and (kxibiiity of its methods in attack and de- 
fense rather than by the sustained offensive or defan- 
sive operaiions that are rCiqnired of infaptry. Ii shonid 
be assigned missions which will permit exploitation of 
its mobility. It is particularly effective on terrain not 
suited for arnioreti or motorized tniits. Ordinarily it 
should iioi be em|>]oyed against objectives whicli re- 
c|iiire ihe sustained power of infantry. When no stiii- 
able or ncccs.sary missions exist for cavalry, it shoiilcl 
be held in reserve, awaiting the opporttinity for ap- 
propriate employment. 

36. Horse an'alry can operate over almost any terrair 
and under all conditions of weather. It fights on 
relatively iiroad front and in slight depth. In offensive 
combat, relatively weak forces may contain a les^ 
mobile enemy on iho front while the principal force* 
strike in flank and rear. 

Horse cavalry habitually nianeiivers motinted, but 
nrd-narily fights on foot. As a ride, mounted manetivei 
is combined with dismoiiiucd action. 

37. Horse cavalry is equipped with weapons similar 
to those of infantry and has strong fire power; it is 
provided with means for rapid signal communication, 
reconnaissance vehicles and armored cars for recon- 
nai.ssance, and motor tran.sport to supplement its ani- 
mal transportation for supply. 

MECHANIZED CAVALRY 

38. Mechanized cmmlry units are organized, equipped, 
and iraincd to ])errorm reconnaissance missions em- 
ploving infiltration tactics, fire, and jnaneiiver. Thev 
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engage in combat only to tlic extern necessary to ac- 
complish the assigncfi inissif)n. 

Reconnai!>^ancc nniis on icconnaissancc missions 
contribute In the security of liiir main force by rcport- 
iiiff the locations of ciiciny forcci ax}<\ by giving timely 
warning of ground and air att;irk-i. Information and 
warnings are transinittcfl dirccth lo units whose 
security is threatened and lo hinher licadquarters. 
When opposing main forces (ioic, ini-( hanizcd cavalry 
may be eiiiployed on !econnaiv>afue missions toward 
an exposed flank, used lo maintain liaison with ad- 
jacent units, or placecl in reserve. 

39. Mechanized cavalry units pcilorm distant, close, 
and battle reconnaissance within zor .s or areas, or 
along designated routes or v\es. Units may be em- 
ployed dismounted fm rcconnaissanr e missions wiien 
the use of vcliicles is impract iralile. Tlie zone assigned 
will vary wiili ihc size of the reconnaissance unit, ilic 
routes available to ilic enemy, the elfert of terrain and 
weather on visibility and moMmcnt, the inff)rniation 
desired by ilic higher commander, and the facility 
wiih wliich reserves can be moved within ihc zone. 

The frontage for a platoon rcconnoitcring a zone 
sliould not exceed four miles. A troop wiih one pla- 
"oun in reserve initially can rcconnoiter a zone ten 
miles in width, while a sciuadron with one reconnais- 
sance troop and the light lank company in reserve 
initially can reconnoitcr a zone twenty-five miles wide. 

The rate of advance of units engaged in rcconnais- 
-sancc can be ten miles per hoiu- on open terrain under 
favorable conditions, but iinfa\oiable conditions may 
reduce the rate even to lliat of diMiiounted reconnais- 
sance. 

The time interval fjy whidi reconnaissance units 
precede the main force in an ad\anrc must be deter- 
mined in each in.slance after a consideration of all 
factors which mav affect the I'atc of advance of the rc- 
ccmnaissance units. 
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40. Xiglit rccoiUKiissaHLC is less cllcciivc iliaii d:i\ii.i;lit 
letoiinaissancc and is liiuitcci ortliiiarijy to tlis- 
mouiiLctl paiiolling, observation of roiilcs, and slie • 
use ol liiiieiiiiig posts. 

41. OjJt'nitious ol iiiedi;nii/ed cavalry Jiiid a\iaiion 
arc coniplcnicntary. Aviation provides inforniaiioii 
\!'Iiicli facilitates tlic- cxeciiiioii of ;>roiiiid reconnais- 
^an<c' mis-,ioiis and <oiisei\cs <;roiind reconnaissance 

eleiiicn li. 

FIELD ARTILLERY 

42. Field Anillcry contribtiics lo the action of the 
entire Torce rhronj;h ihc fire mijiijoiM whicJi it renders 
other arms. Ii has two principal jiiissioiis in combat: 

a. li supports inlantry (cavalry, armored) iniiis by 
fire, ncutraJi/ing of destroying iliosc largcts which are 
most dangerous to the supjjortcd amis. 

b. It gi^c's <ie])ih to ('f)nil);M liy ruifiiicrl)atvcry fire, 
by lire on hostile reserves, by re.stricting niovenicm in 
rear areas, atid by disiiiptiiif^ hostile command agen- 
cies. 

43. Artillery fire possesses srreai p<i\vei- of destruction 
and iieiuraii/atioii. U compels liosiile troops in ihe 
o]>fi> to adojit widely (!c])loyeci forniaiions and has 
adverse morale eUctt. Kire f)"om cmvcd-tia jeciory 
weapons readies ol)jecii\es defiladed against llat-ira- 
jectory weapons or lackint; a(ie(|Liate o\crhead cover. 

44. Artillery fire po.ssesses h liigh degree of llexihiliiy. 
Field artillery is ca|)able of intervening over a zone of 
great width and de|)ih. and of rapidly shifting and 
concenti-ating its fire without changing ii.s positions. 
This characteristic makes it possjlilc to coiiceiitraie ihe 
fire of large niass(;s ol Held artillery under a Coniinoii 
fire direction. Through llie niaiieuver of arlilJer\ lire, 
comntanders jios.sess a ]>owerit)l means ol inHucnting 
the course ol cotnlwii. The efficiency with which artii- 



Icry fires are iiianeiivcixd Is clepL-iuieiii upon a<leqiiaie 
control, close liaison with supported troops, siiHicieiil 
observation, and dcpciulable sijfnal comnumicatioii. 

45. In nrtler lo cany out its |iriiict|jal conibni mh 
sinns, division field nriillery ordinarily is stibdividi-d 
ior contliat so liiat ccrlain units arc- assigned to the 
tlirect support of specified infantrv (cavalry, armored) 
units and the rc niaindcr is retained in {genera! support 
f)l the division .t. a whole. 

46. The assignment of dircn Mippon niiNsion.s lo fielcl 
artillery imits insures close ( ooperaiiod with llic stip. 
l)onc(i imits and enables sudi artillerv to act with 
}>reater promptness in nieeiini; the retpiiremenis of a 
rapidly moving situation on the Iroiii ol the supported 
niiits. A field artillery unit in diicri support estab 
lislies liaison'aiid signal communication u'idi ilif sii))- 
ported ntiit and as far as possible execuies the missions 
ic'(]uestc(l by ilie supjiorted unit. Direct siip])i>ri anil 
lery changes position when necessary to deliver the 
supporting fires recpiested and lo maintain close liaison 
with the .supported unit. 

47. \Vhcne\er (he .situation permits, both direct sup. 
])ort and general su|)|)on ar(iltery are retained nnder 
centralized control, Ftpld artillery operates most effec- 
tively in this manner. I-iowcvcr. the division artillei\ 
commander fi etjiiently cannot control elfirientU tin 
fire of all of liis artillery because of liie character ol 
the operations, tiniisiinl extension of frontage, dilli 
cnliies of terrain, lack of suitable observation, or in- 
sufficieney of signal connniinieation. In such silna- 
lions he should attach artillery promptly to th< 
infantry (cavalry, armored) units wliich it is to assist. 

48. Carps (army) field rirlillery may be l etained nnder 
corps (army) control, or part or all of it nny be al- 
lached lo divisions (corps). Units held under corps 
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^aiiiiy) control iiiay Ijc dirLv-iecI t<) liirnish special as 
sisiancc U) designated div isions (corps) . 

49. Divisioti nriiUcry is most cllcciive in lire on iin- 
protc'cti'd pc'isnnnol. fi-i principal ntissinn is the sup- 
port of inlnittrv ((avalry, armored) units by fire on 
(hose tarf^ets which Un; most dangerous to the sup 
ported units. It Is i iiiploycd also to neutralize enemv 
observation, to intciditt hostile movements, and to 
assist corps artillery in counterbaiiery. It must be 
prc|iarcd to c»^a»e promptly hostile tanks within its 
lic'ld ot fire. 

50. Citifjx artiUcry includes a headquarters, observa- 
tion battalion (sound and flash), and such units as 
iiiav be atlarh"d Imm tiiTie to time by higher head 
(juarters and retained under the direct control of ihi- 
(orps com mender. 

!i has [(It ils |)rin( i|)al mission ilic neutrali/aii(m or 
desiDK I ion ol hostile artillery, li i.s cmjiloyed also in 
Ihe (lesiruction of liosiile defenses, in long range in- 
terdirtioii fire, and in reinforcing the fires of division 
artillery (see par. 89). 

51. Army artillery includes such units as are alltiited 
from time lo time by liii>licr headt]uarters and re- 
tained under the direct ifjntrol ol the army conuiiand- 
er lor suj)port ol the army as a wiiolc. It has for it.s 
principal missions disiant inierdiciion and dcstriirtiott 
fire, and reinforcement of the lire of corps artillery. 

52. When occasion retpiircs, particularly when there 
is a great massing of fichi artillery, temporary gi'oujj 
iiigs of Held artillery units may l)c formed for (on 
^■cnience in the execution of mi.ssions. These grono- 
iri<4s are based upon the nature of the mission to be 
c.Neciiied rather than upon t)pc or caliber. Tacticai 
unit) is. .so far a.s pra'iitablc, rcs])ccied in tiie com- 
position ol grou|>ing.s. 
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COAST ARTILLERY CORPS 



53. The Coast Artillery Corps cr>tn])rises two sections: 

seaconsi ortillery and antinirnnfl artillery. Its p.riiia- 
meni ronsists of fixed and mnbilc seacoast artillerv. 
controlled submarine mines, and fixed, seinimobilc, 
and mobile antiaircntft artillery. 

54. The missions of scacoasi artillery are to— 

a. Protect, in conjunction wiih the Army Air Forces 
and the Navy, elements of tlu- fleet while at, entering, 
or debouching from their bases and to defeat naval 
and air atiacks at^ainsi harbor defen.scs, cities, or other 
important installations. 

b. Support the cntnbincd arms in beach del'ense. 

c. Support the combined arms in field operations 
while acting as army or theater reserve artillerv 

55. Fixed searoast artilloy is equipped with laigt 
ralibcr, long ranj^e guns, search I ight.s, and radars, and 
is trained specially to fire ai ino\ ing naval targets. Ii.s 
stability jjerniiis great accuracy of fire. Its elahoraie 
and precise fixed equipment permits highly effec'iv^" 
fire control and fire direction. For tactical control, 
scacoast artillery is organized into baiialions and 
groups. 

56. Mobile srncoasl artillery comprises railway and 
motor-drawn artillery. It jjrovidcs additional gun fire 
for existing harbor defenses and is used with ttie other 
arms to [protect harbors or coastal areas for which no 
pernraiieni defenses have been provided. 

Mobile .seacoast artillery is used with the field forces 
as heavy, supporting artillery. Off the battlefield, it is 
capable of moving long distances at fairly rapid rates. 
On the battlefield its mobility is low and considerable 
lime is required for cmplarement. 

57. Contmlled submarine rnitus are used to supple- 
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nieni the ollen.sivo action of oihcr weapons in repel- 
ling hostile naval attack and to limit or jirevent free- 
dom of maneuver by hostile naval forces both surface 
and submarine. 

58. Antiaircraft arlilleiy is equijiped i\'ith antiaircraft 

guns, autoniatic weapons, searchlights, radars, barrage 
ballcions, and the equipincnt required for observation, 
fire control-, and signal coinniunication. The primary 
inissiou of antiaircraft artillery is to provide local pro- 
tection for field forces and important ground cstab 
lishmeius ag.unst all forms of enemy ait attacks and 
activities by day and by night. 

Antiaircraft artillery may also be used against 
groiuid targets. Due to the characteristics of its weap- 
on.s— high muzzle velocity and flat trajectory— these 
weapons may be u.sed effectivqjy for direct fire against 
tanks, fortifications, and small naval or land craft. 
When used on Uiese mi.ssions little air defence shoidd 
be expected and consequently it shoidd not be cm 
ployed against tlicse targets unltss the air threat is 
secondary. 

An essential agency of antiaircraft artillery is its 
intelligence service (AAA IS). This service gathers 
and transmits information of the enemy's air activities 
for use in connection widi the eni|)loymrnt of the 
antiaircraft artillery units. Antiaircraft artillery is also 
provided with information regardinsr hostile aircraft 
bv the aircraft warning service. Rajjid interchange of 
■nforma'ion between these services is essential. 

Coordinated aniiairn'afi def'^i^c of area.s is essential 
and is facilitatetl by the establishment of air defease 
commands. 

CORPS OF ENGINEERS 

59. The Corjis of Engineers has the [jrimary mission 
of increasing the combat )>owcr of the field forces bv 
construction or destruction, especially that which 
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facilitates tlie movement of troops or impedes tliat o( 
the enemy. 

60. Engineers facilitate the niovcniciu of troops by the 
removal and passage of enemy obstacles, mine fields, 
and road blocks; the con.striictiftn and repair of ronies 
of comniiinicatioi) (except signal communication) , 
including ferrying and bridging operations and the 
preparation of airfields; and ilip supply of engineer 
tools and eqnipincnt. 

61. The mission of hindering i-nemy inoveinent is 
often of great importance. The inherent mobility of 
enemy moiorized and mecliani/ed forces iniisi be 
countered by roordinaie<l and intensive use of ob- 
stacles and demolitions. Obstacles may consist of 
hastily erected barriers, -such as road blocks and mine 
fields, as well as deliberately pn-parcd zones of ob- 
stacles. 

62. Engineers make, reproduce, and supply maps and 
map substitutes, including those produced from air 
photographs. 

63. Special engineer missif)ns include water supply, 
the operation of all iitijitios not assigned to other arms 
and services, and ilie supply, repair, and maintenance 
of engineer materials and equipment, including cam- 
ouflage iiiateriah. 

SIGNAL CORPS 

64. Sigtial troops have the priiiiarv combat niissioii of 
providing signal comniiitiication for the command to 
which they arc assigned. 

Means of signal coniiminicatiiin include messenger, 
wire (telephone, telegraph, and teletypewriter) , radio, 
facsimile, pigeon, visual, and soniid. 

65. Signal troops assigned to divisions, corps, armies. 
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and theaters comprise construction units ff»r the in- 
stallation of wire circuits; and operating units for ihe 
installation of wire centrals and radio statirins, and 
the operation of message centers, nicsseni;cr, wire, 
radio, and vistial communications. In addition, si}j;nal 
iroojjs assiu;ncd to field armies and theaters include 
units which provide signal intelligence, photographic, 
pigeon, signal repair, and supply services, 

66. 9. The Sifrnal Corps provides signal centers, local 
messengers, and u'ire and radio communicaiioiis lor 
all hcadc]ii;ii lers of the air forces ti) which have been 
assigned signal troops. In general, this will include all 
air headquarters excejit iliose of groups and stjuad- 
rons. 

b. The Signal Corps provides radio iiscti solely for 
administrative [nirpnses at headquarters, .\rniv Air 

Forces, air foice headquarters of defense rnniiuands, 
and air base hcadc|uarrers. Tlie Signal Corps also 
installs and operaies a signal supply and repair estab- 
lishment at each air base (TM 1 1-432) . 

C. The Signal Q>rps prov ides radio equipment for 
!he following air navigational aids: 

(1) Radio compa.ss and marker beacon receivers. 

(2) Airborne radar. 

i'i) Ground control interception (GCI) for liom- 
ing aircraft. 

(4) Arniv airways communications system (A,\CS) . 

(a) Radio range. 

(b) Marker beacon. 

d. Signal ti-oops cstabli.sh and operate the aircraft 
warning service (FM 1 1-25) including— 

(1) Ground observer system. 

(2) Radar installations. 

(3) Conniuuii cations for giound control intercep- 
tion (GCI). 

(4) Aircraft identification. 

e. The signal intelligence ssnnce is charged with 
the interception of enemy wire and radio transniis.sian 
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and the location, by radio jjo^iiioii finding, of entniy 
radio transmiitcrs operating on the gronntl and in 
airplanes. It is charged witli the location ol radio 
traiismittLTS operating in vinlalion of proclamations 
or orders, and with ihe interiiptioii of radio irans- 
niis.sions of friendly stations to detect violations of 
regulations governing the itse of codes and ciphers and 
of radio jiroccdiirc. The signal intelligence prejunt's 
and bolves codes and ciphers. (Ff)r further dfails, 
see KM i 1-35.) 

67. 'I he Signal Corps exercises itrimicai supervision 
over the entire signal -service of the field forces. It 
supplies other arm.s and services with the technical 
t.K|uipmcnt required lor the installation of tlicir own 
systems of signal connnunication. 

CHEMICAL WARFARE SERVICE 

58. Condiat troo|)s of the Chemical Warfare Service 
engage directly in combat to a^si^t other units of the 
held forces by the use of gas, smoke, incendiaries, and 
high explosives. 

Chemical units are theater of operations forces. 
They are attached to armies antl louer units as ilie 
situation requires. Chemical miits may he em|)loyetI 
profitably in mass for large scale gas operations or in 
small units for minor ojierations under divisions or 
lower unit control. N'jjinialK a chemical battalion is 
Httached to a divi.sion and may in turn be broken 
down into a vvcajjons coni])anv or platoon under in- 
fantry regiment or battalion control, firing HE con- 
centrations to supplement ariiller\ fire or to relieve 
artillery for ottier missions, and firing gas or smoke 
missions. These units are employed well forward, 

Ojjeratioiis of chemical unit* in combat are coordi- 
nated by (he higher comniander as may he necessary 
lo avoid interference by gas or smoke witli the opera- 
lions of other Iriendiv trnnps. 



59, For details of tlie tactical employment of chemical 
combat troops, see FM 3-5, and for classification and 
rnnctions of Chemical Warfare Service units, see FM 
100-10. 
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CHAPTER 3 



THE AIR FORCES 

GENERAL 

70. The air jorce is the largest taciical unit of. the 
Anny Air Forces. It may roniaiii a strategic air force, 
a tactical air force, an air dclcnse command, and an 
air service command. The orf>ani/.ation of an air force 
is not rigid but conforms lo ihe ia.sk to be pcrformetl. 
The combined action of these forces is necessary for 
the successful acconiplishniettt of the air nii.ssion and 
f(»r missions coordinated with gtomid and sea forces. 
The air comniandcr is responsiI)l<' for the conjunction 
and cooperation of the subordinate air forces. Tlic 
coordination of air. ground and sea forces is a fmic- 
tion of Command and is \hc rcsponsilDility ol ihe iliea- 
ler or task force conunander exercising command over 
these three forces. 

71. The Army Air Forces operate against hostile air 
jiower. sea power, and land |)Ower independently or 
in conjunction with ground and na\al forces. 

72. Air operations may be resiriried l)y liostile air 
lorce operations. In antiaircraft mcasutcs. by the lack 
of air bases, and b\ adverse wealher (ondiiions. 

73. The inherent (lexibilitv o( air power is its greatest 
jfsei. lis niol}ility. speed, and range niaki ii jiosslhie 
to apply air pf)\\'er in mass against selccitd areas in 
turn. To exploit this capability fully the control of 
available air power is cenirali/ed and command is 
exercised throuirli the air force commander. Siiccess- 
fitl ccniralvcfl <oni?'ol also involves flexible advance 
pians siillicicnilv tietailed to meet any development. 
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74. Definition of air forte itiiiis: 

a. Combat aviation ruias lo bonibardnicnt and 
fighter aviation. 

b. Bomhaydmcnt aviation aj)plies to airn'aft and 
units whose primary fiinciioii is the attack or surface 
objectives. 

c. rightcr nviolion applies to all aiiciafi and iiniis 
whose primary function is air fighting. riglilpr-boDib- 
(')■ aircraft arc fighters niodifi'.d to attack surface ob- 
jectives. 

d. Reconnaissance aviation applies to units whosf 
primary function is lo secure informaiion for military 
commands, both ground and air, through visual and 
pliotograpliic means. 

e. Phologrnpliic aviation apph"es lo air units which 
perform phoiograj)hic reconnais.sancc l>cyoii(l the re- 
..sjjon.sibilitics or ca|)abiliiics of reconnaissance aviation 
and perform .special jihotograiTnnetric mapping mis- 
sions for engineer topographic troops. Its services are 
n.siially reserved for the use of theater or other similar 
headquarters. 

f. Troop carrier aviation (including gliders) ap- 
plies to air imit.s which carry airborne iroojis. ground 
troops, and cargo. 

g. Liaison aviation is the term applied i<> aircraft 
;iiul air units wliose primary fiiiiciions inciiule courier 
or messenger service and observation of artillery fire. 
Liai.son aircraft are light and tinarmed. They can use 
sniall and hastily prepared landing fields. They are 
vidnerablc to stnall arms fire and are seldom used over 
or near defended hostile areas. They may be an 
integral jiart of ground units. 

h. Air transport aviation is employed to transport 
by air, ])crsonncl. material, and mail for all War De- 
partment agencies. 

i. Service center is a mobile organization [jrovided 
(o cstabli.sh an<l operate the nece.ssary third echelon 
niatntgnancc. reclamation and supply points within 
close supporting clisiance of combat air units. Service 
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renters nonnally .ire set up on ihc basin ol one for each 
:wo conibai groups. 

THE STRATEGIC AIR FORCE 

75. The slralci^ic nir jorcf i> lln l<>nL> laiige arm of tlic 
air forces. It roiiMsLs of units i't|ni|)pe<l with long 
range bonibardmeni aviuiion and long range fighter 
escori units necessary to ai < t)ni|)lis]i its inissioti of at- 
tackin4> sirategir ohjeciives, li also has photographi( 
aviation units for nece-ssai> mapping and phoiu- 
gi a plii c- recoil n aissaiice. 

76. The strategic air force emphus heavy bombers ior 
ilie ■accomplishnieiit of its mission. 1-ong range fighter 
escort is used to increase the defensive fire power ol 
the bomber formation and to lurrht-r the effectiveness 
of the bom^le^^ by insuring penetiaiion of the stratcgit 
targets. The fighters also are etflployed to protect tin-' 
bomber bases which are viiiiu-rable to enemy air at- 
tack. 

77. rhe attriiioii of enemy aircraft is incidental to 
the mission of tlie strategic air force but is neverthe- 
less a furtherance of the fnsi tnhunn of the air forces 
in general, that is. to desiro\ ibc enemy air force. 

78.. The strategic air force may be assigned tactical 
air force missions with the tactical air force when the 
action fs vital and decisive, itut this deviation from 
basic einployiiieiit is rare. 

79. Whcnevci- a hostile natioit is subject to regular 
bombardment by our air foKt-s, it will be necessary to 
roncentraie a large part of the effort against that na- 
lion's aircraft factories to curtail production of fighter 
aircraft to the point where strategic bombing of other 
targets is economical. 

80. On some 'occasions, pan tif the ntissinn of the 
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strategic air force will be the long range reconnais- 
sance of the sea approaches to the combat zone. 

THE TACTICAL AIR FORCE 

81 . The tactical air force consists of light and medium 
bombaidnicnt units, fighter aviation units, reconnais- 
sance aviation units, and an aircraft warning service 
(see FM 31-35 and 100-20) . 

82. Thf mission of ilie tactical air force is to ohiaiti 
rh? necessary dvgrce of air superiority; lo [prevent the 
nioveiiieni of hostile troops and supplies into the thea- 
ter of opcraiionii and especially into the combat zone; 
and to participate in a combined effort of the air and 
ground forces, in the Ijatrle area, to gain objectives on 
the iniiiiediate front of the ground forces. 

83. 'I lie tactical air force employs fighter aviation lor 
the destruction of enemy aircraft in the air. It c'mploys 
liglii and medium bonibardment aviation for desinic- 
lion of enemy aircraft on the ground and enemy air- 
craft bases. The aircraft warning service is employed 
to increa.se the efficiency of the offensive role of fighter 
aviation as well as lo protect our own installations. 

84. Because of the S]jeed and powers of evasion in- 
herent in all aircraft, air fighting is generally of brief 
duration and the results are often indecisive. As a 
result, unless greatly su|jerior, aviation is incapable of 
controlling ihe air in the same .sense tliat surface forces 
can control an area and, therefore, can reduce hostile 
air operations only to a limited extent. 

85. The decision to launch a cotiibined operation and 
to wage subsecptent offensives is strongly influenced 
by the prior attainment c)f air superiority in the area 
of operations. The liostile rear area is tlie most favor- 
able area of actioti for combat aviation, since opera- 
tions in ihi.s area permit full utilization of striking 
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power apaiim concern raced targets wilh iTiiniuuiin 
losses and maximiitn results. These attacks disrupt the 

eneniy'.s conimunicaiions, destroy his sujiplies, delay 
reinforccmLiiis, and when timed with the effort of the 
friendly ground forces, assist in turning a retirement 
into a rout. 

86. Air attacks against selected ohjcciives in the battle 
area' in rnriherance of the combined air-ground eflort 
recpiire team work, mutual iiridcrsianding, and close 
cooperation between ground and air commanders. 
Such attacks are directed again.st targets readily identi- 
fied from the air, and safety is provided for friendly 
troops by phase lines or bomb safety lines which arc 
set up and rigidly adhered to by both ground and air. 

87. Reconnai.ssance aviation employs several types of 
aircraft lo accomplish its mission of obtaining infor- 
mation abntu the enemy. It utilizes both air photog- 
raphy and air reconnaissance to achieve this informa- 
tion. The air headquarters and the ground units must 
exchange liaison officers and provide them with suit- 
able means of commiinicatiotis to Insure ciuick trans- 
mission of icoiiests from the ground units and lo dis- 
seminate speedily the results of air reconnaissance. 

88. Aircraft may communicate with the ground by 
various means including radio, dropped messages, 
sound, pyrotechnics, lights, smoke, and maneuvers of 
aircraft. Rccause of* the high speed of modern air- 
craft, pick-up of messages is feasible only with liai.son 
type aircraft. 

89. When high performance aircraft is used in ad- 
justing long range artillery fire ihe Army Air Forces 
is responsible for providing the necessary radio com- 
munication between the artillery unit conducting the 
firing and ihe aircraft adjusting the fire. 
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THE AIR DEFENSE COMMAND 



90. ^ir defense is the direct defense against hostile 
air operations as distinguished from the indirect de- 
fense afforckd by counter air force operations. Its 
means may include fighter aviation, antiaircraft artil- 
lery, searchlights, barrage balloons, and aircraft warn- 
ing service. 

9T. The nii-ssion of the air defense command is to 
prevent, oppose, and reduce 'he effectiveness of hostile 
air action in the zone to which the command is as- 
signed. It accnmpHshcs this mission by both active and 
passive dcfcn.se. Active air defense comprises all meas- 
ures aimetl at destrovinsr or threatening destruction of 
hostile aircraft anil their crews in the air. Passive air 
tiefense is provided by warning of impending air at- 
lack, disporsioti, camouflage, blackouts, and other 
nif^fsiires which minimize the effect of hostile air at- 
tack . 

92. .S'litable methods of distinguishing between 

friendly and hostile aviation must be devised early in 
the oueratiotis and disseminated to all air and aniiair- 
crafi units jti ihe theater to increase the effectiveness 
of the air defense and to protect friendly aviation. 

93. The air defense conunand employs fighter avia- 
tiori. aircraft warning service, antiaircraft artillery, 
searchlights, and barrage balloons for active defense. 
All antiaircraft units em|j]oye(i in air defense opera- 
tions within ihc air defense area of a fighter command 
are under the command of the fighter commander. 
Tactics and technique of air defense are covered in 
FM 1-25 and 4-100. 

THE AIR SERVICE COMMAND 

94. The air service command consists of all air force 
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service units such as air quarurina-iier. orcliiauce, >ig- 
nal, chemical, medical, engincfr depots, aud ser* ite 

centers. 

95. The mission of the air service command is ;j: >- 
curement, supply, repair, reclamation, constriifti< i. 
transportation, salvage, and other ^crvices required i v 
the, tactical imits of an air force. I'his comniand pro- 
vides all repair and maintenance of equipment beyond 
the responsibility of first and set oncT echelons of main- 
tenance. 

96. Units of the air service comniand should operate 
as far forward in the combat /one and as near the air 
bases of tactical units as is consistent witli the safety 
of these organizations. For furthei details of organ- 
ization, function, and methods of operation of an air 
service command, constiU Armv Air Forces Regula- 
tions 65—1. 
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CHAPTER 4 
LEADERSHIP 

97. Leadership is bavti nr. kno\vktl;;i- ol men. 

98. Man is the fundaincntal iiistrument in war: other 

instnimenls may chanj^c but he remains rclaiivcly 
constant. Unlc-s his behavior and elcrnenial ailribiiie.s 
are understood, gross mistakes will be made in plan- 
ning operations and in troop leading. 

•In the training of ihc individual soldier, the essen- 
tial con.sideratiMns are i.o integrate indivi<liial.s into a 
group and to establish for thai group a high .standard 
of military conduct and performance of duty without 
destroying the iiiiiativc of the individual. 

99. War places a severe test on the physical endur- 
ance and moral stam'na of ihc individual sfddier. To 
perform iiis duties efficiently, he must ne)t ordy be well 
equipped and technically trained but he must al.so be 
physically oualificd to endure the hardships of field 
.service and be constantly fortified by discipline ba.sed 
on high ideals of military coiuliici. Siioug men, in- 
CLilcatcd with a proper sense of duty, a conscious pride 
in their unit, and a feeling of mutual obligation to 
their comrades in the group, can dominate the de- 
morali/ing infhienccs of battle far belter than those 
imbued only with fear of punishment or di.sgracc. 

100. In spite of the advances in technology, the worth 
of the inclividiial man is still decisive. The f)pen order 
of combat accentuates hi.s im]5C)rtance. Every indivifl- 
ual must be trained to exploit a situation with energy 
and boldness and must be imbited with the idea that 
success will depend upon his initiative and action. 
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101. riio dispersion ol iioops in bault' ciuised the 
influence of nindcin weapons makes comiol more dif- 
ficult. Cohesion within a iinii is promoted by good 
leadership, discipline, pride in the acconiplisUnicnts 
and reputation of the niiit, and nuitnal confidence and 
comradeship innong its memliers. 

102. Lcadint; troops in contbai, reaardlcss of ilie 
echelon of command, calls for cool and tlionp;htfn! 
leaders with a .strong feeling ol ihc great responsibility 
imposed upon ihcm. They must be resolute and .self- 
reliant in their decisions, energetic and in.si.steiit in 
oxccniion, and ntipertiirbed bv llic fluctuations nf 
combat. 

103. Troops ai'e influenced siroiii'lv bv the cxampk' 
and conduct nf their leaders. /} leadrr ?niisl liat'f 
mperior knowledge, will jinwrr. scij couftdeiia'. initio- 
live, and disregard of self. /tn\ sliow of fear or un- 
willingness to share danger is fatal to leadership. On 
the other hand, a hold and determined leader will 
rally his troops with him no matter how diffieiift the 
rnte.rprise.. Miiiual efinfidence between the leader and 
his men is the surest basis of disripiine. To gain this 
confidence, ilie leader niusi find the was to the hearts 
of his men. This he will do I)\ acciuiring an under- 
standing of their thouyiiis an<l leelin«s, and In' show- 
ing a constaiil: concern for their ct)mfort and welfare. 

104. .A good comniaiider axoids snbjeciiiig his troops 
to useless hardsliips; he guards a<;ainst dissipaiiiin their 
cfinibai strenf^th in inconsequential actions or harass- 
ing them through faulty staff niunagenient. He keeps 
in close touch with all .siilwnlinatc units by means of 
personal visits and observation, li is essential that he 
know from personal contact die mental, moral, and 
physical state of his troops, the conditions with which 
iliey are confronte<l, their accomplisln»icni,s, their de- 
sires, and their needs. 
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105. The coiiiniaiider sliould extend prompt recogni- 
tion for services well done, lend help where help is 
needed, and give encouragement in adversity. Con- 
siderate to those whom he commands, he must be 
faithful and loyal to those who command him. A 
commander must live with his troops and share their 
dangers and privations as well as their joys and .sor- 
rows. Ry personal ob.servation and experience he will 
then be able to ii'dge their needs and combat value. 
A commander who unnecessarily taxes the endurance 
of his troops will only penaHze himself. The proper 
expenditure of combat strength is in proportion to 
the objective to be attained. When necessary to the 
execution of the mi.ssion, the commander requires and 
receives from his unit the complete measure of sacri- 
fice. 

106. A spirit of unselfish cooperation with their fel- 
lows is to be fostered among officers and men. The 
strong and the capable must encourage and lead the 
weak and less experienced. On such a foundation, a 
feeling of true comradeship will become firmly estab- 
lished and the full combat value of the troops will be 
made available to the higher commander. 

107. The combat value of a unit is determined in 
great measure by the soldierly qualities of its leaders 
and members and its will to fight. Outward marks of 
this combat value will be found in the set-up and 
appearance of the men, in the conduion. care, ami 
maintenance of the weapons and equipment, and in 
ilic readiness of the unit for action. Superior comb^' 
value will offset numerical inferiority. Superior lea'l- 
er.ship combined with superior combat value of troops 
constitutes a reliable basis for success in battle. 

108. A poorly trained unit is likely to fail in a critics' 
moment due to demoralizing impressions caused by 
unexpected events in combat. This is particidarly true 
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in the first engagements of a uiiit. Tlieretore, training 
and discipline are of great inipoftance. Every leader 
must take energetic action against indiscipline, panic, 
pillage, and other disruptive influences. Discipline is 
the main cohesive force that binds the members of a 
unit. 

109. A wise and capable commander will see that the 

men assigned to the component groups of his imit arc 
compatible and that the composition of the groups is 
changed as little as possible. He will provide each 
group' with a leader in whom its members have con- 
fidence. He will so regulate the interior administra- 
tion of the unit that all groups perform the same 
amount of work and enjoy the same amount of leisure. 
He will see that demonstrated efficiency is promptly 
recognized and rewarded. He will set before all a 
high standard of military conduct and apply to all the 
same rules of discipline. 

110. Good morale and a sense of unity in a command 
cannot be improvised; they must be tlioroughly 
planned and systematically promoted. They are bom 
of just and fair treatment, a constant concern for the 

soldier's welfare, thorough training in basic duties, 
comradeship among men, and pricle in self, organiza- 
tion, and country. The establishment and mainten- 
ance of good morale are incumbent upon every com- 
mander and are marks of good leadership. 

111. The first demand in lyar is decisive action. Com- 
manders inspire confidence in their subordinates by 
their decisive conduct and their ability to gain ma- 
terial advantage over the enemy. A reputation for 
failure in a leader destroys morale. The morale of a 
unit is that of its leader. 

A commander must bear in mind that physical un- 
fitness will undermine his efficiency. He owes it to the 
men under his command to conser\'c his own fitness. 
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Ncfrleci renders him unable to bring a normal mind 
to the solution of his problems, and reacts unfavorably 
on his whole command. 
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CHAPTER 5 



THE. EXERCISE OF COMMAND 

DOCTRINES OF COMBAT 

112. The iikimaie objective of all military operations 
is the dcsiruciion of the enemy's armed forces in battle. 
The ability to select objectives whose attaimnent con- 
tributes most decisively and quickly to the defeat of 
the hostile armed forces is an essential attribute of an 
able commander. 

113. Simple and direct plans promptly and thorough- 
ly executed are usually decisive. 

114. Unity of command obtains that unity of effort 
which is esential to the decisive application of the full 
combat power of the available forces. Unity of effort 
is furthered by. full cooperation between elements of 
the command. Command of a force of combined arms 
is vested in the senior officer present eligible to exer- 
cise command. 

115. Through offensive action a commander exercises 
his initiative, preserves his freedom of action, and im- 
poses his will on the enemy. A defensive attitude may 
be deliberately adopted, however, as a temporary ex- 
{ledicut while awaiting an opportunity for counter- 
offensive action, or for the purpose of economizing 
forces On a front where a decision is not sought.' The 
selection by the commander of the right time and 
place for offensive action is a decisive factor in the 
success of the operation. 

116. Numerical inferiority does not necessary commit 
a command to a defensive attitude, Superior hostile 
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numbers may be overcome through greater mobility, 
better armament and equipment, more effective fire, 
higher morale, and better leadership. Superior leader- 
ship often enables a numerically inferior force to be 
stronger at the jx)int of decisive action. 

117. A strategically defensive mission is frequenth 
most effectively executed through offensive action. It 
is often necessary for an inferior force well disposed 
for combat to strike ptjorly disposed hostile forces 
early before changes in the enemy disposition can be 
made. 

118. Concentration of superior forces, both on the 
ground and in the air, at the decisive place and time 
and tlicir employment in a decisive direction, creates 
the conditions es.sential to victory. Sncli concentration 
recjiiires strict economy in the strength of forces as- 
signed to secondary missions. Detachments during 
combat are justifiable only when the executioH of 
tasks assigned them contributes directly to success in 
the main battle. 

119. Surprise must be sought tliroughout the action 
by every means and by every echelon of command. Il 
may be obtained by fire as well as by movement.' Sur- 
pri.se is produced through measures which either deny 
inforjiiaiion to the enemy or ])c)sitively deceive hini as 
to our dis])ositions, movements, and plans. Terrain 
whiclt a]}pears to impose great difficulties on opera 
tions may often be utilized to gain surprise. Surprise 
is furthered by \'ariation in the means and methods 
employed in combat and by rapidity of execution. 

Surprise often compensates for numerical inferiority 
of force. 

120. To guard against surprise requires a correct esti- 
mate of enemy capabilities, adequate security meas- 
ures, eflective reconnaissance, and readiness for action 
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of all units. Every unit takes the necessary measures 
lor its own local ground and air security. Provision 
for the security of flanks and rear is of special impor- 
tance. 

COMMAND 

121. Command is the authority winch an individual 
in the military service lawfiOly exercises over subor- 
dinates by virtue of rank or assignment. 

122. Command and leadership are inseparable. 
Whether the force is large or small, whether the func- 
tions of command are complex or simple, the com- 
mander must be the controlling head; his must be the 
master mind. 

123. Decision as to a specific course of action is the 
responsibility of the commander alone. While he may 
accept advice and suggestions from any of his subordi- 
nates, he alone is responsible for what his unit does or, 
fails to do. 

124. A willingness to accept responsibility is the fore- 
most trait of leadership. Every individual from the 
highest commander to the lowcsi private must always 
hcnicmber that inaction and neglect of opportunities 
will warrant more severc censure than an error of judg- 
ment in the action taken. The subordinate unit is a 
part of a tactical team employed by the higher coni- 
niander to accomplish a certain mission, and any in- 
dependence on the part of a subordinate conamander 
must conform to the general plan for the unit as a 
whole. 

125. The commander's ^nission is contained in the 
orders which he has received. Nevertheless, a com- 
mander of a subordinate unit cannot plead absence of 
orders as an excuse for inactivity. If the situation 
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does iioi permit commuiiiaiiioii with the superior 
coniitiander and the siiborth'naie commander is famil- 
iar with the general plan of operations or the mission 
of the whole conitnand, he should take appropriate 
aciion and report the situation as early as practicable. 

126. In spite of tlie most careful planning and antici- 
jiaiion, iinc\]jcctcd obstacles, frictions, and mistakes 
are coiinuon occnrrences in battles. A ct)nnnaiider 
must school himself to regard these events as common- 
place and not permit them to frustrate him in the ac- 
conipltshmcni of his mission. 

127. Peisonal conferences between the higher coni- 
niaiider and his subordinates who are to execute his 
orders are usually advisable, that tlio latter may ar- 
rive at a correct understanding of the plans and in- 
tentions of their superior. 

128. All tlie troojis assigned to the execution of a 
disiinci niission shc>idd be jilaced under onc'cotuniaiid, 
to function as a task force ioi- the diu ation of tlic oper- 
ation. So long as a coiimiander can exercise effective 
control, he does not disturb the established chain of 
command in his forces. Better supjxfft or coordina-, 
tion rreqiicnlly can be effected by deccniralized control 
such as during marches or in rapidly changing situa- 
tions. 

129. A conunander who is advanced to a higher com- 
mand should be relieved from the responsibility of 
direct command of his former unit. 

ESTIMATE OF THE SITUATION 

130. In any operation, tlie commatuler must evaluate 
all the av ailable inlormaiion bearing on his lask, esti- 
mate the situation, and reach a decision. Estimation 
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of the situation is a contiimiiig process and changed 
-conditions may call for a new decision at any time. 

131. The estimate often requires rajjid thinking, with 
consideration limited to essential factors. In cam- 
paign, exact information concerning the enemy can 
seldom be obtained. To delav action in an emergency 
because of incomplete information shows a lack of 
energetic leadership, and may resiih in lost opportuni- 
ties. The commander must take calculated risks. 

132. The capabilities of the opposing forces and the 
tiossiblc effect of their employment must be continu- 
ully evaluated. The commander must guard against 
the belief rh;it he has discovered the enemy's inten- 
tiofis and consequently ignoring other lines of action 
f>pcn to the enemy. 

133. Til estiinaiing ihe capabilities of forces, both 
friendly and hostile, the comtnander must be provided 
witli full and up-io-date information on the existing 
and probable future weatlier conditions. 

134. For further details, see FM 101-5. 

TERRAIN 

135. That part of the conmiandet's estimate dealing 
with terrain often exercises a decisive influence upon 
his decision and plan. Pro]jer evaluation and utiliza- 
tion of the terrain rcdtice the disad\'antage of incom- 
plete information of the enemy. The more important 
features to be considered in evaluating terrain uiclude 
not only natural gioimd forms such as niountains, 
ridges, streams, b(Klies of water, woods, and open 
spaces, but al.so anificial features such as roads, rail- 
loads, and towns. I'he commander .seeks always to 
utilize the leirain to his own advantage and to the 
enemy's disadvantage. 
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136. Tlic mission is tlie basic fjictor in the toni- 
maiulcrs estiiDule. Tliis may be fi'equeiiily resolved in 
terms of terrain. Thus it may be vital to hold certain 
dotninnting ground, lo [)roteci a certain defile, or to 
capinre such features. Where pos.sible> reducing die 
mission to terms of terrain may aid in the prop'ei' 
evaluation of die terrain. 

137. Maps are the basis for terrain studies. Ijiit uuist 
be checked by air reconnaissance. ;iir photographs, and 
groiiiu! reconnaissance. Changes in the terrain, espe- 
cially in the road net, occur continually. When dis- 
covered, such diange.s must be reported promptly to 
higher headquarters. 

138. Terrain siiould always f)e evaluated in terms ol 
the following five factors; ob.scrvation, fields of fire, 
concealment and cover, obstacles, and routes of com- 
munication. 

139. Features such as ridges, streatns, woods, and 
towns usually divide the terrain more or less into 
separate areas. Stich an area Ircqueiuly consists of a 
\allcy lying between two ridges, or an 0|jcn space be- 
tween two woocLs. Wlien the terrain features inclos 
ing the area prevent direct fire and observation into 
it from jjositions outside, the area is called a compnrl- 
ment. 

140. A compartment of wliich the longer axis extends 
in the direction of movement of a force, or leads to- 
wartl or into a defensive position, is called a corridor. 
A compartment which extend.s generally across the 
direction of movement of a force, or its front, is called 
a cross-corn parltn en I . 

CONDUCT IN BATTLE 

141. The conmiander's decision for his unit as a 
whole. Hnd the missions to subordinate units are com- 
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inunicatcd to subordinates Ijy clear and coin i^c orders. 

142. After providing for tiie issuaiice of ortters, the 
rommander places himself wiierc he can best control 
the course ol action and exert his leadership. When 
opportunity oflcrs and when his presence at the com- 
mand post is not urgently required, he will visit his 
subordinate ronimandcrs and his troops in order to 
inspire confidence and to assure himself that his or- 
ders arc understood and properly executed. 

143. \Vhencvcr tiic coinniander leaves his conmiantl 
post, he shouJd orient his staff as to further plans to 
be made or measures to be taken in anticipation of 
fiilurc contingencies, and should inform his staff where 
he can be readied. 

144. Duriiifi ihe decisive phase of battle, the place of 
the commander is near the critical point of action. 

145. A cotnmander influences (he coinse of subse- 
quent action by his leadership, by the use of his re- 
serves, by the concentration of artillei7, and by other 
supporting units. 

146. The duration of a lacitcal operation seldom can 
be predicted. Successful engagements sometimes pro- 
gress so slowly that the gains made are not immedi- 
ately apparent. At other times, they progress so last 
that the gains made ran be capitalized only by the 
most aggressive and far-sighted leadership. 

147. Losses nmst be anticipated by the commander 
and his staff who will take timely measures for replace- 
ment of men, units, transports, and weapons, and for 
replenishment of ammunition and other supplies. 
AVhen the situation permits, troops which have been 
heavily engaged are rested, losses in personnel and 
equipment are replaced, the tjnic is reorganized and 
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time is allnaccl lor some training to weld replaccnicnis 
inif» ihc leaiii Ix-lore the unit is assigned a new and 
aniporiant mission. 

STAFF 

143. The sia/r assists the comniaiider to the extent 
that he may rccjuire, by providinj> infoimaiion, data, 
and advice; by preparing detailed plans and orders in 
aicnrdance with his directions; and by exercising such 
supervision over ihc execution ol' his ordtrs as he may 
prrsfribc. A staff officer, as such, does not exercise 
toutmand. 

149. The organization, functions, and duties of the 
N'irioiis sections of the staff ami the employm'^ni and 
duties of liaison officers arc prescribed in FM 101—5. 

COMGAT ORDERS 

150. The authority to issue orders is an inhrrrni 
function of command. Orders normally are issuf d in 
next subordinate commanders, liyjjassing the normal 
cliannels of command is rcsoriod to only in uigf.-nt 
situations; in siicli cases iDOth the commander issuincj 
and the connnander receiving the order should notify 
intermediate connnanders of its purpose as soon as 
possible.' 

151. Orders should be originated and disscuiinaicd 
in time to jjcrmit subordinate commanders the niaxi- 
uunn periods to rcconnoiicr, to esiiniate tlicir own 
situations, to issue iheir orders, and to prepare their 
iroops for the contemplated operation. Commander* 
nTusi anticipate the delays involvecl in the successive 
dissemination of orders. 

152. Usually it is desirable to issue an order to warn 
of impending operations. The principal purpose of 
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the warning order is lo {(am time for preparaiorv 
measures and to conserve ihe energy of the troops. 

153. An order should not trespass upon the province 
of a subordinat<;.. It should contain everything that 
the subordinate mtist know to carry out hi.s mission, 
but nothing more. 

154. Orders must be dear and explicit and as brief 
as is consistent with clarity. Short sentences are casilv 
imderstood. Clarity is more important than ierhniqw. 
The more urgent tiie situation, the greater is the ncevl 
for conciseness in the order. Any statemein of reason- 
for measures adopted shoidd he. limited to what is 
necessary to obtain intelligent cooperation froni sub- 
ordinates. Detailed instructions for a variety of con- 
tingencies, or prescriptions that are a matter of train- 
ing, do not inspire conRdence and have no place in 
an order. 

155. Orders wliich attempt lo icgnlaie action too far 
in the future result in frccpient changes. Such fre- 
quent changes overload the means of signal com- 
niunicaiion. cause confusion and misimderstanding, 
impose ncccUcss hardships on the troops, and injure 
their morale. 

156. Orders issued by subordinates shoidd not be mere 
repetitions of those frotn higher authority with addi- 
tions of their own. New orders are clearer and more 
satisfactory. 

157. During llie planning stage it usually is desirable 
to confine knowledge of contemplated operations to 
the minimum nimiber of commanders and staff offi- 
cers. As the lioiir for action approaches, successive 
echelons of command should be given timely informa- 
tion of the commander's intentions so at the lime of 
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entry into jiction no unit will be in doubt as to its 
mission or the plan of the higher commander. 

158. In every unit, standing operating procedure is 
prescribed by the commander whenever practicable. 
This proccdtire covers those features of operations 

whicli lent! thenisel ves to a dcTinite or standardized 
coin^se of action witlioiu loss of effectiveness. 

159. For details pertaining to combat orders, annexes, 
and standing operating procedure, see FM 101—5. 

COMMAND POSTS 

160. The tactical situation usually requires that the 
headquarters of large units be divided into a forwanl 
and a rear echelon. When desirable, headquarters of 
snialicr units may be similarly divided. 

161. The forward echelon consists of those staff agen- 
cies required to assist the conimander immediately in 
tactical operations. The rear echelon, primarily 
adniin)sirati\e, consists of the remaining staff agencies. 

162. The command post is the location of the forward 
echelon of a headquarters. .Ml agencies of signal coni- 
nuniication centei- at the command post. 

163. A commander frequently places himself forward 
of the command post, better to observe and direct the 
nr(ic>n. In such cases, lie should be in communication 
wiih his command post. He may be accompanied by 

a small siafl. 

164. In the selection of a command post, considera- 
tion is given to the disposition of troops in the plan 
«-)f operations, routes of communication, recjuirements 
of signal communication, space for staff activities, 
cover, concealment, and security. Facilities for obser- 
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vation, ground or air, are desirable. In. the ca.sc of 
divi.siuns and larger units, the presence of existing 
wire lines is important. 

Remote location of a conimand post with respect 
10 siibordinale units places an uiuiecessary burden on 
the means of signal couununication, delays the iraus- 
mission of orders and information, and makes tactical 
control difficult. 

The ability of mechanized units and airborne troops 
to strike quickly in rear areas indicates the necessity 
of locating command posts within protected areas. A 
forward location facilitates coturol. 

On the march, a command post may move by 
bounds along a designated roitie, or it may move at 
a designated place in a colmnti. 

165. Frequent chiinges in the location of the com- 
mand post arc avoided; particularly in large units. 
Before a change of location is made, the necessary 
means of signal communication for the new command 
post must, be established. This requires that the signal 
officer be notified well in advance of contemplated 
changes in conimand post locations. 

166. A commander must keep superior and subordi- 
nate units informed of the location and cohteni|}late(i 
movement of bis coitmiand jiosi. Each large iniit 
announces the location of its coinmand post and, 
when practicable, the general location of the com- 
mand ])ost of each of its major subordinate units. In 
ra])i(lly moving situation.s, it may be necessary to direct 
subordinate units to select and report the locations of 
their own command posts.' In operations requiring 
the movement of command posts, each lar£;e urn't may 
designate its own axis of signal communication by 
naming the probable succes.sive locations of its com- 
mand post, so far as such locations can reasonably 
be foreseen, and may similarly assign an axis of signal 
communication to each of its major subordinate units. 



167. The maintenance of sea-ecy as to the location of 
command posts, particularly of large tinits, is of great 
importance. They are the special objectives of hos- 
tile aiiplaiies. iiiechaniy!ed units, airborne troops, and 
raiding jjarties. l"liis threat makes it necessary not 
only to provide .secui'ity against; surprise attack from 
cither the air or groutid, hut also lo use great care 
not to disclose their locations to such troops. Con- 
cealment from the air is of major importance. Traffic 
in and out of command posts is rigidly controlled 
Landing fields, drop and pick-iip jrrounds. and radio 
stations ftrc placed at a distance. Signs to mark their 
locations and the routes thereto are used sparingly. 
VVhen the danger is g^-cat, signs are not used btti in 
their place guides are posted to point the way and 
messengers are given more precise instrtictions. 

SIGNAL COMMUNICATION 

168. The cfficictit exercise of conmiand atid iJie 
prompt transmi.ssion of information and instriiciions 
require the estaidishnient of reliable means of .signal 
communication. Signal communication i.s effected bv 
technical means and by messengers. Entire depend- 
ence cannot be placed upon any one means; alternate 
means must be ptovided. (See jjars. 64 and 176; also 
FM 1 1-5 and 24-5.) 

169. Every commander is res])onsible for the estal)- 
lishment and maintenance of the signal communica- 
tion system of his unit and for its efficient operation 
as a ])art of tlte system of tlie next higher command. 

170. The establishment and maintenance of signal 
communication between superior and subordinate 

units are the responsibility of the superior com- 
mander; between adjacent units, as directed by their 
comnif»n superior. A unit supporting another by fire 
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is responsible for llie cstabli.sliiuctit and iiiainiciiaiicc 
of signal com nuinica lion with the supported iniit. 

171. The various nie:ins of signal communicalion arc 
employee! so that ihcy supplement each other. The 
means which pro\idc the maximiini in reliability, 
flexibility, secrecy, and speed with ihe niininuun <if 
effort and material will generally be the basic means 
in a given situation (see pars. 177—182). 

172. The command posts and advance message cen- 
ters are the control points of the si}i[nal communication 
system. Wiicii Iicadijuai-lers are in nui\enieni. sioiird 
cunimunicaiion is uiainiaincd between conunand |)osts 
and within columns. 

173. Early iiijormalion must be giveti to the sif>nal or 
cominxtuicdlion officer of <i unit relative to projected 
rj)i'mtious and tlie uunieme.nt and ueiv locution of 
rouinifind posts, in order to (acilit;ite the ])r()ni])! 
establishment of signal connnimications. The neces- 
sary instructions therefor are prepared by the umt 
signal or communicalion ofHcer in accordance with 
the directions of the commander. A conununicaiion 
officer of a higher unit maintains close coopcratioii 
with the signal or connnunicaiion olPiter of the sub- 
ordinate imil. 

174. Message centers are oi)erated by signal communi- 
cation personnel at all battalion or higher connnand 
prists and at the rear echelons of large unit headquar- 
"crs for the purpose of speeding message transmission. 
Ill general, the choice of the means of scndiiisr mes- 
sages, and the cryptograph ing and decryptograplnng 
of messages are the responsibility of the message cen- 
ter. In the case of a message of imporlance. the writer 
may confer with the message cert'or in regard to the 
means of transmission (aee pars. 177- 182). 
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The message center transmits messages in accord 
ance with precedence indicated by the writer. 

The message center is not responsible for those 
messages which are— 

a- Transmitted directly by the writer to tlie ad- 
dressee by telephone or personal agency. 

b. Handled by the military or civil postal service. 

c. Local messages between staff sections of the same 
headquarters located at ihe same place. 

d. Handled by the army airway coomiimnicaiion 
system. 

175. Advance message centers are established when- 
ever needed for the reception and relay of nies.sages. 
information as to their location must be promptly 
transmitted to the troops. , 

-Advance message centers are frequently employed 
in the reconnaissance operations nf large imits as col- 
lecting points for messages of several reconnaissance 
detachments. 

176. Means of signal commimicnlian include wire, 
radio, visual and sound comniiinicatinn, pigeons, and 
messengers. 

177. Wire communication (telephone, telegraph, and 
teletypcwriier) constitutes the basic technical means, 
of signal communication for the infantry division and 
the larger unit he;idqiiarters. It is not always suit- 
able, however, when forces are operating at a consider- 
able distance from each other. The time required for 
installation of wire cominimication diminishes its 
vahie in moving situations. Wire comrniinication may 
fail to function. 

Wire communication is susceptible to interception 
without physical contact and should seldom be used 
to transmit CLEAR-TEXT CLASSIFIED messages. 

178. Radio communication is especially applicable in 
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spanning distances between widely separated mobile 
forces, between ground and air, and in the fire-swept 
/one of the forward area. It is dess i iilnevable than 
• wire cammtinkation lo hostile (ire. and is, therefore, 
a valuable siipplenieni to wire systems in combat. Ii 
IS subject, however, lo static, to willful interference 
created by the enemy, and lo electrical and niechanicai 
failures. Its operational capabilities are aflccicd by 
terrain features, the weather, time of day, and season 
of the year. Its use is limited by the number of chan- 
nels available to a given geogiaphical area. 

Enemy interception ()f all radio messages must be 
presumed. Discretion must be used even in the send- 
ing of messages in code or cipher. When prompt ac- 
tion is called for, the ccnntnander must decide w hether 
the urgency of sending ih& message in the clear out- 
weighs the value to the enemy of information con- 
tained therein. Radio transmission in the clear is 
justified in situations when the time available to the 
enemy is insufficient for exploitation of the informa- 
tion contained in the message. 

During certain phases of operations, use of radio 
must be ris^idly restricted or it may be prohibited by 
higher commanders. 

179. Visual signal communication (lamps, flags, pyro- 
technics, panels, and airplane maneuvers) is not suit- 
able for long messages or over long distances but finds 
especial application for communicating within and be- 
tween small units and w'iih airplanes by a few short 
■signals in accordance with a prearranged code. 

180. Sound com muni ration (principally horn.s, bttgles, 
whistles, gongs, sirens, and small arms fire) is used 
chiefly to spread an alarm, as a means to attract atten- 
tion, and to transmit short prearranged messages. 

181. Homing pigeons are a means of communication 
from frant to the rear. 
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182. lii spite ol tlic ach antes ol ttchniail iiitans ot 
signal coiiinuinication, the mtisciiger sysian is still 
the backbunc of army signal comuninications. 

The eiriciency of the messenger system depends on 
the individuaJ messenger. • He uuist be chosen for his 
sturdincss, coinage, self-reliance and cxueine loyalty. 

Messengers are rctinired to transport n.iaj)S, overlays, 
and [O deliver nie.'jsages, whicii reijiiirc additional 
verbal clarification. The faihire of technical means 
of communication does nol relieve the connnander of 
his connminication resjionsibililics.' Messenger com- 
nuinication is needed and used by all units from the 
smallesi to the largest. Scheduled messenger service 
is established when locations are fiNcd for a sufficient 
length of time to warrant the ser\ice. Special mes- 
sengers should always be available at the message 
center; ihey are di.>.[iatched on special missions as re- 
quired by the situatifm. Local messengers serve the 
units dispersed around the division command post or 
rear echelon. 

Messengers are dispatched by the inosi efficient 
means of transport available. In addition to runners, 
other methods of transportation may include air- 
planes, motors, bicycles, and animals-. Messengers are 
e.vtrenicly vulnerable to enemy action. The pro- 
vision of an armed escort is soniciimes retiuired when 
on or near hostile territory, li is advisable to send 
important messages by two or more messengers who 
travel by separate routes. All commanders will assist 
messengers in exjiediting delivery of messages. 

183. Early signal coiinmtnication in landing opera- 
tions is paramount. This recpiircs combat loading 
of signal personnel with signal eqinpment and co- 
ordination of signal procedure for ground, air, service, 
and naval forces prior to embarkation. 

184. See FM 101-10 for further details. 
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CHAPTER 6 



MILITARY INTELLIGENCE AND 
RECONNAISSANCE 

Section I. MILITARY INTELLIGENCE 

GENERAL 

185. Inforniaiion of the enemy and of the terrain o\er 
which operations are to be conducted must be eval- 
uated to determine its probable accuracy and, togcihcr 
with other items of information, must be interpreted 
to dcieniiine iLs probable significance. It then be- 
comes military intelligence. 

186. From adequate and timely military intelliscnce 
the coinniander is able to draw logical conchisions 
conceniing enemy lines of action. Military intelli- 
gence is thus an essential factor in the estimate of the 
situation and in the conduct of operations. 

187. Military intelligence functions, procedure, and 
forms are covered in detail in FM 30- series. 

COLLECTION OF INFORMATION 

188. The intelligence available initially concerning 
the enemy and the theater of operations is ohtaine<i 
from intelligence studies made by the War Depart- 
ment and furnished the fiekl forces prior to opera- 
tions. This is supplemented by more detailed informa- 
tion obtained in the field from siudv of recent maps 
^nd map substitutes, captured documents and equip- 
ment, hostile and neutral press and radio: from inter- 
rogation of inhab'tnnts. rei^ntriates prisoners, nnd 
deserters; from reports of agents, air and gmtmd 
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rctonnai-ssaiKc and observation, iioops in contact with 
ilic enemy, aircraft warning service, and special in- 
forniaiion services of compoiieiu units; and from 
radio direction finding and other sources. 

189. The search for infortnatioii of tlic enemy is ron- 
tiiiiioiis iitid iimeiiiittin" and is predicated |)riiiiarily 
upon an inidersiaiidin<> of enemy capabilities and the 
careful cmrdinaiion of all intelligence activities. 

190. Collection of military inronnatinii by siibordi- 
naie units proceeds in confoi'niiiy wtili routine pro- 
tctUire, standing operating procedure, and specific 
orders. Information collected by higher headquarters 
is iransinitted aiuoniatiridly to lc>wer headquarters. 

191. The essential elements of injormatioii c<ni5ist of 
that infoi'niation of the enemy, of the teri'ain not 
inicler onr control, of meteorological conditions in 
teiritory lield by the enemy, or hydrographic condi- 
licnis needed by a connnander in a particular situa- 
tion in order to make a sound decision and avoid 
being siir|)rised. The essential elements of informa- 
tion constitute ihe basis for orders goverm'ng the 
search for information. 

In the combat zone the following items are usually 
inclucied among ilie essential elements of information: 
what are the strength, composition, and dispositions 
of the enemy; what lines of action, which can inter- 
fere with mir mission, are within the physical capa- 
bilities of the enemy; wlien aiul undet- circum- 
stances ran he put each into effect; and whether, wheti, 
antl in what strength he can be reinforced. The essen- 
tial elements also include miknown details of terrain 
which may affect our own maneuver. They may also 
include items „of information desired by higher, lower. 
Or adjacent imits, and data on .suitable distant objec- 
tives for^ajr or mechanized iinjts and, on meteorolc)gi-. 
cal ccmditiohs or eti rpiite'to such objectives. 
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Oitlinarily. liit niiliiary iiiielligciice required by the 
es.sential elcnicnis of inforniaiion rclaiitig to ihe enemy 
is deduced from numeroiis items nt' information which 
serve as indications of enemy action. Rcconaixsance 
agencies are directed lo se«rch primarily for these indi- 
cations. 

COLLECTING AGENCIES 

192; The cfTcciiveness of collecting aj»cncics available 
to a combat unit vai y witli its si/c, facilities available, 
and distance frotn the front. The organic rolleciing 
agencies of each combat unit arc prescribed by appro- 
]>riaie Tables of Organization. Additicmal collcciinj^ 
agencies may be attached to units which are operating 
alone. 

193. Collecting agencies transmit to the intelligence 
officer all items of information tmmcdiaiely upon 
obtaining them, except where it is evident to the 
agency the information is of a static nature, and can 
be held for inclusion in a periodic intelligence report. 

194. The commander is responsible lor all iinelli- 
genre activiiies of his Unit. He coordinates the activi- 
ties of the reconnaissance agencies, avoiding duplica- 
tion of clfori by the assignment of. missions and 
objectives and by informing each rcconnai.ssancc 
detachment of reconnaissiince to be executed by others. 
He makes ihe necessary requests for information to' 
higher and adjacent units. 

"riic commander establishes /ones of responsibility 
for air reconnaissance by designating air boundaries. 
Air reconnaissance must extend to such distances as 
to assure .against surprise by hostile air or ground 
forces. 

Orders for reconnaissance or observation should 
.state definitely the information desired, where it is 
to be sought, and »he destination and lime of reports. 
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Section II. RECONNAISSANCE 



GENERAL 

195. Reioniuiissnncc is the directed effort in the field 
to gather information of the enemy, terrain, or re- 
.scurces. It is classifitci as distant, close, and battle. 
(See F.\r2-I5.) 

196. The purpose of reconnaissance is to gJiin infor- 
mation upon which to base tactical or strategical 

operations, 

197. Information concerning the enemy may include 
his location, di.spositions. strength, organization, com- 
position, movements, atiititde, equipment, supply, and 
morale. 

198. Informal ion concerning the terrain may include 
battle positions, character f)f roads, streams, cover, 
concealment, and bivouac areas. - 

199. .The sources of informatiojx are varied and in- 
clude actual ol«ervation of terrain or physical objects, 
fijToiind and air reconnai.ssance, and the examination 
and idenlificaiion of inhabitants, prisoners, spies, dorm- 
nients, and air photographs. Alihoufrh recoimaissance 
missions generally rctjuire secrecy of movement, it 
may be necessary to resort to combat for the piuposc 
of obtaining information. 

200. Ground reconnaissance elements can maintain 
continuous contact, operate unrler weather conditions 
which preclude air reconnai.ssance, and can determine 
details of en''my activity, strength, composition, and 
combat efficiency. They cannot, however, obtain a 
complete picture of the enemy situation to any great 
depth in rear of the hostile screen. They require the 
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cooperation ol aviation in order to conserve their com- 
bat strength. 

201. Reconnaissance units of horse cavalry, when 
available, are of great value on reconnaissance niis- 
.si»n.s because of llicir ability to execute detaile<l 
ground reconnaissance within an iippropriate area 
(see FM 2-5). 

202. Mechanized reconnaissance tinils are of great 
value on distant recoiinais.sance missions, and for 
reconnoitcring on an extensive front. (See FM 2—7, 
2-15, and 17-100.) 

203. When adequate reconnaissance elements arc not 
available, a reconnais.sance unit consisting of available 
reconnaissance elements and motorized infantry, or of 

motorized infantry exclusively, may be employed. It 
may be desirable to reinforce such a unit with other 
arms. 

204. Close and intensive reconnaissance by infantry, 
artillery, and engineer units supplements the more 
distant reconnaissance. Injnntry reconnaissance as- 
sumes special iniporianco when liorsc or nicdianized 
reconnaissance units are lacking or weak. M is con- 
stant and intensive wlien the opposing forces are in 
contact and especially during Cfmibat. 

205. Small engineer groups .should constitute a por- 
tion of ground reconnaissance units to obtain and 
report information concerninj> routes of_coinmunica- 
tion and movement, demolitions, land mines, and 
obstructions. 

206. The nearer the approach to the ctiemy, the more 
intensive is the recotinaissaiice. The most detailed 
iiifo'maiion will be required concernins; areas of im- 
portance in the combat zone Detailed infnrmaticm 
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ot the terrain in tlic possiiblc areas of coinbai is essen- 
tial. 

207. Eircctive recomiaissancc requires concentration 
of the available means on nii.ssions of importance. 
Depending on tlie .situation, some reconnai.ssancc ele- 
ments may be lieid in reserve to reinforce the rccon- 
nai.S!iancc wliich i.s in progress, or to project recon- 
naissance in a ucw direction. 

208. Grouiui reconnaissance elements gain and main- 
tain cotuact with ilic eneniy and, by working through 
gap.s and aronnd the flanks and the rear, endeavor 
tf) ascertain the sirenjrtli, movements, composition, 
and disjiositions of the enemy's main force, and the 
approach of enemy reinforcements. 

209. Orders for tlie devclopnienis of a command fre- 

qnently assign zones of reconnaissance to siiboidinaie 
mn'ts. Each nnii is habitually responsible for recon- 
naissance vviihin its 2onc of advance or action. Flank 
iniits are also responsible for reconnaissance on their 
open Hanks. 

210. \\'hile orders for intelligence activities issticd by 
a large unit may be included in an imelligcnce aimex 
to a field (nder. it will iisnaily be nece-ssary to issue 
part or all of tlicin iti fragmentary form. 

211. Air recornuiisscmrc extends the zone covered by 
ground reconnaissance and obtains infornvation which 
will enable groinid units to give effective direction 
to their reconnaissance. Photographs of the areas 
reconnoitercd are of great value to both air and 
gronnd recoiinai.ssance agencies. 

Under favorable conditions, aviation can furnish 
eai-ly information of the enemy's general dispositions 
and movements to a considerable depth in rear of his 
security forces. It caunot provide continuous or de- 
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tailwl information, and licqvicntly its negative infor- 
mation is unreliable, since it is subject to definite 

limitations resulting from inricnient weather, dark- 
ness, forested terrain, antiaircraft fire, the activities of 
liostiie combat aviation, and passive nicjisures of anti- 
aircraft defense. 

212. Night visual and photngrajjliic reconnaissance 
by means of artificial ilhiminatinn will detect heavy 
troop and vehicle movements. Reronnaissancc flights 
made shortly after dawn and before dark offer a favor- 
able opportunity for di.scovery of night movements. 

213. The establishnient of an effective system of air- 
ground liaison and coordination is a function of com- 
niatid. 

214. Missions to aviation for air reconnaissance of 
spcriCic ronds, railroad centers, and exits of towns and 
woods must be stated in orders. These objectives are 
closely observed both day antl night to discover the 
enemy's main forces and reinforcements, and their 
direction of movement. 

215. It- is a function- of reconnaissance aviation to 
jcot*pcratc with the ground units by the execution of 

reconnaissance, artillery, and liaison missions. Nor- 
mally the adjustment of fire for li.sfhl and mcdiimi 
artillery and the prf)viding of liaison aviation service 
lo field artillery units is accomplished by the employ- 
ment of organic air observation for field artillery. 

EXECUTION OF RECONNAISSANCE 

216. Reconnaissance is so executed tl.iat contact nntst 
be gained at the earliest practicable moment and. once 
gained, must never be lost. Reconnais.sance is a re- 
sponsibility of all imits and is habitually ilirected to 
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ihc from anil (n any open Hank. As the situation 
requires, it is also <iirected to the rear. 

21 il Ground forces assigned to reconnaissance mis- 
sions .secure inlormatioii chiefly through the use of 

jjntrols. W'hL'ii, bemuse of hosLilc -activities or the 
distance of objeLti\t's. jjatrols require close support 
in the execution of iheir mission, reconnaissance is 
executed by detachments which closely back up the 
action of patrols ^ncl lunn'sh reliefs for patrol duly. 

218. Terrain features that aflord observatit)n of the 
hostile dispositions con.stitine special objectives of 
rcconnnissanre. .Active and a{i;}^ressive action of patrols 
in seizing key terrain features is imperative. 

219. Weak reconnaissance cJenienis seek to nvoitl 
combat unless it is necessary for gaining essciuial in- 
torni'ation. If the enemy is superior, the reconnais- 
sance mission is often more easily actompli.shed by 
containing the enemy's reconnaissance or securitv 
forces in front while pushing reconnaissance around 
their flanks. 

220. Frequently essential information can be obtained 
only through attack. Reconnaissance uniLs attack 

when their mission i'c<|iiires it, 

221. \Vlien hostile resistance is encountered which 
cannot be penetrated or enveloped,- a reconnaissance 
iti force consiiiuics the best means of cleariiifr iip an 
uncertain situation. Troops engaged in a rcconnai.s- 
sance in force usually make a local attack with a 
limited objective. Tlie commander %vho orders a 
reconnaissance in force must consider the possibility 
that bis iniemions or those of the higher coiiunander 
may thereby be disclosed. He must also be prcparcYl 
for the i^ossibilitv that such reconnaissance may bring 
on a general engagement. 
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222. Ari'angenieius as lo deciils ol cooperation and 
direct signal commimicaiion biriwcen air and groimd 
.igencies must be made for each pliasc of operations. 
The commander of the aviation unit mu.st be informecl 
of the routes of advance of any gronnd units with 
which he must comniimicatc, and the locations of 
command posLs. advance message centers, intermcdiair 
dropping grounds, and temporary landing fields. 

223. To obtain inloniiation of the terrain and the 
existing situation, all commantlers should make a p'jr- 
sunal reconnaissance. Reconnaissance parties are .sent 
f(»rv\'ard. to obtain detailed information of the terrain 
and to determine routes and covered areas available 
for the development of the command: to select assem- 
bly areas for the various elements of the command; 
to select a position lor the covering force; to select 
sites for installation of antimechanized and antiair- 
craft defenses, land mines, and, when ordered, areas 
(o be gassed; anil, if re<itiired, to locate the zone of 
resistance for tlie organization of the defense. 

224. Without orders from the higher commander, 
each unit executes the reconnaissance necessary to its 
own operations within its own zone of action and 
toward any unsupported flanks, 

TRANSMISSION OF INFORMATION 

225. All subordinates of a command arc responsible 
that their immediate commander i.s promptlv and 
fully informed of the .situation. 

226. While a commander who is in need of informa- 
tion from other hcadc|narters is responsible for request- 
ing it. adjacent units should habitually exchange per- 
tinent information regardless of whether or^not such 
a rctiuest has been niade. 
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227. Items ot inlonnaiioii that appear unimportant 
to a collecting agency should be reported as they may 
be of significance to a higher commander when eon- 
sidercd in conjunction with other information. Nega- 
tive information is frequently important: likewise, 
confirmation that tlie situation during a specific ])eriod 
of lime lias remained unchanged. First contact with 
the enemy and new identifications are always reported 
by the most rapid meatis available. Othei» reports of 
reconnaissance are made a.s required in orders. 

228. Front line iroops are frequently so closely en- 
gaged in combat that they 'are unable to report as 
often as desired by the higher commander. Com- 
manders make provision for obtaining prompt infor- 
mation by special reconnaissance and by sending 
liaison agents to higher, subordinate, and adjacent 
units. These provisions do not relieve subordinate 
connnanders from making every effort to keep iheir 
superiors fully informed of the situation. 

229. The best information will be of no use if it 
arrives too late at the heatiquarters for which it is 
intended. 

230. Important and urgent information, in addition 
to being transmitted to the next higher commander, 

is sent by the most rapid means available to all head- 
quarters aflected, without regard to the usual mili- 
tary channels. 

231. Artillery observers and liaison officers are often 
in a- position to transmit to the higher commander 
over their own signal communication .systems early 
reports of im[>orta»t combat evenu when such infor- 
mation might otherwise be delayed in tran.smission. 

232. The commander provides signal communication 
channels to expedite the tran.smi.ssion of' information 
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ohiainccl ))\ rccoiiiiaiis;incc clciiseiUi and jcquires 
''ignai coiimuinication personnel lo transmit promptly 
an(i accurately the results of reconnaissance missions. 

233. During pauses in combat, or whenever the situa- 
lioti deiiiaiids, subordinHic commanders make brief 

intoHigciico reports to the next In'ghcr head<|iiarrers. 
Periodic reports are made as f)rdercd by the higher 
commandcc. 

234. As required by the situation, inJlitary intelli- 
gence is disspiiiinatcd lo .subordinate units in field 
orders, messages, or copies of periodic or special infelH- 
n;ence rc|Kirts. The ineans of dissemination must be 
appropriate to the time available. 

235. The methods of rcronnai.ss;nice employed by the 
several arms arc described in iheir respective Field 
Manuals. 
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CHAPTER 7 



SECURITY 

GENERAL 

236. Socurily embraces all measures taken Ijy a coni- 
liiaiid lo proicct itself against annoyance, surprisf, 
and observation by an enemy. 

237. The primary mission of a security detachment i.s 
to protect the command against surprise attack and 

oljserx niion by Iiostilf; air and jrround forces, and to 
mainiain freedom oi maneuver for ilio connuand liy 
i^ainiiis^ the tiinc and S[)ace it retjuires to make flic 
necessary dispositions. Security is always neccssar\, 
wiiether in movement, at the Iialt or in combat. In 
bivouac and in movement, security is provided in all 
directions. Forces assigned to security missions are 
secondarily charged with reconnaissance. 

238. Adequate and timely information is the basis ol 
all security measin-cs. Continuous reconnaissance is 
ihereftire an c&seiitiai part of security. 

239. Security and rectmnaissancc forces operate in ac- 
cordance with diilerent con.siderations. In general, 
security forces oiierate |)rimarily willi reference to the 
comniand to be secured; recfmnnissaiicc forces operate 
primarily with reference to the enemy, 

240. Reconnaissance influences security by indicating 
to the comniaiidcr the measures to lie taken to pro- 
tect his forces. Information fiunished through re- 
connaissance is a guide to the commander for deter- 
mining the strength, composition, and disposition 
ot his security detachments. 
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241. Each coiuiiiandcr is responsible tor the sccuritv 
of his coniniaiKl. This includes the protection of his 
lines of coninumication unless sucli pro(cciinii is fur- 
nished by ihe liiglier commander. The superior com- 
uKinder prescribes security measures for ihe protection 
of the command as a whole or coorditiatcs those 
adopted by sidiordiuate comniaudcrs. Me insures that 
measures adopted arc appropriate to the hostile threat. 
"Subordinate coiumandcrs provide addiiional security 
ic<iuircd for their own local protection, \Vh('u con- 
(act is iinniineni. seeuiMiy measures are increased. 

242. All securiiv uieasiu'cs include an adequnie warn- 
ing system consisting of observers and the means "of 
signal coininiinicaiion to warn prompt ly of hostile 
dispositions and operations on i.lic- ground and in the 
air. Special nicasines arc taken to warn of the ap- 
jDroach of hostile luechanized or air forces. 

243. Scrurily de(nchmcnls weaken the avail.TM ■ 
forces f»l a conunand aud in. soiiie siiuaiions consti- 
tute a partial conniiituieiu of the command to action. 
Tliey are gi\en sufficient slren,^th to preserve the 
commander's freedom of action, and no more. In 
their coui))Osiiion. coiisidcraiioii is given to the fie- 
sirability of preserving tactical unity. It is desii .dilc 
that tlicy possess niobiliiy at least ofjual to thai ol 
the forces tliey arc expected to oppose. 

244. .An ad\'ana'ng force secures itself to the honi by 
mobile reconnaissance clrmcius sent our in advance 
of the coiiiniand and by an athunce guard. 

Depending upon the ccmijiosiiion of the conmiand, 
the mobile rewimaissancc elemems vaiy from armored 
luiits, cavalry, aikl aviation, in the case of large units, 
to small cavalry detachments, motorcyclists, or men 
in trucks in the case of small units. 

The advaiu'C guard consists of a fraction of the 
conmiaud sent out oh the route or roiues of advance 
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in front c)f the main body to protect it against sur- 
prise and observation; to clear the way by driving 
back weak enemy forces, by removing obstacles, and 
by repairing bridges and roads; and to secure for the 
main body the time and space required for its de- 
ployment for action in accordance with the plan of 
the commander. (For details, see ch. 9.) 

245. A command moving within the theater of opera- 
tions secures itself by a rear guard, a fraction of the 
command which follows the main body in the zone 
of march, usually by bounds, for the purpose of pro- 
tecting it from attack observation or interference by 
hostile ground forces. (For details, see ch. 12.) 

246. In addition to its advance or rear guards, a com- 
mand whose flanks are not protected by adjacent 
units will often find it necessary to detail ilank guards 
to protect the exposed flanks (see ch. 9). 

247. A resting or defending force secures itself by an 
out(X)st, a fraction of the command disposed to cover 
its front, flanks, and rear, to protect it against surprise 
attack and obser%'ation by hostile ground forces. (For 
details, sec ch. 8.) 

248. There is a similarity in the formation of ad- 
vance, flank, and rear gtiards and outposts. Each com- 
prises reconnaissance groups which send out patrols 
or post sentinels for observation. These reconnaissance 

groups are backed up by <i support echelon, the prin- 
cipal element of resistance. In large security deiacli- 
nienis, a rcserxe is provided. The reserve consiitiitcs 
the principal maneuvering and reinforcing element 
for offensive or defensive action as determined by 
the mission of the security detachment, which mis- 
sion in turn depends upon the plan for the subsccjuent 
employment of the Command as a whole. 
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249. An echelon of conniKiiid which depcncls upon 
iinotiier for sccni-ity to its front, flanks, or rear is re 
sponsible for niainiaining contact with the unit upon 
which it depends, 'riiis is accoin])lishccl by means of 
liaison agents which it sends to the unit upon which 
it depends and by means of combat patrols which 
move between the two to inaintiiin contact. 

SECURITY AGAINST MECHANIZED FORCES 

250. Terrain and the road net Influence the employ- 
ment of inechnnized forces. A map study, supple- 
mented by air and ground reconnaissance, will dis- 
close avenues ol :ipproach wliicli may favor or impede 
mcchunizecl operations. A skillfid use of natural bar- 
riers, properly strengthened and protected, affords the 
tx:st antimechanized defense. However, reliance for 
protection against mechanized attack cannot lie placed 
on terrain alone. When a])proaches are favorable, 
sjjecial measures are taken for antimechanized pro- 
tection, especially by ex|X)scd march columns. 

251. Security against mechanized imits requires an 
efficient wai ning system which inchidos an intelligence 
and a signal contmunicatit)n system carefidly coordi- 
nated to insiye early and continuing information of 
the presence and action of hostile mobile forces. 
Timely warning permits an increased readiness for 
action. Mechant/ed reconnaissance detachments op- 
crating well to the front and flanks are especially 
suitable for giving warning. AH ground observation 
and reconnaissance agencies are required to make an 
immediate report of a mechanized threat to the nearest 
connnander by tlie most expeditious mean."! available. 
Jn addition to security measures adopted by a com- 
mand as a whole, subordinate units conduct local re- 
connaissance to prevent a surprise ineclianized attack. 
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252. Tlie Mie.ins <il pioLertioii against meclianized at- 
tack are active atul |3assive. l^he active means incliuic 
antitank guns, ariillery, combat aviation, antiaircral't 
artillery which i.s capable of-, firing ai horizontal or 
minus elevations, tank and tank destroyer units, chem- 
icals, and individual weapons to the limit of their 
ellectivcncss. Passive means include rcconnaissanrc, 
conccahncnt. cover, naiural and artificial obstacles, 
huikhiigs, demolitions, antitank mines, and organized 
localities. Usually acii\'e and passive means arc ii.scd 
in combination. 

253. .Security against incchani/.ed attack must be (Or- 
ganized from two standpoints', the local protection of 
the troops and the protection of the command as a 
whole, 

The first is the mission of the antitank weapons 
organically assigned to lower units. 

The second is the mission of the tank destroyer units 
at the disposal of the higher commander. These units, 
because of their great mobility, are available for em- 
ployment at a distance from the command or for 
concentration at the decisive lo<:atity. Nfobilc units 
capable of effective em]jloyment against mechanized 
forces are held for maneuver against hostile*inecha- 
ni/ed vehicles whicli succeed in breaking through. To 
insure the prompt transmission of information an<l 
orders to units, arrangements are made for rapid 
means of signal coimnnnication with them. 

254. The coortb'nation of the means of antimecha- 
nized protection is a command responsibility. Com 
nianders of snbortlinatc units are given missions foi 
antinicci)ani/,cd defense which are specific with respect 
to time, place, purpose, and cooj)eration with other 
units, but which leave to them tlie details of execu- 
tion (see ch, 11), 

SECURITY AGAINST CHEMICALS 

255. It is the responsibility of each commander to take 
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measures to provide security for his command against 
chemical agents. 

256. The means of providing security against chem- 
ical attack consist of an adequate warning system, 
the provision of individual and collective protective 
equipment, provision for the prompt decontamination 
of individuals, equipment, and sumilies, and tactical 
measures which minimize the effects of chemical 
agents. 

257. An adequate warning system comprises recon- 
naissance to locate and define contaminated areas, gas 
sentinels, and an alarm system to alert the command 
when a chemical attack begins or impends. 

258. Individual equipment consists principally of gas 
masks and protective clothing. Men must be trained 
and disciplined in the use of this equipment. Failure 
in this respect resuiui in excessive casualties and incurs 
the danger of panic. 

259. Colletti7)e equipment includes gasproof shelters, 
or pvnteciiye covers for equipment and supplies, and 
deconlaminaiing equijiment and supplies. Gasjjroof 
shelters are provided In all permanent fortifications; 
their use in field fortifications increases with the elab- 
oration of the (ield fortifications. 

Prompt clecontaniiiiaiion of indivicluals. equipment, 
supplies, and occupied areas reduces casualties and 
losses of equipment and supplies. 

260. Tactical measures include troop dispositions 
which lake advantage, as far as practicable, of terrain 
imfavorable for gas concentrations and the avoidance 
or evacuation, to the extent possible, of |;assed areas. 
Alternate ])Ositions for units and supporting weapons 
are selected in advance. 
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ANTIAIRCRAFT SECURITY 



261. Regardless of the efTectiveness of the security 
measures taken by the hig;her commancl through th<" 
(i"(;n^)ve action of its ctmihat aviation, all utiits itiii^> 
constdcT the probability of air attack and reconnais- 
sance and provide appropriate security measures. 

■262. Measures taken by ground troops for antiaii crjift 
security vary with the situation, tiie degree of vi.sibilil>. 
the roncealment and cover offered by tiie terrain, and 
capabilities of the enemy's aviation. Protective mcas- 
-ures comprise warning, concealment, dispersion, and 
fire. 

263. The first requirement of antiaircraft security is 
an efficient warnina; system. Air guards are detailed 
bv nil units to .g;ive timely warning of the a)j)3roach 
of Iu)Siile aviation. In addition, an aircraft warning 
service is, whenever practicable, organized within an 
area for the purpose of detecting and tracinir move- 
ments of liostile air forces and transmitting u-arnin'r 
of the approach and departure of such forces. 

264. Upon receiving an air alarm signal, troops in po- 
sition, bivouac, or billets seek the nearest conceal- 
ment or cover and remain motionless. In general, 
fnot troops on the road deploy and seek cover. When 
time of Teaming i>ermiis, troops will deploy off the 
road and continue the march. Motorized troops ccm- 
tinue tlie march. Horse elements seek protection by 
d!S]visal and the utilization of all available conceal- 
ment and cover. 

265. VVhen the situation indicates the necessity for 
continued movement and a command is subjected to 
frequent air attacks, maximum advantage is taken of 
di^jxivsion and available concealment and cover with- 
out unduly delaying the movement. Troops must be 
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prepared to accept some casualties raihcr than delay 
arrival at their destination at the appointed liine. 

266. Measures taken for concealment aim to defeat 
both visual reconnaissance and air photography. Pro- 
tective measures taken to defeat the camera will or- 
dinarily deceive the eye of the air observer. 

The presence and position of troops are disclosed to 
an air observer by movement, by regular formation or 
ouiline, by reflection of h'ght. or by dust, smoke, or 
newly made tracks and intrencliinrnts. .Ml com- 
manders arc required lO take appropriate counier- 
nicasures to prevent detection. 

267. Shadows cast by the sun early in the morning 
and late in the afternoon facilitate concealment. 
Ground haze or nn"st may constitute an effective screen 

a-rainst air observation. A lf>w ceiling makes air re- 
connaissance dangerous for the air oliserver. During 
clarkness, blackout frequently provides effective con- 
ccalntent. 

Woods and villages afford concealmeni from air 
oliscrvation and reconnaissance; they serve to screen 
troojjs in sheltei', in assembly, in position, and in 

movement. 

Tntrenchments and field works are visible from the 
air unless carefully sited and camouftagcfl, Prrxection 
is sought by the distri1)ution of the defenses on the 
terrain and by their adaptation to conccnlmcnt and 
cover such as buildings, brush, liedges, banks, dilclics, 
and cuts. 

2C1. A command diminishes its vulnerability to air 

observatifm and attack by adopting dispersed fonna 
rions. Dispersion in formation may be acronijilished 
by increased width and depth of disposititm, by re- 
duced density within columns or groups, and by in- 
rie.isec) speefl in inovenicnt between successive teirain 
lines alLOrding conccahiicnt or rover 
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269. The antiaircraft security of a coUmin depends 
initially on the efficacy of the concealment in its last 
bivouac. During a movement, the important periods 
during which antiaiicraft security must be provided 
are the forni;ition of the march cohuna, the passage 
of defiles or crossings en route, and the movement 
into shelter or assembly positions at the end of the 
inarch. During temporary halts, troops and vehicles 
clear the road and take full adva.ntage of all nearby 
cover. 

270. At night, special ]irccautions must be taken 
against reconnaissance by hostile aviation using flares. 
Wlien a unit is ilhiminatod it halts and icsnnins 
motionless. Nf) ligiits visible to air observers are per- 
mitted to be used by troops and vehicles. 

271. All units take measures for immediate protec- 
tion against low-flying airciaft by using their own 
weapon.s which are suitable for fire against aircraft. 

All troops charged with this tinty arc constantly [5re- 
[)ared lor inunediate action, but will fire only upon 
order of an officer or responsible noncommissioned 
ofSccr. No aircraft will be fired upon unless it has 
l:een clearly recognized as hostile or is post(i\'ely iden- 
tified as hostile, or attacks with bombs or gun' fire, 
(.iomiuanders of all echelons personally are res{X)n$ible 
that the above restrictions are observed. 

272. The antiaircraft fire of fither units reinforces the 
fire of antiaircraft artillery which operates especiallv 
against aviation flying beyond the effective range of 
weapons of other arms. 

273. In the forward area of the combat zone, antiair- 
craft artillery protects forward airdromes, principal 
troop concentrations, and a.ssembly positions, and 
covers the mo\'ement of troops through defiles and 
critical localities. Driving hostile aviation to higher 
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altitudes decreases ihe effecliveness of air attack and 

observation. Since antiaircraft artillery automatic 
weapons will be handicapped in giving protection at 
night, additional dependence must be placed on pas- 
sive measures. (See j^ars. 417 and 614.) 

274. In the rear area, antiaircraft artillery cooperates 
with friendly aviation in protecting important estab- 
lishments from air attack. 

275. The threat from troops transported by and 
landed from aircraft requires ' that special security 
measures be instituted against them. Responsibility 
for these measures extends down through all echelons 
of command, the measures adopted within each eche- 
lon being coordinated in such a way to pro\'idc a 
unified system over the entire dangei* area. In genera!, 
the security measures adopted are designed to gain 
early information, to attack incoming enemy transports 
by combat a\iation and antiaircraft fire, to desixoy 
parachute troops while in the act of landing or im- 
mediately afterward when ihcy are iiiosi vulnerable, 
to obstruct all possible landing fields not required for 
friendly air ojjcraiions (airdromes, open fields, and 
straight stretches of level highway), and to isolate and 
destroy all landing forces by immediate attack before 
ihey can be resupplied and reinforced with supported 
weapons. Defensive measures must not be reduced to 
routine; routine will assist the enemy in gaining sur- 
prise. 

COUNTERRECONNAISSANCe 

276. Counterreconnaissance includes measures to 

screen a command from hostile observation. It is 
executed principally by aviation, antiaircraft artillery, 
cavalry, armored units, and security detachments. The 
commander coordinates the action of all of his groimd 
force counterreconnaissance agencies by assigning to 
each a missibt) in accord with its capabilities. The air 
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force commander will coordinate his forces in a similar 
manner, maintaining close liaison with the ground 
forces commander. 

277. Bombardment aviation contributes materially to 
counterreconnaissance by attacking hostile airdromes. 
Fighter aviation, employed for counterreconnaissance 
on fronts where it is important to conceal our own 
activity from hostile air reconnaissance, attacks all 
hostile aviation. Complete elimination of hostile air 
reconnaissance cannot be expected. Where secrecy is 
desired, ground forces must conceal their movements 
and dispositions. 

278. Combat aviation in counterreconnaissance is 
supplemented by antiaircraft artillery and the weapons 
o£ other units. Subject to the desirability of maintain 
ing secrecy, all hostile aviation within range is fired 
upon to pie\ent observation. Before the fire of anti- 
aircraft weapons is resorted to, consideration nmst be 
given to the fact that such fire may disclose the im- 
portance of the area being screened. 

279. Units assigned counterreconnaissance as their 
principal mission seek to defeat or neutralize hostile 
reconnaissance forces. In the execution of this mission, 
-they oper^ate offensively, defensively or by delaying 
action, resorting to all forms of combat when necessary. 

Offensive counterreconnaissance is most effccti\-eh 
executed by the defeat of the hostile reconnaissance 
forces. The activity of hostile patrols is most complete- 
ly eliminated by the defeat of the stronger supporting 
detachments. 

Defensive counterreconnaissance is most effective 
when the screen can be established behind an obstacle 
which must be crossed by hostile reconnaissance forces. 
Elements are eniployed to obtain information, attack 
advanced enemy detachments, or obstruct their opera- 
tions. 
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When a broad front must be covered, it may be 
necessary to resort to delaying action to impede tem- 
j;orarily the operations of hostile reconnaissance forces. 

Aviation assists counterreconnaissance by attacking 
hostile aviation attempting to cross the zone of coun- 
terreconnaissance and by reporting hostile ground 
movements, especially the approach of highly mobile 
units. 

280. The counterreconnaissance screen may be either 
moving or stationary. A moving screen is applicable 
to situations where the movement of a force must be 
screened; a stationary screen is used to screen the 
dispositions or concentration of troops or prevent the 
c 1 ';mv from reconnoitering an area. (See FM 2-7, and 
17-100.) 

COUNTERINTELLIGENCE 

281. The object of counierintellii>;ence is to destroy 
tJic effect i\'en('.ss of the enemy intelligence system. 

Cf>uriterimcnigence measures available to a com- 
mand intludc secrecy; cliscijiline; concealment; tactical 
measures designed to deceive the enemy; restrictions 
on the preparation, transmission, and use of docu- 
ments; signal communication security; precautions in 
the movements of troops and individuals; regulation 
of the activities of newspaper correspondents, photog- 
raphers, radio news commentators, and visitors; cen- 
sorship; counterespionage, and counterpropaganda. 
(See FM 30-25.) 

282. It is imperative that all members of the military 
service realize that thoughtless or talkative persons 
may become a menace to their country and to the 
lives of their comrades. Officers, enlisted men, and 
civilian employees must not discuss military instruc- 
tions, plans, operations, movements, or the composi- 
tion or location of troops in the presence of civilians 
or other unknown persons. In making preparations 
for opeiaiions, it frequently will be advisable to take. 
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special precautions to maintain secrecy. Secrecy pre- 
cautions must not jeopardize the success of operations 
by withholding information necessary to the forces 
involved. 

283. All members of the military service should un- 
derstand that if they are captured the enemy will 
make every effort to obtain information from them. 
They will be instructed to give correctly their name, 
rank, and serial nimiber, and maintain absolute silence 
when asked any other questions. Any other informa- 
tion given may prejudice the success of operations 
and endanger the lives of their comrades. 

284. Troops should make maximmn use of natural 
and artificial concealmenr. Natural concealment and 
cover should be supplemented by camouflage. Since 
photographs frequently disclose thines not visible to 
an observer's unaided eye, commanders shoidd prevent 
the making of trails, tracks or other telltale marks 
in the vicinity of any work. In general, it is useless 
to attempt to camoufla'^e a position where work has 
already been beg^un which the enemy has had an 
opportunity to observe and register. 

In general, troop movements in the combat zone 
should be made under cover of darkness and with 
restrictions on the use of lights. If the enemy possesses 
a powerful air force, a blackout system must be em- 
ployed. Under favorable conditions, smoke can be 
placed over restricted areas for limited periods of time 
to conceal information of great importance. 

285. A commander who is ingenious and resourceful 
in the use of tactical stratagems and ruses will often 
find methods of deceiving or misleading the enemy 
and of concealing his own intentions. 

Feints, demonstrations, and simulated concentra- 
tions may be employed to mislead the enemy regard- 
ing the strength, time, or place of attack. The main 
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Of •!.. - 

attack may be accompanied or preceded by secondary 
attacks made in such a manner as to conceal the loca- 
tion of the main attack. A carefully screened with- 
drawal may be employed to deny the enemy the choice 
of the time and place of attack. Marches by day and 
return at night and the movement of empty truck 
columns have been employed to create the impression 
of great activity. Fake concentrations; simulated 
bivouacs, airdromes, and radio installations; dummy 
field fortifications, artillery positions, tanks, and air- 
planes; and many other such means have been suc- 
cessfully employed. It often is practicable to deceive 
the enemy regarding our plans and intentions by 
changing any routine procedure which may have 
come to his attention. 

The dissemination of false information designed 
(o deceive or mislead the enemy as to our intentions, 
capabilities, morale, or dispositions, such as, for exam- 
ple, the deliberate loss of orders or prisoners always 
introduces an element of danger because our own 
plzns and decisions are apt to be influenced by the 
assumption that the enemy has been deceived. Such 
measures may be adopted only by the theater com- 
mander or by his authority. 

286. Counterreconnaissance is employed on fronts 
where it is especially important to conceal the dis- 
position of troops from hostile investigation. 

287. Precautions are taken in the safeguarding and 
transmission of secret, confidential, and restricted 
documents. All orders, pamphlets, maps, diagrams, 
publications, or manuals and similar matter, except 
messages, originating in the theater of operations are 
classified as Restricted unless given a more restrictive 
classification. Military personnel in the front lines, 
on reconnaissance, or on missions over the enemy's 
lines, will not, under any circumstances, have in their 
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possession any documents, except those absolutely 
necessary for the execution of aheir missions. 

288. Secrecy in ihc iraiismissicm of messages is of (he 
Miniosi imjjoi iancc. Conimanding officers are res])on- 
sible for the maintenance of signal security within 
iheir commands The signal intelligence service is 
responsible lor the surveillance of friendly si;^nal com- 
nuinicaiion. I'he use of codes and ciphers is restricted 
lo personnel specially trained in crypiography. 

289. Before leaving a camp, concentration area, rest 

area, bivouac, or any oiticr assigned area in the theater 
of operations, troops will make a sysiematic search of 
the area lo insure that no documents or other evidence 
of potential intelligence value to the enemy remains. 

290. The objects of censorship are lO' prevent in- 
formation of military value from reaching the enemy, 
to insure that only accurate accounts of military ac- 
tivities are published or broadcast and lo maintain 
friendly relations with allied and neutral nations. 
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CHAPTER 8 



HALTS AND SECURITY DURING HALTS 

HALTS 

291. Halts are made to rest troops after marches antl 
to prepare for siil>sec|iicnl operations. Security, com- 
fort of troops, and fuiurc operations influence tlio 
selection ol the location for a hak. 

292. Considerations governing halts during a march 
are set forth in chapter 9. 

SHELTER 

293. In the theater of operations, troops are sheltered 
in billets, bivouacs, camps, or cantonments. (See FM 
100-10.) 

294. The situation and probable future action dictate 
the distribution of troops in shelter areas. 

When contact with the enemy is remote, march 
considerations and comfort of the men govern dis- 
positions for the halt. In larj>c units, troops are .shel- 
tered as close to ihe roiste of inarch as practicable 
and arc disiribiitcd in depth to facilitate shelter and 
supply, and the antici])ated order of march. 

When conlncl with the enemy is probable, tactical 
considerations govern the distribution of troops. 
Frontages are increased but units remain echeloned 
in depth with all aroiuul security. Trains and units 
lacking adequate sclf-<lefense are concealed and dis- 
persed in protected areas, generally well to the rear, 
or with troops equipped for defense. 
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295. During pauses in combat, troops, while prepared 
for all around defense, rest in position on the ground 
held. 

293. Based on groimd, photo, or map reconnaissance, 
the coinmandei- selects and announces the shelter areas 
at the earlic.st possible inoment. Quartering jiarties 
from eacii unit then proceed lo the assigned areas 
to apportion, inark, and provide guides for the new 
areas so that units may march directly thereto without 
halting or congesting the main routes. 

OUTPOSTS 

Z97. An outpost i.s a security detachment to protect 
a resiing command or a defensive position against 
annoyance, surprise, and observation by ground forces. 

298. Enemy capabilities, terrain, and the location of 
the main body determine the location and nature 
of the oui]X)st. 

2^'9. .-^ resting command provides all around outp'xsi 
protection so disposed as to insure aniimechanizcd, 
aniiairborne, and antiaircraCi security; to control 
roads: and, if practicable to deny artillery observa- 
tion posts to the enemy. 

300. The strength and composition of an outpost 
\aiy with the distance, niol>ility, armanient, and atti- 
tude of the enemy: tlie terrain: the time of day. the 
size of the coiinnand to be secured; the degree of 
resistance desired: and tl^c special tasks assigned. An 
fititpost sholild.be no- stronger than is consistent with 
L-easonable security. 

Patrols in dose contact with the enemy and resistin;? 
detaciiments on avenues of approach pi-ovide econom- 
ical protection. 

Tn ciosr tcirain and during periods of darkness oi 
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low visibility, stcuniy lorccs are usually suotr^er and 
closer 10 the main body. 

An outpost may comprise varying proportions of 
the following arms: 

Infantry, generally the principal element with a 
high jiroportion of automatic and other infantry sup- 
porting; weapons. 

Artilli^ry,' 10 support oui])OSt inhintry. 

Engineers, to lay mine fields and construct other 
barriers. 

Tank destroyer units, to dcsiroy hostile tsnks. 
Cavalry, to extend the zone of reconnaissance or 
to maintain contact between adjacent units- 

301. The outpost of a large command is divided from 
rear to front into reserve, sup)>orts. outguards. sen- 
tinels, and when cavalry is attachfccL oiit|<ost cavalry. 
When important points to be secured lie outside' the 
sectors of the supports, detached posts are established. 

302, The general mission of each outpost element is 
to give warning and gain time for forces behind it. 

.303. The missions of the reserve are to reinforce the 
troops in front, to counterattack, or, if the outpost 
has been given a delaying mission to take up a position 
covering the retirement of the supports. 

304. Supports constitute the principal echelon of re- 
sistance of the' outposi. They provide their own 
security and_ the observation service of the outposi 
by establishintt outfjuards and sending out patrols. 
They are placed at the more importa-it pohits domi- 
nating or co^trollin!^ the approaches inio the out]iost 
area. A support is sjenerally placed near a road. Each' 
.support is assigned a sector which is clearly deftned 
by recognizable boundaries. Supports vary in strength 
from a platoon to a company. Machine guns and 
other supporting weapons are' attached lo supports 
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as required. Supports are numbered consecuiively 
from right to left. 

305. An outguard varies in strength from four men 
to a platoon, depending on its location and the num- 
ber of sentinels it is to Uirnish, Posts ai a short distance 
from the support ma\ be belt! b\ weak oiitgiiards 
while important posts at a considerable distance 
must be held strongly. Oiitguards are numbered con- 
secutiveK from right lo left in each support. (See 
Fi\f 7-20 and other appropriate manuals.) 

Oiiiguards must be ready for action at all times. 
When in. clr>se contact with the hostile outposts, the 
establishment of listening posts at night in from of 
the general line of observation is advisable. 

306. Sentmeh to observe the foreground of an outpost 
position are furnished bv the outguards. These senti- 
nels have the mission of discovering hostile activity, 
giving the alarm in case of attack and carrymg out 
other orders specifically prescribed for iheir posts. 
Sentinels are generally posted in pairs. 

307. Detached posts are established at critical points 
located beyond the limits of anv support sector. The 
size and composition ol a detached post may vary 
between wide limits depending on terrain and on the 
situation. 

308. Oiitjxists conduct reconnaissance within the 
liiiiiis required by their security mission. More dis- 
tant rcconnaisance is conducted by the higher com- 
mander. 

309. ' Patrols execute reconnaissance in advance of the 
line of sentinels and in areas not covered by sentinels. 
Patrols also maintain contact betvveen elements of 
the outpost. 
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310. Patrolling in Ironi oi ilic line of observaiion n 
increased ai night or during periods of low visibility. 
Night patrolling requires systcnintic organization, care- 
lul preparation, and ihc roordinaiion of ad\'anccd 
outpost dements with the activity of the patrols. 

311. Dvrijig an advance, the ontpost established at 
halts is usually fnrnislied by the advance pnard. A 

new acKancc guard usually is desisjiiated when the 
nio\cinein is lesunied. The ontpost ordinarily stands 
reliev ed when ihe siippt)rt^of thr* advance en »rd passes 
ihe outpost area. 

312. I1nrin<; n retmirynde inoverncnl, the oinposi 
usually fnrnislies the rear ^uard. a new ontpost being 
posted from the main body wlicn the command com- 
pleics the day s march. 

313. When Ihr com I'l find rniuiinx stnfifinary Utr i\ pro- 
longed period, the ontpost ordinarily is relieved at 
intervals of several days, 

314. The holt order of ihe annniandcr of ihe troops 
assigns locations to the elements of ilie comnunid. 
designates the position to he held in case of all ark. 
and contains instructions relati\e to security. This 
order either ))ro\ides for an ouiposi under rcinrali/ed 
control by naming ilie oiit|)ost connnander and tfe- 
tailing the ontpost troops or it rc(iiiires cohinin 
commanders to organize oiHpoMs for their command.s 
In either .situation, the connnander of troops dosij? 
nates the general line to be held and the limits of 
the front to be covered by the outpost system. He 
indicates what action the outjK>st is to take if it is 
attacked in force, otulines special reconnaissance to 
be executed, indicates the approaches which are to be 
especially guarded, and rc.i^idatcs the signal connnnni- 
cation to be established between adjacent ontposts. 
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He may dircci die cstablislimcnt of detached posts 
by ilie main lx)dy or by t!ic oiitjiost commander. 

315. The eleiiictits of tiic oiit[3ost conceal their loca- 
tions and tiif)\cmenis fixjin ground and air ohscr\'a- 
iioii, I'hcy ]jicpare ihcir positions for all around 
defense. They make the niaxiniuiri use of tqiifj[-ratige 
interdictifin fires by ariillery and automatic weapons. 
They attempt to deceive the enemy as to the trtie 
ilisposilion of the main body. 

CAVALRY AND MECHANIZED OUTPOSTS 

316. Cavfilry and motorized or armored units secure 
themselves by far-reaching reconnaissance and by 
depth of their dispositions in the bivouac area. 

When at a distance from the enemy and not pro- 
tected by other troop.s, they send out security dctaih- 
mcnts (companies, platoons) to hold ciiiical points 
on the routes of approacli from ihc front, Ilatiks. and 
rear.- 'riiese".tletacl«iients preferably are posted- along 
some protective terrain line that the enemy will be 
forced lo pass in his advance (defiles, ■streams, cross- 
ings) and provide for tlieir own security by posting 
rtut-guards anrl scniling out patrols. Additional otit- 
giiards arc posied near the main body. 

In close proximity lo the enemy, security measures 
approach a more continuous outpost organizaiicm. 
When tlic security troojis occiij)y an extensive front, 
outpost sectors are assigned to the various security 
deiacJuiictits. When necessary, j)ortioiis of ilie main 
body arc held in readiness for innnediaic action. The 
inohility of a motorized or tncclianizcd unit permits 
the location ()\ its outpost at some distance from the 
main body. \Vhen there is danger of attack, increased 
readiness for action is obtained for ontgtiards and 
supports by having animals and vehicles ready for 
movement. 
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SECURITY MEASURES WITHIN SHELTER AREAS 

317. Security in i\ shelter area is obtained by active 
and passive measures. 

318. An interior guard is established to defend cs- 
];ecial]y valuable materiel such as guns or aircraft, to 
give the alarm in case of air, airborne, ground, or 
gas attack, and to enforce traffic, police, and camou- 
flage discipline. 

In hostile teniiory, interior guards are made 
stronger. Guards for bridges and railway stations, 
searching parties for enemy wire and radio installa- 
tions, holding of hostages, closing roads to civilian 
traffic, and other special security measures often are 
necessary. 

319. Ajilitiinh and antiaircrnjt weapons are emplaced. 
Antiaircraft weajx)ns should not reveal the location 
of a concealed bivouac by premature fire. 

320. A highly mobile, aggressive force should be 
designated to provide antiairborne security. 

321. One officer at each headquarters and in each 
company or similar unit and one noncommissioned 
officer in each platoon are constantly on duty to alert 
the command in case of attack. 

322. The area commander designates a rallying posi- 
tion and the route thereto for each subordinate imit. 
Intermingling or crossing of units is avoided, 

323. Passive measures are concealincnt, camouflage, 
dispersion, and cover. Individual cover is jjrovided 
by digging fox holes. All troops should be impre.ssed 
with the necessity of individttal caniouflage protective 
measures. 
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324. To alcri all the troops, the alarm is soiiiuIl-cI. 11 
the urea coniiii;iiidcr decides to alert only certain 
troops, lie notifies them by quickest nieatis availsible. 

325. ^Vhcn alerted, each unit assembles and re|V)rts 
its readiness to the commander. In an alert, qniei 
and order are maintained. Each man must know 
where to go and wliat to do. 

326. On tJie approach of liostile a\'iaiion. tlic intei ior 
guard sounds the alarm if danger is inrniincnt. All 
tro(»ps take the prescril)cd antiaircraft measures. 
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TROOP MOVEMENTS 

GENERAL 

327. Troop n)0\ciTients are made by marching (by 
fooi, animal, or motor), by rail, by waier, by air. ami 
by various combinations of these met hods. '1 bi 
method lo be employed depends upon ilte situ:iti-)n 
ihc size and comjx>sition of the iniit to be moved, ih;- 
dis'.ince lo be covered, the urgency of execution, tlu- 
omdition ol r!ic troops, and ihc a-s'ailabiliiy, si li- 
ability, and capacity of the diflereni means of trans 
[xn I a I ion. 

328. For the organization of .systems of transporia- 
lion. and circulation and control of ii.iflic in the 
theater of operations, see FM 100-10. 

329. For technical and logistical data pertaining to 
troop movements, sec FM 101-10. 

330. Motor transfiorlnlion is employed cxtcnsi\cly lo 
increase the mobility of foot troops and conscr\f their 
strcnj^ih. .Air trans[)ortation is used for ihc niovenieni 
of troops for special purposes. 

331. .A. successful march places troops at ihcir destina- 
tion at the jjroper time and in cfrectivc condition fo- 
combat, li is the task of commanders to reconcile the 
conflicting recjuircmcnts of rapidity of movenieiii and 
conservation of figiuing power. 

332. The ability of a command to achic\e deiisi\L- 
results on the battlefield depends in a large meaMiu* 
upon the niarciiin^ capacity of the troops. While 
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median ical means ol transport are employeii exten- 
sively for troop niovenients, siistnined mobility on 
or near tlic battJefield requires tliat aJI troops be 
thoroughly conditioned to march exertions: there- 
fore, from the first days of trainiTig, ad%'anta;{c is taken 
of cvcr,y opijortuiiity to perfect troops in marching. 

333. Special attention to the care of troops and the 
means ot tran.sportation is essential to successful 
inarcliinjr. Commanders take tlie necessary measures 
prior to a march to place men. atitmals, and trans- 
portation in the best possible condition and exercise 
the necessary suj>ervis!on during and after the march 
lo tuainiain them in that conilitton, Troops are not 
kept in column nor tinder arms any lonsjcr than 
nccessar)-. Full use is niade of nvaila!)lc transportation 
to cany the rolls of the troops and the equipment and 
loads of the animals in need of relief. 

.^34. Footl and drink obtained from local .sources are 
regarded as contnniinaied and consumption is pro- 
hibited until approved by proper a^uhon'ty. 

,?35. Extremes of weather constitute on'' of t'>e ';vca(- 
cst sources of hardship on a march. Thoron-;h famil- 
iarity with provisions of FM 21—10 is therefore incimi- 
.bent on all concerned. 

MOVEMENT BY MOTORS 

336, The ability of a command to concent! ate su- 
perior forces quickly at the ciccisi\'c place and time 
will often depend U])on its skill in the use of its 
• organic motor transportation. Whether the normal 
loads of motor vehicles are advanced before or after 
the foot troops depends upon the nature of these 
loads and the tactical situation. The amount of or- 
ganic tr-'nsiJortation which prudently can be diverted 
from its normal purpose to move foot troops depetids 
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upon the degree of readiness for ((iinbai iC(]iiir«l by 
all or part of ilic coiiiinalid, ilic s»[>]3ly re<niircnieuts, 
ili<^ hazard of iiiiinobill/.ing cssicniial Icjads m a criiiral 
lime, and ihc coiiset|uencc of possible disorgani/.aiion 
of ihe connnanil by ciieniy Hciion. Except, for vehicles 
issued for the movement of iiciivc weH]>ons such as 
prime movers or wca|>ons carriers, all trucks of any 
unit are considered hs a pool of transportation to be 
used as rc(|uircd. 

337. The disiance moved is larj^cly dependent njxni 
the lime re«piircd to complete ihe movcnienL, ihe 
enemy's capabilities to interfere with the movenieni, 
and the cover and terrain suitable for the assembly, 
detrucking, and dcj)l()ymcnl of the main bixly. The 
time rcuuircd to complete the ni(»ve is affected by 
the number an<l condition of roads; distance between 
entrucking and deiruckin}^ areas; vehicular speed 
maintained; number (if trips reipiired; tinie-lengih 
<}{ columns; liclay caused by enemy interference or 
other obstructions; the time-lag between the issuance 
of orders anil the bcHintnng of execution; and the 
time consumed in loading and unloading personnel 
and equipment in turn-an>uiids. 

338. In the execution of movements, a conini;nider 
divides his commanii inio tactiral j^roujiiiif^s which 
arc moved successively by furnishiii^ iliem with addi- 
tional tr<MtS])ortatiou oliiaincd cither from other ele- 
ments of the command or hom units whose move- 
ment is deferred, or by initially organizing each group 
so that it has the transjjort means to mov£ itself 
in two or more trips. 

As far as practicable, each lactical grouping is com- 
posed f)f the same i)pc of units. It should include 
the units (cond>ai Icauis) normally associated in com- 
bat, and the organic weapons, atmnunition, and 
rations of such units. s(» liiai eacli lactical grmiping 
will constitute a complete fighting h)rce. 
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339. I'ODi and motor iH(<Kiueiu> iiiiiy Ijc cutiiljiiied. 
Toot iroo[)s may march i'roiii ilie initial poiiii wliik' 
awaiting tlieir transportation, or may he delrm-kcti 
short of tlieir desiinaiion- 

340. Preparations lor anil the conduct of ino\e]iietus 
by successive nips are greatly facilinted by the adop- 
tion of standing opctaiiiii; ])ioce(liires. Otherwise the 
])laiis and orders foi' siicli in(t\ eincnts are so time-con- 
snining in their preparation a.s to tnillify ihe poipiuial 
mobility of the command. 

341. VVlien combat is probable, .special attention i-t 
given to the protect i(ni of the dcirncking area, lo the 
composition of the tactical groii|)ing mo\'ing in tJie 
first trip, and to the .lecnriiy of the /one of mo^eli!enl 
between the separate elements of the command. 

TACTICAL CONSIDERATIONS 

342. The factors ^vhicli exerci.se the greatest iniliiciue 
upon dispositions for marching arc the conipo.sition 
and projcimity of the hostile ground foires and the 
activity of ho.stile aviation. Di.siance no longer give.s 
to armies the same degree of protection and freedom 
of action as iti the past. When tlie hostile fortes in 
elude meclumized elcinent.s coiiiari with such elements 
should be expec ted from an\ fiireciion not proiecieil 
by frietidl) foires or terrain barriers. 

When contact with enenn groiiiKl forces i.s remote, 
the principal object of march disposition i.s to facilitate 
and e.xpeoite the movement of ti'iKtp.s anri to con.servc 
their energy. Commanders mal*.' ii.sc* of the a^•ailable 
motor transportation lor moving loot troops. As fai 
as practicable, colittmis are compo.sed of units ha\'ing 
the same rate of movement. Scpaiatc roads are as- 
signed to columns hav ing difleieiii rates of niovcinent, 
or their tnovemems by ihe .•iame road arc echeloned 
in lime. 
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When contact wiili llie enemy is probable, tactical 
consideraiions govern march dispositions. Cohinms 
are constiuited in accordance \^'iih their tactical mis- 
sions. Adetitiate provisions are made lor security. 

Service troops and kitchen and baggage trains may 
be held in a protected area aiid moved forward under 
cover of darkness. 

343. A l;Hge unit advancing agrnnst the enemy is as- 
signed citlier successive objectives or a 'direction of 
movement, and ciilier a /one or roittcs of movement. 

A large unit who.se zone of mo\ement includes 
se\cral routes assigns routes or zones to its component 
units in accordance with its plan of niatieiivcr. 

344. When the enemy main forces are distant, a large 
unit usually moves in a broad and deep formation 
in order to retain the powci of maneuver and to 
achiexc the rapidity of mo\eincnt essential to the 
initiative. Reconnaissance troo|js recormoiter the as- 
signed zone of reconnaissance and gain contact with 
the hostile forces. Security against motorized and 
mechanized forces is provided in the zone of recon- 
naissance through the successive seizure of road centers 
and iiattn'al terrain lines by the aggressive action of 
mol)tJe detachments operating well to the from and 
on unsupported (lanks. 

345. With the closer approach to the enemy, the zfnic 
of reconnaissance becomes less extensive and less time 
is available to prepare for action. Readiness for conjbat 
requires a dimimiiion in the depth of the formation. 
Columns arc cottsiiiuicci in accordance with laciicai 
missions. 

•346. Commanders dispose their tactical grotipings in 
order to permit flexibility of maneuver and rcadinc.s.s 
^■ior deployment in the direction of the enemy. 

A lormalion in depth provides maKinuim lle.Kibility 
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of nivnici.i\ er but delays cicployniem. It is the easiest 
of all fonnaiioiis to control, enables the cotiimandci 
to exert the inaximum influence in coordinating the 
action of the forces iiiiLially engaged, and assures the 
availability of units intended for maneuver. 

A formation in width increases readiness for de- 
ployment in the direction of movement. Maneuver- 
ability is restricted, especially after gaining contact; 
changes of direction are difficult. 

A formal ion in which coltmiiis are echeloned to a 
flank facilitates nianeuver and dcploynicni to tiiat 
flank and retains to varying degrees the advantages 
and disadvantages of both linear and colimmar for- 
mations. 

The fonunandcr's movement order prescribes the 
time and place of departure of his columns so as to 
produce the desired formation and includes such in- 
structions pertaining to subseqiicnt coordination as 
can be foreseen. 

Movements may be controlled by jirescribing iho 
hour when tlie liead of the main body of the respective 
columns will continue the advance beyond the desig- 
nated terrain ^phase) lines. These internie<liate objec- 
tives may be jjrcscribed in the order or during the 
movenicnt. Column comniandcrs report promptly 
when these objecii\es are reached and at other desig- 
nated times. The imminence of contact with strong 
forces prejjared for battle, the probable inequality 
in progi'ess of the several culumns, and suitable terrain 
affording concealment, cover, and tactical advantages 
largely determine the length of bounds. 

Control of the movement may also be obtained 
ivitlioiit the designation of phase lines. Under this 
procedure, subordinates furnish periodic position re- 
]Dorts and the connnander issues his orders during the 
movement, 

347. When contact with strong forces prepared for 
batile is iinniinent, the commander assures himself of 
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coniinucd possession ol icrrHin siiiiable for subsequent 
maneuver and prepares his conntuintl for coniljat. He 
coordinates fmlher advance by prescribing terrain 
lines ihat will l)c seized by the advance guards while 
the main bodies of the icspcciivc columns are suitably 
disposed for coiiibat within siipporiinj^ distance. After 
a march has begun, vai'iaiions in eclieioiimeut are 
regulated by hailing certain columns or by changing 
the duration of their rest periods. 

348. In an advance, commanders mid their staff parties 
are well forward. The commander goes where he 
best can control the operation, usually with his prin- 
cipal column or with ihe colintin along which the axis 
of signal conniumicntic)n is being established. Ordi- 
narily, the comniander and his staff party move by 
bounds to successive locations where messages may 
be received and sent. He may be accompanied l>y 
one or more of his |)rincipal subordinate commanders. 

349. Signal cmnjnimicaiiov between columns and 
u'iih the superior commander is regulated ordinarily 
by standing operating procedure, supplemented as 
necessary by special insiniciions. Ordinarily the means 
employed are messenger and vehicular radio. Liaison 
airplanes may be used lo maintain coniaci between 
colunms and to report their arrival at siiccessi\'e march 
objeciivc.s. Fidl u,se is made of existing commercial 
signal communications systems. 

350. A colimm com]>riscs its security detachments, the 
main body, and ihe trains. Tlur formation and niove- 
menl of each of the.sc groupings are rcgiilatecl by a 
designated commander in accordance with instructions 
of the column commander. Distance betwceii the 
grou])ings is regulated by the column commander. 

The maintenance of roads and the removal of 
obstacles require the urcscnce of an entrineer unii vviih 
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the advance guard or near the head of each principal 
column. 

351. The order of march of a column ot all arms ad- 
vancing against the enemy is dependent upon the ter- 
rain, the tactical situation, the mission of the column, 
and the relative mobility of the component units. 

The order of march of security detachments ordi- 
narily is prescribed by their respective commanders. 
The column commander prescribes the order of march 
of the main body. 

352. When contact with the enemy is possible, the 
order of inarch of a column composed of elements of 
approximately equal mobility is adapted to the re- 
quirements of security and to the probable order of 
entry of units into action. 

Artillery is placed within the column in order to 
insure its protection but primarily to insure its avail- 
ability for early and adequate support of the security 
force* and the initial action of the main body. 

Antitank weapons must be disposed and employed 
in order to provide protection to the moving column 
Antitank weapons are attached to security detach- 
ments. 

Motor vehicles required in the exercise of command 
and control of the column ordinarily advance by 
bounds in the interval between the main body and 
the security detachment. Other motor elements per- 
taining to staflE parties march at the head of their units. 

Trains are so placed in the column as to be available 
to their units when required. Trains not immediately 
required may be held in protected areas in rear and 
sent forward when the situation permits. 

353. Orders for troop movements must be issued suffi- 
ciently in advance to permit preparation by the troops. 
For items to be included in a march order, see FiVI 
101-5. 
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354. The routes should be reconnoitt-red and marked 
prior to the cominencenieni of the march. Timely 

measures are taken for preparation of stream crossings 
and for the removal of obstacles and other possible 
causes of delay. 

Careful examination is made of fords, bridges, and 
ice before attempting a stream crossijig. 

355. Cross-country inarches usually will be necessary 
in the development and approach march preliminary 
to battle, or in the extension of a command for the 
purpose of diminishing its vulnerability to air attack. 
Overextension in depth is a\'oided by inneasing the 
number of columns on the front of advance. 

In difficult terrain, foot and mounted troops con- 
stitute the elements of a command most capable of 
cross-country movement. 

356. With the approach of a cokitun to close contact 
with strong hostile forces, it becomes necessary to aban- 
don the road and to develop the route columii into 

a broader formation. The development of a large 
tomniand is expedited by an advance in several col- 
umns. The area where development starts ordinarily 
depends upon the effectiveness of the enemy's artillery 
fire. As a rule, time can be saved and losses avoided 
by detcairing isolated areas under hostile observation 
or fire rather tliati by starting early development. 

357. The development of the column is effected by 
breaking the single column into several roughly 
parallel columns, each of which is assigned a marcli 
objective. As contact with the enemy becotnes ini- 
nunent, these columns themselves are developed into 
smaller columns. 

Time is generally gained in the execution of the 
development by assigning the longest routes to the 
leading units of the cokimn. 
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358. 'J"he rcsnli ot ilic complete tlevcfopmenL of the 
command is lo disiril>iuc the iroops in accordance 
with the commander's plan ol action. 

Tlic development of a division usually terminates 

In the occupation of assembly jjositions by front line 
tinits prcliminai v lo depl()\ iiient for attack or defense. 

359. Assembly positions :irc so selected as to be, as far 
as prariicable, screened from air and ground observa- 
tion and reconnaissancf. J trrain which provides 
turn-aroiinds for motor velii* Ics, natural protection 
against a mechanized ait;icU. and accessible ground 
observation is desirable. Tbi- posititm should Iv such 
that the troops have at liicii disposal fa\rirable lines 
of ach aiice to ilieir comfiat oosiiions. When ilie ter- 
rain docs not alford concealim lU, the asseinbh posi- 
tion of a di\'isi<m in daylight is tisuaily beyond the 
efFcctivc range of hostile artillery. The asseiid)lv 
position is protected by antitank wcajxms and local 
security detachments. The artiller\ is so disposed that 
it can protect the occupation of the assembly position. 

360. Massing of units in close formation in assembly 
positions is avoided. Units arc separated by sufficient 
intervals and distances to insure that concentrated 
targets are not offered to hostile air attack or artillery 
fire. Each unit makes its own provisions for local 
all-around sectirity. 

361. When a command excctitcs its development un- 
der cover of darkness, ail preparations for the maneu- 
ver are com]jlcied, as far as practicable, before dark. 
A covering force is seiu forward witboiu delay to 
gain contact with the enemy; routes of adx'ancc are 
reconnoitered and marked; if necessary artillery pro- 
tects the occupation of the a.ssembly position by 
occupying suitable firing positions before dark or 
completing its preparations for night firing. In general, 
the provisions for night marches apply. 
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362. Night marches ottcii ate rcqiiired to provide 
concealnieni from air and ground observation, and 
securiiy Croni air attack. 1 liey may be made for the 
purpose of avoiding exces.sivc liuat. 

When troops arc bein^ coucciiirated by niglit 
iiiarclies, iiiovcmeni before dark except by small de- 
tachnicnis and single vehitles should be prohibited, 
;uid daybreak should Fnul the iroojjs either in posiiiou 
or in concealed localities. 

363. Night marches must bo prepared carcftilly. I'riot 
rcconnais.sniice of routes and asscnii>ly areas is impor- 
tant. Special precautions are taken to insure the main- 
icnancc of direction and coiniection within the rol- 
unni. Gtiidcs and connecting grotips arc furnished 
whenever practicable. 

364. When conccalmcru is souglii during night 
marches, nicasitrcs lo a\oid disclosure nnisi lie rigidly 
enforced. Such measures may include enforcement of 
light discii>line; iusinictions to halt or to clear ihc 
road wheti illiiininated by flares; rapid bounds by 
motor and mounted elements beiwecu successive areas 
of concealment; silencing all radios: and when near 
the enemy, ihe maintenance of silence by personnel, 
and so far as practicable the suppression of noise:: 
made by vehicles, motors, and equi|)mcnt, 

365. Forced marches impair the fighting power ol 
irrx)ps and are undertaken in cases of necessity only. 
The coni[)lciion of the inarch must find the irnops in 
condition to accomplish the object of the inoveincni,. 
Rcquircnionts for increa.sed rates of march are met, 
wherever practicable, by the use of motor transporta- 
tion. 

The length of marches of foot and mounted troops 
is increased by increasing the ntimber of marching 
hotirs per day, rather than by increasing the honrly 
rate of marcli. The march may be broken into short 
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stretches by halls o) se\era! hfxiis' duration. A long 
forced march jjractically becomes a succession of daily 
tiiarclics of greater average length with shorter inter- 
vals of rest. 

?66. For march details, see FM 101-10. 

MARCH TECHNIQUE 

357. Ill each arm and service, inovement is based upon 
a march unit. In foot and mounted units, liic bat- 
talion or squadion constitutes the march unit. In 
motorized ancl mechanized units, the march unit will 
be composed ordinarily of a number of vehicles easily 
controlled by one commander; the company, troop, or 
battery, or exceptionally the battalion, is the most 
satisfactory march unit'. Small separate units may be 
constituted as march units or attached to inarcli luiits. 

In each march unit, the order of march of tlic sev- 
eral component units is normally changed daily. Rota- 
tion in the order of the march of larger units also may 
be ordered when permitted by the situation. 

368. Distance between march units, and between 
elements within march units, is prescribed for each 
march in accordance with the situation. 

Irrcgidarities in the rate of march in cohnnns are 
absorbed, as far as ]i)-acticable, within the space be- 
tween march units. In motor columns, irregiilariiies 
are also absorbed between vehicles. 

369. A march column is formed by the successive 
arrival of its coiTijX)ncnt units at an initial point 

located in the direction of march. It should be incon- 
spicuous to hostile air observation and easy to identify 
on the ground. 

370. Initial ]Xiints, and the time at which the heads 
■jI columns pass and the tails of columns clear the 
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initial points, arc statccl in the march ortler or in a 
inarch table accotnpanyini^ it. 

When a large unit marches in several coltimns. tlie 
inarch order may Fix an initial paint for each coluinn, 
or designate an initial line to be reached or cleared at 
a prescribetl hour by a specified element of each col- 
umn. When an initial liiic h designated, each cohinui 
conimander fixes an initial point and time of passage 
in such manner as to pass the initial line as prescribed 
in the orders of the higher connnander. 

371. Commanders of subordinate tinits of a coliinin 
consider the route to be rf)llowed in reaching the 
initial point, calculate the time retjuired, and. start 
their commands so that there will be neither delay 
nor waiting at the initial point or elsewhere. 

372. When several elements of a command marching 
by different routes are to join on a single roaci or 
when their routes of inarch cross each other, arrival 
at or clearing of the point of junction is so timed :i.s 
to prevent interference between coliunns. 

When an unforeseen crossing of two colimins occurs 
and t>o control personnel of a superior headquarters 
is present, the senior commander regulates the cross- 
ing, basing his action on the situation and the mission.s 
of the two colunnis. 

373. The time to be fixed for the start of the inarch 
depends upon the situation, the length of the niarcJi. 
and the time at which the troops must arrive at their 
destination. 

374. The rates and lengths of march vary with the 

situation, weather, lime of day, character of the roads, 
condition of the troojjs, nature of the terrain, and the 
obstacles that must be overcome. Average rates and 
lengths of march are given in FM 101-10. 
The elongation of a cohmin varies with speed of 
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nioveinciit, road conditions, wcalhcr, condition of the 
troops, and the niarcli disposition adopted for anti- 
aircraft protection. 

In each marcli unit, ll)e leading element under the 
direction of its conimanding officer regulates the rate 
of mardi in accordance with instructions issued- for 
the march. 

375. i\totor cnlnmns may nifn'e in open or close col- 
iiiiiM formation at pie.scril)"d rates or by infiltratioi) 
at high speed. (See FM 25-10.) 

376. Ordinarily, troops keep to the right of the road, 
leaving the left free for passage of other traffic along 
ih" column. On rmicldy. siuuiy, or dusty roads, or 
.nen both sides of the road provide concealment from 
air observation, or when attack hy hostile combat 
a\'iation is probable, troops may be directed to innrcli 
on both 5ide.s of the road, the middle of the road 
being kept clear for other traffic. 

377. Rest periods dinitia a march arc a necessity and 

are habiiiially taken at rcc;ular iiiier\'als to rest men 
and animals, lo service vehicles, to atljiist equipment, 
anti for other pnrjjoses. Halts generally arc regulated 
by standing ojierating procedure. Unit commaiKier.s 
are promptly notified of the time and approximate 
length of any halts not provided for in the march 
order. 

378. After the first hall, which usually lasts 15 min- 
utes, columns containing foot elements halt 10 min- 
utes each hour: mountL-d iroo)>s halt from 5 to 10 
niiuuies eacii hour. The halts of motor columns are 
itiade e\'cry 2 or 3 hours. 

All march units of foot troops halt s'inuiltancnusly 
and resiune marching simultaneously; all march units 
of mounted, motorized, or armored troop.s may halt 
and resimie marching simulianconslv or successively. 
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Ai the signal for ilie hall, iiniii bear lo the side of tlie 
road ant! troojas fall out or clisnioiiiit to rest. The road 
must be left clear by units at a halt. 

Shortly before the lerniination of the halt, the com- 
mander of each march unit gives the preparatory sig- 
nal for the resumption of the march. Foot troops fall 
in, mounted men remount, drivers resume tiicir scats. 
Eacli unit moves out at the signal of its iinU com- 
mander. 

379. It is desirable to finish the day's march eaily. 
However, the length of the march or the desirability 
of avoiding excessive midday heat may render it advan- 
tageous to make a long halt toward the middle of the 
day. 

At long halts, each unit or group moves to a pre- 
viously rcconnoitcred location in proximity to the 
route of march. Mounted units are located near 
soiirce.s of water supjily. 

380. Men are not permitted to fall out dining tlie 
niarch or lo leave the immtfliaie vicinity of tlieir unit 
(luring halts, without the specific authority ol an offi- 
cer of I heir unit. An officer marclies at the tail of each 
inarch unit. He is charged with keeping the unit 
closed up and with preventing straggling. He exam- 
ines men who fall out on account of sickness or sore 
feet. He gives them a written note to the surgeon or 
retjuires ihem to continue the niarch. 

A small guarcl marches at the tail of each regiment 
and separate unit lo control stragglers not admitted 
to the medical vehicle by the surgeon. 

A detachment of military police marches in rear of 
the combat troo|is of each column. It arrests men 
found absent from their units without authority and, 
except in cases of men apprehended for serious 
offenses, turns them over to their units at the first 
opportunity with a statement of the circumstances of 
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their Rjiprehension. For uigani/ation and diuics of 
military police, see FM 19-5. 

381. One of the medical officers attached to a troop 
unit marches at the lail of the unit. He exatiiine.s 
men authorized to wait his passage. He admits them 
Lo i}ie iiicfh'cal veliiclc or authorizes ihem to place 
arms and eciiii]jnieni (in vvliole or in part) on that 
vehicle or otlicr irans|3or:ation j^rovidecl for the pur- 
po.se, or direcih them to report to ihe guard at tlie 
lail of the regimeiu. One or more medical vehicles 
march at the tail of each reg;iinciit and similar iinii 
for the transportation of men who become sick or dis- 
abled. 

For details concern! n}>; collection and evacuation of 
casualties, see I'M 100-10. 

382. A vehicle which is compelled to halt moves oil 
to one side of the rf>ad and signals vehicles in rear to 
pa,ss. Disabled vehicles are promptly removed from the 
road. 

383. Assemblies from march coliiiiins ncciu- incidem 
to long halts, occupation of a.ssembly jjositions during 
development for combat, entrucking and detrucking, 
and for other purpo.scs, The column commander 
selects the assembly area in accordance witli the situa- 
tion or instructions received. He allots portions of the 
area lo component elemenis according to the situation 
and probable future action. Whenever practicable, 
arrangements for the occupation of the area ;ire based 
upon detailed reconnaissance. 

384. Assembly areas may be announced in the initial 
march orders or during the course of the movement. 
In either case, subsequent arrangements are facilitated 
greatly by having representatives of the major units 
march near ihe head of the column. Tht: .column 
cnnini'ander announces the location of his command 
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j)ost, and indicates to the icprc.'scnLiuives ol ihc major 
units their respective areas in snflicient detail to ])rc- 
vent congestion and delay in clearing the niads. These 
representatives, after I'cconnoiteriuff theii' res])ecti%'e 
iireas and routes thereto, meet their units and conduct 
them to tlieir assembly areas. 

l*rovision is made for traflic control and scritritv. 
(See ch. 7 and FM 25-10.) 

Roads arc jHomptly cleaicd. This is expedited, and 
wear and tear on motor vehicles arc reduced b) pre- 
]>aring turn-outs at places where motor cohinins 1ea\e 
the roads. For this ptnpose, engineers equipped wiih 
bulldozers are especially useful. 

385. Special precautions are taken to avoid conges- 
tion and delay during die passage ot obstacles and 
defiles, Provision is made promptly for antiaircraft 
protection. The massing of troops, especially in the 
\ icinity of an obstacle or defile, is to be avoided. 

386. Fordnblc streams arc reconnoitcred and provi- 
sions are made in ad%'ance lor avoidinj^ conftision and 
unnecessary delay at crossings to include the regaining 
of distances and the preparation of additional cross- 
ings. 

When a road leads through swamps or tjuicksand or 
across a stream with treaclierous bottom, the limits of 
the road are marked or warnings are placed at dan- 
gerous points. 

387. An engineer officer in chiirge of any bridge is 
responsible for its structural adequacy and the regula- 
tion of traffic on the bridge and its approaches. In- 
struction.s issued by the enirineer olficer and ihc engi- 
tieer bridge guard relative to the use of the isridge 
are strictly obeyed. 

March commanders are responsible that vehicles 
exceeding the maximum load cajjacity of the bridge 
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are cut out oi the column lor crossing at some otlicr 
point. 

388. Foot troops crossing bridges march without 
cadence. In crossing on a ponton bridge, mounted 
men lead their animals in column of twos; pairs of 
draft animals in front of ihe wheel pair are led; motor 
vehicles travel slowly, liokting to the center of the 
bridge and maintaining the distance prescribed by tlie 
engineer officer. 

389. In the e\ent of a tactical cniergoiicy occuring at 
or near the britlge, troops on the bridge and its 
approaches are evacuated as directed by the engineer 
officer in charge. 

390. In jerrying operotions, foot troo[JS arc first 
brought to assembly areas, iindei- cover, in the vicinity 
of tlic cniljarkation point. Here they are organized 
into tactical groupings coiTcsjjonding to the capacity 
of the means for ferrying. Engineer equipment needed 
for the crossing but not already at ilie river, is issued 
to troops at the final a.ssembly area where instructions 
for embarking and disembarking and for conduct dur- 
ing the crossing arc given. At the proper time, each 
tactical groni)itig is conducted to the point of em- 
barkation by an engineer guide. MovenieiU from the 
linal assembly area to the river is under the control 
of the engineer troops. 

On arrival at the cmbavkatioii point, troops enter 
the boat or raft in the manner directed by the engi- 
neer in charge. The engineer in charge is resjx>iisible 
for the arrangement of the loads and for handling of 
the boats. Indivi<lual equipment fs loosened so- that 
it may be removed easily. 

391. Vehicles mny be ferried. While awaiting passage 
they are held under cover at a point where they will 
not block the approaches. Vehicles are loaded as di- 
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rccted by mc ciit;iiicc-i oifuci in <hargc. They usually 
are secured ljy brakes antl blocking. Horses may be 
crossed by swimniiiif^. In unlnudiiig, the debarkation 
point is cleared promptly. 

MOVEMENTS BY RAIL 

392. The general organi/aticni, operaiion. and control 
of rail transportation arc discussed in KM 100-10. 

Clieck lists for r)rdcis, and. cniraiiung and detrain- 
ing tables are contained in FM 101—5. Technical and 
logistical data pertaining to rail niovcnnenis arc con- 
tained in FM 101-10. 

393. For distances less than 150 miles, it is generally 
expedient to move an infantry division by motor 
transportation (organic or attachc-ci); for distances be- 
tween I.IO and 3,50 niilcs, by forwarding vehicles over 
the highway while troo|>s move by rail; and for di.s- 
tances beyond B.50 miles, both iroojjs and their vehicles 
by rail. Smaller units may be moved by rail over 
shorter distances. 

394. Each imit will maintain a record of current 
tmnsportntio)! reijuherncnts tor its movement as a 
whole and by separate luiius, including arrangement 
of trains and lists f)f sii|3plie,s and ecjuipage to accom- 
pany the troops uniler varying conditions. Units must 
jjc given timely notification of impending rail move- 
ments, in order to permit proper preparation, 

395. Orders direijiiiig ilie niovemenL of a unit by rail 
designate the points at which the enuainment of the 
unit will take place, indicate the numtjer of trains and 
the hours of departure, and state the detraining area 
or destination of the movement, when these are defi- 
nitely known and con.siderationi of secrec\ do not 
opjjose. However, the movement is freqnendy direct- 
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otl lo a regulating siaiion frtiin wiiich the several 
units are routed lo detraining i>iatioii!>. 

396. The fonmiaiuJcr.of the troops is responsible for 
(lie prepar:iiion of plans and tables rcgulaiinj^ eiitrain- 
nient and de]jartnre of the elements of his command. 
He is assisted hy a reprcsetiiative of the railway. The 
services ot cxpei fcnccd ronnnercial railroad employees 
should be nlili/cd lo the maximum in planning troop 
movemenis by rail. 

397. The order in which elements arc forwardetl is 
determined by tactical and administrative factors. 

398. 'The iissigruiieni of luiits to entraining points is 
determined by availability of suitable Itrdding facil- 
ities, maiei iel to be loaded, and proximity of elements 
to entraining points. 

399. A traiisporlation grouping coi\s]&is of the troops, 
etjiiipnieni, and su])p!ies transported on otic train. 
When tactical considerations govern, tacticjl unity 
should be preserved and each element should be ac- 
companied in the same train by its own vehicles and 
etpiipment. 

400. A senior, officer is detailed in charge of cacli 
entraining point. He snpervises the cnirainment, 
police, and antiaircraft security at the station and is 
fnrnished with the necessary guard, transportation, 
and other assistance. 

401. Each unit nio\'es to its eiuraining point in time 
lo complete its ciitraitiinem before the scheduled liour 
of departure. Units shoiiJti be directed to arrive at 
their designated- entraining points at an hour amply 
sufficient to alto%v entraining but not .so early as to 
re.snli in congestion on routes to or at the entraining 
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point. l'rem;tuirc emrainirif^ ol personnel should be 
avoided. 

402. The responsibility of the entraining officer 

{< jises. and the rcsjjonsibiliiy of ilie commander of ilie 
lr;ins[i<)i lation grouping (train coniniandcr) begins 
when cnlrainnient is complotcci and the train has been 
i tceptcd by the railway for ni()\enient. The train 
commander is res])on.sib!e lor the security, discipline, 
and adniinLsiration en route but exercise.s no control 
over the operation of the train. 

403. A representative of the command and an officer 

ol the raiiwa) iransponation service proceed to the 
detraining area in advance ol the troops or arrive on 
the first train ol the irooji nicivement. The repre- 
sentative of the command determines the distribution 
ol the troops in the detraining area, in accordance 
with the commander's instructions. 

MOVEMENTS BY AIR 

404. Air transport may be employed advantageously 
lor moving troops and su|)plies at high speed. 

405. Troops transported by air are formed into tact- 
ical groupings which correspond to the carrying 
capacity of the available transport, l^hese groupings 
are constittited according to their tactical missions and 
are landed in accordance with the requirements of 
sectirity and in the order of their probable participa- 
tion in subsequent opei;ation.s. 

406. Essentinl items of eqtn'pitiefit., and pefsovmel aik! 
equipment necessary to the exercise of command arc 
distributed among the available airplanes. 

407. Scctirity of the landing area is es.sential to a stic- 
cessful movement by air. Airborne injops may be 
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used lor. this |jiir|j)Osc. For operaiions by airborne 
troops, sec chapter 14. 

MOVEMENTS BY WATER 

408. Water traiis])6rt is characterized by large per 
iDiuiel and tonnage capacity, great range, and com- 
parativel} slow speed. 

409. Waterborne movements are especially vulnerable 
lo aitack b\ liostile air. sea. aiul imder^ea lorccs. Tlicy 
must be accompanied by special means for protection. 
Tran^ipoiLs nornially travel in convoy under naval 
connnand and with a naval escort. 

410. Tlie ability of troops traiLsportcd by water to 
land on any shore within a great range, farilitaiei 
surprise. 

411. Troop.s to be transported by water are formed 
into tactical groupings correspoiicling to the carrying 
capacity of the available transports. These groupings 
are consiirutcd according to their tactical missions, 
and are landed in accoidance with the requirenieins 
of secnriiy anrl in the orficr of their probable partici- 
pation in snbscqiicnt operations. 

The distribution of troops, equipment, and snppiies 
throughout the transports of a convoy is dependent 
upon the contemplated operations upon landing. For 
landing opcraiions'on hostile shores, it is essential that 
the combat loading insure that the organic and special 
t't|uipnicn! and supplies to be used ai'c readily avail- 
able on the same iraiisport. Personnel and equip- 
ment necessary lo the excrrisc of command are dis- 
tribiued among the available transports. 

412. For operations by troops landing on hostile 
shores, see FM 31-5. 
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SECURITY DURINC MOVEMENT 



413. Instructions relative to security may lie included 
in a march order or may be issued .separately in frag- 
mentary form. 

414. The early information fiuniOicd l)y the recon- 
naissance elements becomes the first ste]) in tlic Kcrur- 
iiy measures of the ronnnand. 

Liaison and direct conmiuniration between recon- 
naissance elements and securitj detachments will be 
habitual. 

Each column provides it.s own all-around security. 

415. Troops will not fire on any aircraft inilcss it is 
clearly recognized as hostile, pnsitively identified as 
hostile, or the aircraft attacks with bombs or gun fire. 
(Sec ijar. 271.) 

416. Active fiiea/is of protection against air attack 
include fighter aviation, antiaircraft artillery, and 
firganic weapons. 

417. A7ili()ircraft protection is employed ai critica! 
points nltjng the route of march such as initial points, 
bridges or other defiles, (icirucking areas, 4)ivouac 
areas, and assembly areas. 

If suliicient antiaircraft artillery is available, sonic 
may be distributed within the column to stipplement 
organic weapons. Troo])s must i)e thorouglily trained 
in antiaircraft fire and indociriiialed in the effective- 
ness of their organic weapons against low flying air- 
craft. 

418. Avtinirhome proiecHoti, particidarly at bridges 
or other defiles, should be provided. Highly mobile 
forces are particularly effective against airborne 
irooj)s. 
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419. A Knieiixg jorcr may be seni forward early to 
sw inx' ciitif al terrain well lo the front. 

420. Security ;il<)ng the axis of luovement is j)ro\'itk'cl 
by an advance guard whcsc mission' is to prevent 
unnecessary delay of tlie main body, and to protect 
it against smprise and groiiiid observation. Tlie 
advance j;uarcl in.MUes for the main Ixxiy the time 
and space required for its deploymeiu for action. 
When contact with important encniy forces is made, 
the action of tlie advance guard depends upon the 
pliin for the employment of the main body. The 
atlvance guard connnandcr is given early information 
of iliis |)lan. 

421. TMc strength and composition of an ad\ance 
g;uard vai'y wiiJi the strength and mobility of the com- 
niand, its mission, the situation, the terrain, and the 
lime of tiay. It should be no stronger than is necessary 
for .security. Greater sti-ength i.s required as the dis- 
tance from the enemy decreases. For large conmiands, 
it comprises components of all arni.s. Engineers, when 
attachcf! are kept well forward in advance guards. 

422. lieiOiuutissance aviation may transmit urgent in- 
formation directly to .idvance guard conmianders. 

423. .Ample conununication between elements of the 
advance guard and between the advance guard and 
the main body nnist be assured. 

424. The distance between the advance gtiard and the 
main body is sniricicnt to i)rcserve for the commander 
his freedom of action in the employment of the main 
botly, but is never so great as lo exjiose the advance 
giuird to defeat before assistance can reach it. Dis- 
tances are reduced at night, in close terrain, under 
conditions of low visibility and restricted observation, 
or when ilie advance guard is .small. 
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425. The ad\ancc guard accomplishes its niission by 
rcconnoitcriiig ihe lerraiii to the front and on each 
side of the Hue of march, overcoming isolated hostile 
resistance, reconnoitering and preparing so far as 
practicable the route of advance for the niovcment 
of llie troops (removal of obstacle^ and mine Relds, 
repair of bridges and roads). Il rci unnoiiers those 
points which afford extended observation of tlie dis- 
posidons of the main body, or which provide conceal- 
ment for hostile reconnoitering or harassing detach- 
ments. It seizes and holds iniporiaiu [eatiires of tlie 
terrain, particularly tiiose that will cover from hostile 
observation the de]>loyment of the main body and 
provide good oljservation and defilade for the employ- 
ment of the artillery. According to circumstances, it 
pushes back hostile covering detachments, or opposes 
an enemy advance in force long enough to permit the 
main body to make its dispositions. 

426. The formation .ci/ an advance guard is sucii as to 
a.ssure its own security and provide sufFiciciU distribu- 
tion in depth and width for its maneuver. From front 
to rear, it is divided iiuo hiffhly mobile reconnaissance 
detaclniienis, the point, ilie advance j^arty, the sup- 
|)ort, and the reserve. In small advance guards, the 
reserve may be omitted. 

427. The considerations governing the advance guard 
of a combine<l force of all arms apply al.so to the 
security of the more mobile fortes, cavalry, armored, 
and conijiletely motorized units. The principal niod- 
IHcalions result from the superior mobility of these 
units. Advance guards operate at greater disiaiices 
from the main body and with greater distances be- 
tween their own elements. Tlie zone of reconnaissance 
is more extensive, both to ihe front and flanks. Close 
cooperation of reconnaissance aviation is of special 
importance. 
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428. W'iicn liostiie resisi:mfe i.s ti!ci, tlic leiKling elc- 
iiicnts of the advance guartl clo|>loy successively on a 
broader front. Prompt sii])pori of leading elements is 
necessary. Artillery occupies positions early and ren- 
ders fire support. Precautions are taken against infil- 
tration of hostile* element!). 

429. W'lien the command makes a long haii duriiitf 
tile course of a march, ihe advance or rear guard 
establishes a march oui)x>st, usually from the support. 
Units of the support occupy critical terrain features 
ronirolling the approaches to the column, establish 
(nM,(>iiarcls ;it commanding prtinis, and when nercssary 
send out patrols. (See ch. S.) 

430. \A^hen the flatiks of the commaucl arc not pro- 
tected by adjacent units, it will ircqucnily become 
necessary to ]>rovidc protection by the detail of a 
flank guard, whose niissicm is tf) protect the marching 
rolutnn from gioimd observation and surprise from 
the Hank, and in the event of an attack in force to 
jJiovide the neccssai y iinie and space for the develop- 
ment of the main body. 

When the main body executes a flank march in 
proximity to the enemy, flank protection assume.s great 
importance; a strong (lank guard is detailed. The 
advance guard may be converted into a flank guard 
to provide the protection rccjiiired by a change in the 
direction of march. (For furtlicr details of composi- 
tion and operation, see Field Manual of apjjropriatc 
arm.) 

431. In ortler to complete all-around secmity, a rear 
guard is deiailed with die mission of protecting ihc 
rear of the main body from sur])ri.se, harrassiiig action, 
attack, and hostile ground observation. (For the 
strength, nn'ssion, and operations of a rear ^uard for 
a retiring force, see chapter 12. Ff)r com]josition and 
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ti|jcraiioii ol roar guards, sec Field Manual ol, appro- 
priate arm.) 

432. Troop movements by atr transport rctjuiic spe- 
cial stTJjrity nicastires. 

Ill fli_i>iii. security is pr()%i(lt(l foi such movcmetits 
by flyiii!* in Enrmation under escort ol lis{lttcr aviation, 
bv disjitrsing. or In living at niglu or under other 
cotulition.s cif Ifiw visibility. 

I,<iading and iinloadiiifr J>'Jint^ in areas under 
friendly control are protected b\ fr^hter aviation and 
ground forces, inchtding antiairciad ariillcry and anti- 
tank weaijon-s. 

Unloading points within the hostile lines are j^ro- 
tectcd by fig;hier and bombardment aviation and by 
aii'bot lie' troops di.ijjprd or landed in advance. Siir- 
piht, iioldness. and detailed planning are the essence 
of .suth o])erations. 
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CHAPTER 10 



THE OFFENSrVE 
Section I. GENERAL 
OBJECTIVE 

433. An objective sonictinies may be aiiaincd by 
maneuver alone; ordinarily it must be gained by 
bailie. A sound lactical maneuver has a great influ- 
ence on the successful outcome of battle. 

434. The purpose of offensive action is ilie destruc- 
tion of the hostile armed lorces. To facilitate the 
accoiiiplislinient of this purpose, the commander 

selects a physical objective siicli as a body of troops, 
dominating terrain, a center of lines of coniinunica- 
tion, or other vital area in the hostile rear for his 
attack. The attainment of this objective is the basis 
of his own and all subordinate plans. This objective 
shotdd have the following characteristics: 

a. It's capture must be possible within the time and 
space limits imposed by the assigned mission. 

b. Its capture shoidd assure the destruction of tlie 
enemy in his position, or ihc threat of its capture 
should compel the eneniv to evacuate his jiosition. 

c. It should produce ;i convergence of effort. 

d. it must be easily identified. 

e. Its capture shoidd facilitate contemplated future 
operations. 

435. The objective liaving been selected, all compo- 
nents are directed in coordinated efforts towards its 
attainment. Actions which do not contribute to this 
purpose arc avoided. 
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436. Sound laciical iiianeuver in the otiensivc is char- 
acterized by a concciiiration ot tdort in a direction 
where success will insure the attainment of the objec- 
tive. On the remainder of the front are used only the 
iniiiiniuni nieaii'» necessary to clccfive ilie cneiiu and 
to hinder his maneuver lo oppose ibc main attack. 

DISTRIBUTION OF FORCES 

437. In the offensive, troops are distribtitcd into two 
or more piincipal taciica! tcmupinss: one or niore 
main or deci-sive attacks in which the greate.st possible 
often.sive power 15 concentrated to bring about a de- 
cision, and one or more sccx>ndar\ or holding; attacks 
whose mission is to render niaxinuiin assistance to tlie 
main attack. 

Main attack groupings are designed to scenre ihc 
oUjective and to destroy ihe liostile force. Seienidary 
attack groupings arc designed to hold the enemy in 
i>osition, to force him to conmiit his reserves pre- 
maturely and to an indecisive location, and to prevent 
him from reinforcing the front of the main attack. 

438. Jn each tactical grouping, the ni.iss of tlie avail- 
able means of combat is applied in a decisive direction. 

439. Main altacks are characterized by narrow lones 
of action, strong support of artillery, tanks, and other 
supporting wcapr)ns, effective support of combat avia- 
tion, and deep cchelonnicnt of reserves. 

440. Secondary attacks are characterized by lack ol 
depth, reduction of reserves 10 the rninimuni. maxi 
mum fire power in the attacking echelon, and wide 
/ones of action for the attack units. They will i.here 
fore usually be assigned limited objectives initiallv. 

441. When it is impractical>le to determine initially 
when or where the main attack is to be made, the com 
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mamlcr retains his Ireedoin lo act by dL-iposiiij^ his 
forces ill g]cat dci)ih, by hoJciing oul stronj^ reserves, 
and by niaiiuainiiisj; close control of his supporting 
weapons. Mobility of general reserves permits the 
shifting of the location of the rhaiii attack' to exploit 
the success of a .secondary attack. 

442. Attacking eclicions once committed to action 
lose their immediate availability for cmpioyniciit in 
the execution of other missions. Deployed and under 
lire, they can change from only at the risk of incurring 
heavy losses. The commander can materially inlliicncc 
the course of an action once begun through the em- 
ployment of reserves, five su]>port, and by coordina- 
tion with the air forces commander. 

443. Ill selecting the directiou for the main attack, the 
terrain must be carefuli)' .studied. The choice of tlie 
from on winch the main attack and the main cfforo 
of subordinate units are iTiade often is iletermined \>\ 
the possibilities which the terrain offers for eJfectiu. 
employmenl of avtillcry and mcchanizcft units. 

Selection of the direction of the main attack is influ- 
enced also by tlic tinie available for movement bef<»re 
the attack must be lannclied. In situations where 
speed is essential, mobile units coniposed largely of 
armor may be employed. Such units should not be 
employed against strongly prepared positions protected 
by obstacles. 

Air superiority and effective coordination tail/i com- 
bat aviation is an essential part of any major attack. 

FORMS OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 

444. Attack maneuvers are classified as envelopments 

and penetrations. 

445. Ill an envelopment, the main attack is directed 
against the flank or rear of the initial disposition of 
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the eiicmys' main lurces and lo^^•arri an objective in 
rear of his from lines. It seeks lo surround that por- 
tion ol the enenivs' forces in front of the objective. It 
is assisted usually by a secoudary attack directed 
against the encniys' front. 

A successful envelopment dcjK-nds largely on the 
degree of snrprise attained and on ihe ability of the 
secondary attack to contain the bulk of the enemy's 
forces. Siirjjrise is seemed by maneuvering lo avoid 
observation by the enemy and by deceiving hini. Su- 
porior mobility incfeascs tite prospect of mucccss. 

An envclopnieiit avoids attacking on ground chosen 
by the enemy, and forces him to fight in two or more 
directions to meet the converging efforts of the attack. 
Every effort is made to strike the defenders' Hank or 
rear in order to a\oid any^pan of liis organized front. 
Such an attack minimizes losses, handicaps (he de- 
fender's ability to meet it promptiy, compels the de- 
fender to fight on ground chosen. by the attacker, and 
produces decisive results. 

446. A turtiing mox)emcnt is an enveloping maneuver 
which passes around the enemy's main forces to strike 
at some'vital point deep in the liostile rear. The force 
making ihc manem-er u.siiall^ opei ates so far from the 
secondary attack that the prmcipal tactical groupings 
are beyond mutual supjxjrting distance (the distance 
by which forces may be separated and yet perniii one 
to move to the aid of another before it can be de- 
feated by an enemy force) ; hence, each grouping 
must be strong enough or nmbile enough to avoid 
defeat in detail. When conditions favor stich action, 
all combat elements of the command may be em- 
ployed in the turning force, leaving only reconnais- 
sance elements confronting the hostile dispositions. 
The turning movement is adapted particularly to 
highly mobile commands, sucli as cavalry, armored 
and motorized forces, and forces transported by air- 
craft. It is .invariably employed by liighly mobile 



forces in situations in wliirli the vital objective in the 
hostile rear can be seized by such a inaneiiver before 
it is necessary to involve the enveloping force in a 
major engagement with the enemy. Deception, secrecy, 
and mobiliiy are vital to successfii] execution of a 
liiniing movement. 

447. Wlien the enemy takes up a defeiisi\e position, 
ihc coiiiinaiKlcr of tlic atlackino; forces should con- 
sider the possibility of inniing tlie enemy out of his 
]>osiiion and forcing hitn to withdraw and fight on 
ground more I'avinaiDlc lo tlie attacker. 

Situations may orriir, cs|)ecially in the pursuit of a 
<teleated force, in which tlic enemy can' be forcetl by 
direct attack to liike up a defensive po.siiion while a 
portion of the more mobile attacking forces executes 
a turning movenicnt against his lines of connniinica- 
tioii. 

448. A double t'lmrlopmeiii is executed by three prin- 
cipal tactical grouj^s, two enveloping attack forces and 
a secondary attack force. A sinuiltancons envelopment 
of both fiankf generally requires considerable su- 
periority. 

The cotninaiid seeking to attack by double develop- 
ment must be dcjiloyefl or capable of dejjloying on a 
broad front against an enemy on a much narrower 
front or with little cajjability or room for maneuver. 
The maneuver is executed by fighting a liolding battle 
with the center while enveloping forces strike on both 
hostile flanks. When mobile forces are available in 
reserve, they may cotn])icic the envelopment by an 
attack from ilie rear. When conditions favor it, tliis 
form of maneuver shoidd be used because of the de- 
cisive results it promises. After an initial enveioiJtiient 
of one flank, favorable cotiditioiis for passing to a 
double etn el opulent through the use of reserves may 
be creau'd when ihc success of our troops ha.s placed 
the enemy in a disud4antagcous situation. 
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449. riie enemy's, picpavatiotis tt» intct ;in cnvt'lop- 
inent ol Iii.s flank onliiiRiily rnnnot bf 0rga11i7t.fl as 
complcicly as tiu- clcfViiiie of his frnnt wiiltoni sarrific- 
ini^ ihe strcngrli of iiis origioal front, i-sp. i illy if the 
trivt'lopmcni is laiiiK Jicci Ironi a ioraliiy d'-cp on tin 
liostilf flank ,;r rear. 

The dereniler strciimlit-iis an unsnpporU'd ifjnk lj\ 
reser\fs eclifloiicd in depth and in w-id.h. \\ !>en 
threatened with enveiopincut he nuivis ihtni 10 itieci 
the maneuver, if necessary reronstituiinj; rciiti\es Imni 
ihf).sc portions of his from not hcavilv attacked. He 
may attempt to envelop tlic aliurkiti^ forces, nr to ex- 
tend his flank beyond that of tlic atiark up to ihc limit 
sf ins siren,2;ih* An attempt on the pari of the at(a( ker 
o meet, siicli liostile extension may lead to overexten- 
\sun or 10 a dangerous separaiitm oi the enveloping 
forces from tho.se niakinfj the .secondary attack. It 
usually is better to take advantage of the enemy's ex- 
tension and consequent \veakn«;ss bv retaining a deep 
fonnation and to penetrate his thinly held fron: ''an 
to overexleiid in an effort furtlicr to outflank tlie po- 
<:iiIon. When the enemy extends liis position beyond 
ihc eiivelojiiiig fortes, panicitlar attention miv-t be 
paid to protecting the exterior flank by the ti>-e of 
the general reserves ol the higher commander. 

450. When the situation does not favor an envelop 

nient, the main attack is dircrted to penetrate \Im 
hostile front. Conditions zvhicli demand a fteiicluiiin,! 
arc eneiiiy's flanks tmassailable or !..i k of time to ni.ixe 
an enveloping maneuver. Conditiotis which. fai '>' » 
pe.nclralion are overextension of the enemy or ten"ain 
and obsorvaiion favorable for more effective coopf.,f 
tion of the coml)ined arms. Such an attack often ran 
be organized more quickly than can an envclopnit ■■ 

451. In a penetration the main attack pa.sses through 
.some portion of the area occu-pied bj- the enemy's 
main forces and is directed on ati Qbjeciivc in his rear. 
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It is diaracicri/ed by the toinplctc ni])iiiic of tlie 
enemy's dispositions; tlie seuure of the objective hy 
opciaiiou'. through the gap: and ihc cinclopmeni of 
one or both flanks created by the break-throiigli. 

The essential coiiditiom for success are surpri.se. 
stiHicienl fire power, eipecially artillery, to nciitralt/e 
the area of peiieti-ation, favorable terrain within tlu' 
hostile position for the adsance of the attacking 
troops, and strenpfth to carry the attack through to its 
objective. 

452. In the pcnetiation of a defensi\'e position, the 
main attack tJi launched on a front wider ilian that of 
the contemplated break-thmngh in order to hold the 
en?my in place on the flanks of the penetration. The 

attack on the remainder of the fiostllc front is <k-signcd 
to contain* the enemy and pre\ent hint from moving 
his reserves. 

The amount of artillery, mcclianized iniits, and coin- 
bat aviation available largely determines the wicUh of 
the froiit of penetration. The wider the front of pene- 
tration, the deeper it can be driven and the more 
difficult it will be for the enemy to close the gap. The 
deeper the penetration, the more efTeciive will be the 
action of niobiie ic.ier\x's in seizing the objective and 
rolling up the hostile flanks. 

The greatest distribution in depth' is placed oppo 
site the prospective fr^'t of pcneiration. The tlis 
tribution of troo|3s , provides lor three sepantle 
impulses: a break through ihe hostile position, a wid 
ening of the gap thus {'reatetl by enveloping one or 
both interior hostile flanks, and the seizure of the 
objective and exjjloitation of ilic success. 

The sequence of these impidses depends on the situ- 
ation. Jn some situations it is practicable through the 
existence ol weaknesses or gaps in the tiieniy's front 
for mobile troops (aiTijored. motorized, or cavalry di- 
visions) to break through and to proceed Straight to 
the objective, while operations of local envelopment 
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and exploitaiion are perlormcd by less mobile iroO|)S. 
Ill other situations fool iroops must break through, 
the more mobile irnnjis being held initially in reserve 
and nsed later to operate through the gap created by 
the foot troops. 

453. The mission of the attacking echelon of troops 
is to break through the enemy's dispositions to a 
depth whicii will prevent the niaitaenancc of the con- 
tinuity of his baiile position. Until this mission has 
been accomplished, the attacking iroops do not divert 
tlieir strength to the attack of the flanks of the gap. 
Hostile cniniterattacks against the flanks of the pene- 
tration are met by reserves, by the fire of the artillery, 
and by combat aviation. 

The missions of rolling up the flanks of a gap cre- 
ated by penetration and of exploiting the break- 
through are assigned to reserves. Cavalry, armored, 
and motorized units are especially suitable for seizing 
the objective and for exploitation. Combat aviation is 
employed against hostile reserves and other important 
objectives lo prevent reinforcement of the area nndcr 
attack. Troops transported by air may be used to 
snpport these operations. 

454. In large commands, a penetration often is initi- 
ated by launching simultaneonsly two or more power- 
ful attacks (a midtiple penetration) against weak 
localities on the hostile front. Strong localities are 
contained initially by secondary attacks. When the 
penetrating attacks have advanced snfRcicnily far, the 
interior strong localities are reduced by maneuver, 
and the penetrating attacks arc united into a single 
main attack. The pinching out of strong hostile locali- 
ties often is facilitated by latmching midtiple pene- 
trations in converging directions. The doctrines 
applicable to a single penetration govern the organ- 
ization and conduct of a-muli!ple |)enctraiion. 
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455. ^Vhethcr ihc maneuver adopicd is an cnvelojj- 
inent or a penetration. siicccs.s will depend primarily 
on inlclligent, energciic, and coordinaied exccuiion. 
This exccuiion niu.si be based on a sound plan wliich 
is influenced largely by llie objective and direction 
of ihe main ;iitatk. 

Tile fiociiines which underlie the employment of 
ihe combined ann.s in the oflcnsive arc conservation of 
ihe combat j>owcr of troops in the attack echelon, 
provision of assi.siance for ihem to close with the 
enemy, and ilicrealier 5up]>oi'i ol their attack until the 
enemy's power of resistance i.s broken. 

FRONTAGES AND DEPTHS 

456. The frontage assigned to any iinil in an allack 
varies with the mobility, type of armament, mission, 
and combat power of ilie unit, ilie terrain, ilie amount 

of fire support available, and the probable hostile re- 
sistance. As a general guide, an infantry battalion at 
full strength in a main attack seldom is assigned a 
frontage less ilian 500 yards or more than 1,000 yards 
measured on the from of the hostile position. In ihe 
development or in a secondary attack, frontages up 
to 2,000 yard.s may be assigned. 

457. Units are rtisiributcd in depth to provide (Icxi- 
bilily of maneuver, continuity in ihc attack, and 
security. For infantry units, depifi of formation for 
combat rather than a wide exicnsir)n of front is neces- 
sary in the initial deployment since the progress of 
battle will call for maneuvers that cannot be clearly 
foieseen. This condition can be met only by initial 
distribution in cle|>ih. 

Laterally the distribution of troops in attack is gov- 
erned principally by the scheme of maneuver. It is 
influenced also by the relative advantages offered by 
different sections of the terrain. When the .situation 
requires an unusually wide extensir>n of the command. 
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(he increase is ettecied by widening the gaps beiwtcn 
units. 

RESERVES 

458. The initial sirengih and location of the resettle 
will vary with its conieinplaicd missions, the type of 
maneuver, |)Ossiblc hosiile roaction, and clarity of the 
.situation. ..After tiie auark is laundied the reserve and 
the fires of supporting arms ai-e the jirincipal means 
available to the conmniandei- for shaping the course 
of action and for enforcing a Eavorablc decision. 

The primary mission of the reserve is to enter the 
action offensively at the proper place and moment to 
clinch the victory. Hence its initial strength and lo- 
cation are controlled largeU by the maneu\er to be 
executed. 

459. In a penetration the reserve must be huge 
enough to ex|3loii the break-through by enveloping 
one or both of the flanks created and by operating 
deep in the hostile rear. 

460. In an envclopincnt the reserve must (le large 
enough to extend the envelopment or to exploit a 

successful enveloping action by operating against the 
liostile rear. To favor the envelopment the reserve is 
disposed toward the flank en\ eloped. 

461. When open flanks exist or when there is danger 
of a hostile threat, some reserves are disposed to meet 
dangerous contingencies. "J'his situation will ire- 
qucnlly be met by cchelonnicnt of these reser\'cs to 
provide depth in at least two threatened direciions. 

462. When the situation is relatively clear and enemy 
capabilities are limited, the reserve may consist of a 
small fraction of the command disposed to favor the 
maneuver. When the situation is obscure, the reserve 



may consist initially of the bulk of the command, 
centrally located and prepared to move to any point 
on the front or flanks. 

463. The ]oc;ition of the reserve should combine a 
inaximuni of protection for itself against hostile ob- 
servation and air and mechanized attack with a road 
net which facilitates rapid movement to any point of 
jjossibie employment. Motor vehicles should be held 
available for the' movement of reserves lacking or- 
ganic means of rapid movement. 

464. Choosing the proper time at which the reserve 
sliould be used is often the commander's most difficult 
and most important decision. 

Nevertheless, at the decisive moment of action every 
man that can be used to advantage must participate in 
ihe battle and (he reserve must be launched without 
hesitation. As far as practicable the reserve is sent by 
complete units. Reinforcement by driblets is avoided. 
Commanders endeavor to reconstitute reserves from 
troops which the course of the action has made avail- 
able. 

COORDINATION 

465. The conniiander is responsible for coordination 
of the action of all elemenus of his command. 

466. In all cases ihe highest degree of coordination 
permitted by ihe situation and time elenietu is sought. 
The considerations discussed below are applicable in 
general to situations in which thorotigh coordination 
can be prescribed. In other situations they are applied 
to the degree practicable. 

467. Against a strong enemy, a decision to develop 
and deploy for attack directly from march colimins 
risks loss of control and sacriKces soriie of the capabili- 
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ties of anillery. tanks, and other supporting weapons. 
An attack in a moving situation may be be.<it organi/.ed 
and coordinated in asscnibl) pu.sition.s. 

468. From a march formation the ciminiandcr de- 
velops the main body for a roordinaied attack by as- 
.signing march objectives tn the larger units, n.sually 
tlic assembly positions they are tn occupy, and rouies 
or zones of advance thereto. The development order 
announces the mLssions of units already engaged, the 
missions of the artillery, the dispositions of the main 
body, the security measures to be taken, and instrnc- 
tifms for further rcconnaLssaucc. Ii provides for essen- 
tial adniinisirattvc details so that the ncces.sary 
ureparations can be made. Instructions gi%'en in the 
development order are as complcie as possible so that 
the attack order niav be brief. For movement to a.s- 
sembly positions and sccuriiv during development, 
.see paragraph.s S.'ify-SSl, and 428. 

469. The location of assembly positions is dej)endcnt 
on several factors. Darkness, cover from obsC'ved 
hostile artillerv fire, a thorough knowledge ^f the situ- 
ation, and a plan of attack already decided favor ad- 
vanced positioivs hicaitd in conformity with the plan 
of maneuver. Coiulitinns the rc\'crse of these require 
ilic selection of assembly positions well back. 

Units of high mobility siirh as tanks, cavalry, and 
armored forces may complete titeir development and 
preparations for battle at greater distances from the 
hostile front. 

If the plan of attack involves an enveloping maneu- 
ver, the assembly position of the enveloping force is 
set ofF at a sufficient interval from the troops in ihc 
secondary attack to prechide interference between 
tinits when deployed for attack, 

470. Subordinate commanders assigned assembly |jo- 
sition.s may in turn a.ssign more advanced assembly 
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positions to the coniponcnt units of their commands as 
knowledge of the situation and of plans becomes avail- 
able. The final assembly position of an infantry 
battalion in the attack echelon usually is in the most 
forward concealed position available in rear of ihc 
line of departure. It should afford cover from hostile 
small-arms fire. 

471. While units are moving into and during the oc- 
cupation of tiieir assembly positions, the connnandcr 
prepares his orders and completes arrangements for 
the execution of liis plan of maneuver. 

Commanders of troops in the attack echelon and the 
ronniianders of units designated to support them co- 
ordinate the action of their units. Wherever possible, 
reconnaissance and planning should be conducted con- 
ciuTently with troop movement into such positions to 
insure against unnecessary delay. 

472. As each unit arrives in its assembly position, 
measures are taken immediately for clearing the roads 
and for security against air, mechanized, or other 
attack. Signal communication is established without 
delay between the superior conmiand jjost and the 
major subordinate units. Equijjnieut not essential to 
combat is disposed of, extra ammunition is issued to 
troops, reconnaissances are conijjieted, coordination of 
the plans of maneaver and plans of fire of subordinate 
iniits is completed, and attack orders are issued 
promptly. 

473. Development of the connnand terminates with 
the troops distributed in accordance with the plan for 
their oniploymciii, and in an approach march forma- 
tion favoring rapid deployment. 

474. Should the commander decide that rapidity of 
action is essential to retain a tactical advantage, he 
may dispense with asseinblv positions, decciitralixe 
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operations to combat teams or task lorces, and issue 
orders to those units to develop and aliack. 

475. SubordinatL" units lo l)e clcplf)yed lor aitack Dvdi 
iiarily arc assigned a zone of action, a line of tlcpanure, 
and a tlireciion of att;)ck or an objeciive. Zones of 
action regnlaie the limits for battle reconnaissance 
and combat of the tinit. It is not necessary that troop 
formations extend across the entire /one of action of 
a iinii, as part of the "/one of action can ofir-n be cov- 
ered by fire, by small patrols, or by l;o:li. A pre- 
ponderance of force on any particular pan of the front 
is obtained by varying the width of the /.ones of action 
of subordinate imiis. 

Zones of action are defined by ilesignating their 
lateral boundaries or by the assignment of a front of 
deployment and the designation of the lateral limits 
of the objective. An open fiank ortlitiarily is not 
bounded. In sonic situations, the designation of the 
olijcctive is snfTicicnt u) itidicaie the zone of action. In 
large units the designation ol objectives and Ijotuid- 
aries nia) ijc made from tlie map; in small untis these 
designations are made on the ground. Poin's d'.'sig- 
tifiled should he easily tdeiilified on the ground. 

Zones of action should extend through the depth of 
the hostile position at least as far as the location of 
the liostilc artillery and reserves, more dee]>ly if the 
situation i^ definite. Important localities and terrain 
rorridoi's couiinensiiraie willi the size of a tactical unit 
should lie vvholly within the zone of action of that 
unit. If it is desired that an adjacent unit render 
.special assistance to another in the aitack, this assist- 
ance should be clearly stated. During the progress of 
combat and especially when reserves arc committed 
to actioti, appropriate cliange.s in zones of action arc 
made. 

To take advantage of favorable routes of ajiproach 
units may move temporarily into adjacent zones. Such 
movement must not interfere with the action of 
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adjacent units or n-siih in a dangerous massing of 
troops. The emplacement and movement of artillery 
:ind other sii]j]3orting weapons in zones of action 
adjarcnt to the /one of the units they support are per- 
missible, but must be carefully coordinated. (Sec par. 
.519.) 

The battalion is ordinarily the smallest unit which 
IS assigned a zone of action. Smaller units are usually 
assigned directions and objectives. 

When lateral boundaries arc not clearly dcflncd they 
.TC supplemented by assigning compass direction.s of 
attack. This is jjarticularly important in small units. 

When tactical groupings are separated initially by 
wide intervals and the direction of their subsequent 
maneuvers cannot be foreseen, designation of a bound- 
ary between them may be withheld until a later phase 
of the action. In such situations it frequently will be 
necessary to establish a limiting line beiwefh iheni for 
coordiiiaiion and control of their supporting fires. 

476. A line of departure usually is designated from 
which the attacking troops are launched at the pre- 
scribed hour or separate lines of departure, and hour^ 

are assigned to the several attacking units. The pur- 
pose of the line of departure is to coordinate the- a<\- 
vance of the attack echelon so that its elements u-iil 
strike the enemy in the order and at the time tlesind. 
This line should be recosnizcd easily on the groinid 
and should be approximately perpendicular to the 
direction of attack. 

477. The time of attack is the hour at which the at- 
tack is to be launched. If a line of departure is pre- 
scribed, it is the hour at which the line is to be crossed 
by the leatling elements of the attack. It is determined 
by the time reqtiiral for commanders to make the 
necessary reconnaissance, prepare plans, and issue 
orders; for the cooperating arms to coordinate their 
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plans; and lor Uii; attack echelon to organize its attack 
and move to position. 

The secondary attack may be laiinrhcd prior to the 
main attack to force the en< my lo commit the f;rcatest 
jjossiblc pariion of liis forces against that atia(k, or 
the main and sccoiulary attacks may be launched 
simultaneously. 

Unity of effort is promoted by as.sif»ning subordinate 
units objectives whirh insure mutual support and by 
prescribing where and in wliat direction subordinate 
units are to make their main effort. The combat ac- 
tion and direction of attack taken by subordinaie cotn- 
nianders nni'-t be such as to build up the main effort 
iu acrprd;ince wiih the scheme of maneuver of the 
superior coiumaiider. 

The commander must endeavor constantly to jirc- 
vent the attack fr'^m breaking; up into a scries of 
tincoo: dinaied combats. 

478. The dep,rce of surprisr attained is dependent in 
a large measure on the coordination and timing of »he 
measures taken to deceive the enemy. Ruses, demon- 
strations, feints, and other measures for deception 
executed at the wronw time and place will be obvious 
lo an alert etir my ancl will warn liim of the impending 
attack. Superior mobility and speed of execiuion may 
be determining factors in achieving surprise. 

479. The best guarantee for success in the attack is 
effective coo]}eration between the troops in the attack 
echelon, the supporting artillery, and combat aviation. 
The superior commander coordinates the fire support 
of his artillery with, the plan of maneuver of the at- 
tacking troops. * 

The ground and air commanders must plan the at- 
tack jointly. The efforts of ground and air units must 
be coordinated closely to injure success of the dicatcr 
commander's scheme of maneuver. 
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480. To assure close C(H)peranjn whIi ilie attacking 
tioojis. artillery untis assigiicci !o direci siippori of 
designated units maintain constant toiinection witli 
supported units ilirotigli coniinon coiinnand posts or 
!)>■ liaison agents. Ordinarily an artillery battalion is 
placed in direct suppori of an infantry regiment or a 
cavalry brigade. Cooperation is facilitaied by liabitnal- 
ly associating the same iitiiis on the march and in 
combat. 

481. The command post of tlie division artillery is at 
or ill the |)roxini!ty ol the division command post. 
The same rule a[)plies in the case of the senior artillery 
connnander of a smaller force of combined arms. 

Iin'tially both the coinniand po.si of the artillery anri 
of the .supported unit are located together. Locating 
command posts together is a rcsponsibilty of both coni- 
nianclers. If separation of command posts becomes 
nece.ssary durin(> the course of action, the artillery com- 
tnander cstablislies liaison and maintains signal com- 
mimication with the conimandcr of the supported 
iniit. 

482. The connnander of the supported unit informs 
the supporting artillery commander of the situation, 
his plan of attack, and the artillery support desired. 
The supporting artillery connnander informs the sup- 
ported connnander of the terrain features essential for 
artillery observation and tliose that must be seized 
during the advance to obtain essentia! ob.servation, 
the terrain whicii the artillery coiiunancls with obser- 
vation and fire, and the means by which the artillery 
can most erTectively support the attack. (See par. 509.) 

Based on thi.s exchange of information, the asso- 
ciated cominatiders arrange the plan of fire support to 
be given by the artillery during the attack. 

Tlic artillery commander imtsi comply with the re- 
quests of the supported tinit commander to tlie limit 
of his capabilities, subject only to orders received 
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from higher authority. If he receives a lire mission 
which conflicts with the needs of the supported troops, 
he reports thp situation to the commander ordering 
the mission and then complies with the resulting 
decision. If the urgency of the situation precludes 
this report, the artillery commander acts on his own 
initiative in accordance with his knowledge of the 
situation, rcjaorting his action to his superior al jhe 
first opportunity. 

.A liaison section is a.ssigned to each supported in- 
fantry battalion or cavalry regiment. A mutual obliga- 
tion rests upon the conniiandcrs of supported and 
supportinji; imits that liaison once established is main- 
tained. It is essential that the stipportinp; artillerv 
know at all times the location of the leadinj^ eleinenis 
of the attack echelon and be kept informed of the 
plans of the supported unit. 

483. The fire of other supporting u-eapons is cooi- 
dinatcd with tliat of the artillery. The fire of these 
weapons supplements the artillery fire of direct sup- 
port chiefly by engaging taigers in the immediate fore- 
iJTOund whose neutralization by artillery might 
endanger the attack echelon, and targets within range 
on which artillery fire cannot be placed. 

484. Early and adequate joint planning is necessarv 
in order to obtain close coordination of the groimd 
force elements and combat aviation ^vhich are em- 
ployed in the attack. The first objective of this com- 
bat aviation is those hostile elements, the destruction 
or neutralization of which will contribute most toward 
a successful attack. During battle, combat aviation is 
especially useful a.s a means, immediately available 
through the air force commander, to exploit a success, 
to correct an adverse ground situation, to attack hos- 
tile reserves or reinforcements, or to aid friendly 
ground troops in overcoming unexpected resistance. 
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485. fi'or ccx»|Jcraiioii between the air aiid ground 
ainuuand concerning air 0]>erations on or about the 
battle area, see FM 31-35 and i()0-20. 

486'. An integration of tlie ;itt;ick into a unified wliole 
requires complete coordination and coojieratioii, prior 
!o and during ihc operation, between snpporliiig 
tanks, artillery, and combat aviation. (Sec chs. 2 
and 16.) 

487. Because of the difficulty of establisliing and 

n»aintainins>: effective chemical concentrations in mo- 
bile operatiotis, use by tfic attacker of clienncal agcius 
other than smoke is limited. Smoke must be cari'tully 
employed in respect to both time and s|iace and nuist 
be closely coordinated will) other supporting liics and 
with the action of tanks and supporting aviation. Un- 
der favorable conditions of wind and weather, smoke 
is u.sed lo conceal the approach of the attack by blind- 
ing hostile observation posts, antitank gnas, and in- 
fantry supporting weapons. It is especially useful 
during short periods when troops must cross exposed 
ground. 

488. As soon as the commander has made his decision, 
he completes his plan of attack and issues his attarli 
Older, wherein he prescribes the necessary coortlina- 
lion for the action. (See FM 101-5.) 

489. WHien conditions limit the ability of the com- 
mancier to exercise a timely and direct influence on 
the action, the initiative of subordinates must be re- 
lied upon to a great extern. The conmiancier issues 
le.ss detailed ortiens to those tactical groupings over 
whose action he can not exercise a direct influence, 
and attaches to them the means necessary to accom- 
plish their tasks. He remains with and personally di- 
rects the action of the iroop.s whcse mis-sion is of 
decisive importance to the action. This method o£ 
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coiidiiciing- ;iri operation is most prevalent in pnrsnils, 
in opening ])liases of a iiieetinjj; enf>agcmcnt, during 
criscii (>[ battle, and in eiivelopnicnts in which the 
main and secondary attacks are separated by wide 
intervals. 'The greatest degree of cooniiiMtion possihle 
is prescribed iniiially; complete cooiilination is ac- 
complished as soon as the course ot action permits. 
(See par. 128.) 

490. Coordination is assured by connnand and staft 
visits to subordinates to see thai orders are understood 
and arc being carried out. 

Section 11. ATTACK IN WAR OF MOVEMENT 

491. A meeting engagement is a collision between two 
opposing forces en ronte. A laciical siiuatioti which 
develops on first contact may iiave a strong influence 
on the course of the subsequent action. A greai ad- 
vantage, iherefore, accrues to the force which first com- 
pletes elTeciive preparations for cnnibai. Action 
cannot be delayed awaiting the resnll of detailed re- 
con nai.ssance.s. Prompt estimate of the situation, quick 
decision, and prompt action are essential for sticcess. 

492. As soon as the prospect of contact becomes ap' 
parent, the superior commander initiates plans for 
the operation and disposes his command to facilitate 
rapid entry into action. (See par. 1010 for missions of 
armored units.) Information gainod by the recon- 
naissance agencies during the aclvaiirc affords a basis 
for (.lie commander's preliminary disposition, and may 
enable him lo determine the general line of engage- 
ment and the plan of attack. 

As a rule, however, the enemy's intentions will re- 
main obscure and seldom will be clarified until niter 
the initial engagement. When timely information is 
lacking, subordinate commanders arc rdit-tl upon to 
exercise their initiative and make iniporiani decisions 
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in accoidancc with the general mission and known in- 
tfiuions of the sn|>crior coniiiiander. Wiihoiit delay, 
the laiici- coorclijiiites tlic action whicli hi.s sulxirdi 
naJCs hn\c begun. To iniiiirL' j)ronipt and correct 
clcci.sions, adccjuatc and c|iiit;k cooi thnaiion, and proper 
empioynifnt of units, connnaiulcrs of all cchcl"n.s musi 
be \fcU f»)nvard when tlip ent'iny is engaged. 

493. Eaih .;i.d rnpid iransniissioii of ordfr.s is essen 
lial to an onk- K and tiniely cniplovnutit of die 
command and rna' he \ita!. [Jarticuiarly for coiuiuns 
of high niobilit). Initial orders arc ordinarily issued 
in fragmentary form, tiicir sequence of issue beinj; 
based upon tJie jjriority of. and time required for, 
txenition. To facilitate prompt comimniication, one 
(o;- more) advance message center or command post 
is (-stablished. 

494. Ein|)loyment of the (idvnnce guard is the com- 
mander's first problem and i.s the basis for ilie siibse- 
c]nent employment of the remainiler of liis force. When 
contact is imminent or when the zone of effective ar- 
tillery fire is ciitercd, the :id%'ancc guard moves tor- 
ivard on a broad front. Upon encountering resistance 
llic ad\aiice i^itard nnist sei/e terrain affordinjj good 
observation for liie artillery and other suppt>rting 
weapon.s. Its principal function is to eain time niid 
space for the development and u,se of the main body. 

These missions recjuire aggressive action against the 
en' n!v"s leading iroops. However, unfavorable terrain 
or superior hostile forces may nece.ssitatc or make ad- 
visable a temporary defense or even a limited rctirc- 
mciii to preserve freedom of action. VVhaiever (he 
situation, all advance guard actions arc characterized 
by speed nnd aggressiveness, by broad froni.s, and by 
small or no reserves. 

495. The advance guard performs its mission most 
effectively when, after po.«essing itself of cs-sential ter- 
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rail) icatiires, it is disposed lo protect the devclopnieiii 
of the main body. Artillery deploys on a broad from, 
opens long range fire on enemy columns to force ilieir 
early deployment, and interdicts the principal routes 
of approach. 

The advance guard is strongly reinforced by ar- 
tillery from the main body. It is reinforced by other 
elements of the main body only when the situation 
clearly dcntaiids it. 

496. Cavalry after withdrawing from the front of ad- 
vance-guard infantry may be employed on the flanks 
to screen our own dispositions, to execute further re- 
connaissance or harassing action against the hostile 
flanks and rear, or may be held in reserve. 

497. The speed of modern offensive operations de- 
mands that supporting artillery he prepared to react 
immediately with fire when opportune targets are 
presented. To do this, observation and gun positions 
must be as far forward as possible. 

Early entry into action of the hulk of the artillery 
is essential to protect the development, to give support 
and cohesion to the advance-guard action, and to gain 
an early superiority over the hostile batteries. 

It may be necessary for a portipn of the artillery to 
occupy temporary firing positions to in.<>urc that troops 
do not come under fire without artillery protection. 

498. The artillery preferably is deployed initially to 
protect the development and support the attack from 
the same position areas. When initial ])Osiiions are 
too distant, the artillery in direct support must dis- 
place forward to assure close support of the attack 
echelon. 

499. In accordance with his estimate of the situation, 

the commander develops the ntain body and organizes 
a coordinated attack: strikes tlirectly from march 
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coliinius witli part i>I his cuniinancl while organizing a 
more cciordinatcd blow witli the remainder; or attacks 
with liis whole force from march columns as units be- 
roiue available, the latter an uncoordinated piecemeal 
conunitinent. (See pars. 4(57-469 and 489.) 

500. While the main body is developing for iis at- 
taclv, units in contact with the enemy execute a con- 
current phase ot the maneuver, the dcvelolmienl of the 
enemy positioti. Their mission is to deterinitie the 
strength and dispositions of ihe cncniy, the location of 
his flanks, artillery, and local reserves, in order to 
jwovidc a picture of the enemy's situation upon which 
tlie coiiunander can base a workable attack plan. Thi.i 
mission should be actomplished early to avoid loss <»f 
time in launching an attack because of faulty or in- 
adequate intelligence. 

The commander of each attack unit directs its ad- 
\'ance in the assigned zone of action to cross the line ol 
departure at the prescribed hour. Each attack iiiu't 
reconiioiters its zone of action and supports the recon- 
naissance eleiucnis with its supporting weapons. To 
keep troops in iiand prior to contact, a base unit is 
usually designated on which other units regidale their 
advance from one terrain line to the next. Terrain 
features which afford extended ob.servation, or which 
are oilicrwise of tactical importatice, are the objeciiv'es 
of cadi bound. 

501. Regardless of v\liether the attack is lainiched 
from assembly positions or directl)' from march col- 
uums, ihc method of approacli lo the liostile jjosition 
is the same. Eacli battalion of the attack echelon 
moves to tlic itDst advanced position in which it can 
make its final preparations tinder cover from .small- 
arms fire. 

502. Whether an offensive battle is the result of a 
meeting eiigagemont or is l»a.scd on the attack of an 
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organized position, the conduct of the attack Irom the 
time the enemy is engaged until he is defeated is es- 
sentially the same. What difference there is exists in 
the coordination, power, and speed developed in the 
opening phases. (See pars. 516-553.) 

Section 111. ATTACK OF AN ORGANIZED POSITION 

PRELIMINARY OPERATIONS 

503. Ordinarily the defender will attempt to screen 
his main position and deceive the aiiackcr regarding 
his disposition.s by the employment of covcritig forces. 
.\ thorough reconnaissance of the hostile position and 
its forcgToimd is of primary importance. Tliis recon- 
naissance seeks to determine the location, depth, and 
extension of the hostile position, the hostile occupa- 
tion of the position, contaminated areas, the location 
of the hostile artillery, and natural and artificial tank 
obstacles. It involves a thorough study of the map 
and air photographs of the enemy's combat zone, and 
the use of available air and ground reconnaissance 
agencies. 

504. If reconnaissance and advance detachments fail 
to establish definitely tlic Iiostile main position, the 
leading troops arc reinforced strongly by ai iillcry and 
other supporting troops. The reinforced leading 

troops execute a rrconnrnssance in force against critical 
points in the enemy's outpost zone to drive in the 
enemy's covering forces and determine the hostile 
main position. Their nn'ssion is to seize tlie terrain 
which will permit the proper deployment of the com- 
mand and permit observation of the hostile battle 
position. 

When the lending troops finally encoimter a ■^vell- 
organized system of defensive fires of hostile artillery 
and t)ther supporting weapons it may be taken ns a 
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rt;li:il)ic indioit ion ih;u ilie hosiilc batilt; [josition h;t.s 
been reached. The lending troops establish ihenist-'lws 
on (he critical poinls ;nid cover ihe movement of ihc 
artillery to jiosiiions (o siipjwrt the attack. 

505. During lliese j^ieliminary operations, cavalry 
and other troojjs seek to locate the flanks of the hostile 
position. The leading elements are protected from 
hostile coiuiteraiiack by strong supporting fires and 
by the presence of oilier nniis moved to concealed 
positions within supporting distance. The remainder 
of the command is held in readiness beyond the range 
of elFective hostile Jtrtillcry fire. Neces.sary measures 
are taken lo protect it ag;ainst air attack and attack by 
mechanized imiis. 

506. Reconnai.ssance i."; contimied to ol)tai7i inlonTia- 
tion as a basis lor tlic conduct of the attack. This 
rc(X>nnaissancc provides more detailed information for 
the as.signmein of objectives ant! as a basis for the 
plan of five of the artillery and the other iiU|)porting 
weapons. 

Ree<ninaissance of the terrain must detennine the 
most favoral)le routes of ajiproach to the hostile posi- 
tion, the nature and sirenj^th of oI)Stacles, location a ad 
e.\tcnl of mine hclds, and the possibilitie.s for em]>loy- 
mcnt of nicrhani/cd units. 

Air photographs of ihc hostile main position arc 
distributed to sulmrdinaie conimanclers. 

The terrain over which the attack nitisi jja.ss is 
siiidicd on the ground and from air jihotogi aptis lo 
deicnuinc the areas whicli the defender has organized 
for defense and can cover with deletisive lircs, and the 
areas in which the attacker cati advance best by flank- 
ing fire and maneuver. 

.Artillery conducts reconnaissance to determine iho 
possibilities of artillery observation and fire, and the 
Iocati(m of its firing positions and the routes of aj) 
proach thereto. 
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507. Determhiation of the weak points in the enemy 
dispositions is of vital importance. By fire of artillery 

and other supporting weapons delivered from different 
directions, and by feinis and raids, effort is made lo 
ascertain the enemy's dispositions and his plan of 
defensive fires. Against an aggressive eneniy a series 
of attacks may have to be hnniched before a weak 
spot is located. 

PREPARATIONS FOR ATTACK 

508. Based on the estimate of the situation, the main 
attack is made either as an envelopment or a penetra- 
tion. A carefully coordinated attack is required. Or- 
ders are issued for the preparations for the attack and 
for the measures for secrecy and . deception to be 
adopted. 

Preparations for the attack include the completion 
of the signal communication s\stem, organization of 
the command for combat, provision for anmiimiiion 
supply, and the regulation and coordination of sup- 
porting fires of all arms. During this period, combat 
aviation is employed to gain and maintain air superi- 
ority and to prevent the mo\"cinent of reserves and 
supplies into the area. 

Special consideration is given din ing the preparation 
to measures designed to insure the continuity of the 
attack. Adequate provision is made for placing in 
readiness the necessary material and' engineer units to 
clear paths through mine fields and other obstacles, 
to assist the advance of tanks and heavy weapons, and 
for the construction of roads connecting our own 
system with that of tlie eneniy. 

All preparations for the attack are completed as far 
as practicable before the occupation of final assembly 
positions. Preparatory measures likely to betray the 
imminence of the attack are carried out secretly or 
are deferred as long as possible. 
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Restrictions nre mijMScd on ihose activities within 
our front lines and in rear areas which may disclose, 

to hostile reconnaissaTice, operations for the attack. 
Sii ict surveillance is imposed on the use of radio com- 
munication. 

509. The plan of attack consists of the plan of maneu- 
ver and plan of fire. The attack, unit, artillery, and 
other stipporcing unit commanders make detailed 
arrangements for c<^}Ordinatiiig the action of their 
units to caiTv out the common mission. (See pars. 
480-482.) 

In coordinating their plans, it is es.sentiai tiint the 
supported and supporting commanders carefully study 
the terrain in which iioslile resistance may be en- 
countered and identify the successive intermediate 
objectives of the attat^k. 

An agreement is reached relative to the known tar- 
gets to be engaged by the artillery and other support- 
ing weapons. Areas to be kept under surveillance for 
targets appearing after the attack is launched, espe- 
cially those targets in' adjacent zones which are dan- 
gerous to the advance, are agreetl upon. .Associate<l 
commanders must arrange for mutual reinforcement 
of fire. If targets along the line of contact are to be 
engaged every effort mtisi be made to prearrange the 
details of attack and provide means of identification. 

510. Attack unit conmiaitders nuist receive early in- 
forniation of their assembly positions and zones of 
action in order that they may make their own recon- 
naissances and formulate plans. 

Attack units usually move at night into final assem- 
bly ijositions, jireparatory to an attack the next morn- 
ing. Movement of units into their assenibly positions 
by day generally is jjracticable only when visibility is 
■)0(tr or when overwlielnn'ng artillery and combat 
aviation are available. 

When tanks are employed, their assembly positions 
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and roulcs ol a|>|»(ia(..ii rccKiiiiuiici'cd, marked, and 
prepared. 

51 1. The fii-si tnisstoti of the artiUe\y is to protect tlic 
niovemcni into and the assei^it)!\ positions f>f attack 
units. During lliis pliasc, Iiovtilc ariiilcry and obser- 
vation posts constitiiic its pi iiicij)lc largeis. Rct^islra- 
tion fires should be so rondiif n-d as not to disclose the 
impending aitark. The Hriill r) gi\ ('s spcrial consid- 
eration to tliose measures which will attain surprise 
in the opening of elfeciive fiic. fjain fire superiority 
over the hostile artillery, and ror.centrate the mass of 
its fire on the decisive objectives. 

512. Artillery fxisitiom arc sckcted so tJiat fire can he 
concentrated on the oltjcriives ol the attack. Defdadc, 
ronrealmcnt iroui air reconiriissancc, and |)roxirnity 
to ob.scrvation are sought. Siifririenl time must be 
allowed lor the preparation ol hrinf; <lata, establish- 
iiienc ol signal (.rminiiinication, and org-ani/ation ol 
ilic arltllcr) annnuniiion supply. 

Artillery u<>uall\ moves iuio posiiifm by echelon. 
The inoN'cmetu is ircciiiciuly wholly or partly executed 
at niclu. Uints assigned to i)osiiions serened from 
hostile air reconnaissance are moved first. The niove- 
mcnt of artillery is regulated to avoid intcrlcrinjj with 
the attack echelon in its occupation of fiiinl a.ssemblv 
positions. Lon.^-iange ariilkrv is jilatcd well forward 
to be able to take under lire the most di.stant echelons 
ol the defender's light and medium artillery. 

513. During the advance of the attack echelon from 
assembly position.s, the hostile artillery constitutes the 
principal target of our artillery fire. Superiority over 
the hostile artillery is indispensable for the success of 
the attack. It rarely can be attained after the attack 
is launched. 

Located hostile batteries are silenced early in the 
artillery action. Their neutraliziition is maintained by 
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a portion ol' the artillery in order that the mass may 
be employed on other missions, until again required 
for counicrbattery lire as new hostile batteries are 
located. If LOumerbattery fire is tmable to gain supe- 
riority over the hostile artillery, tieiitralization of the 
hostile obber\ation just prior to the attack is of great 
iinporiaiice, 

514. Artillery fires prior lo the hour of attack niay be 

limited to normal fires already in progress or the attack 
may be preceded by an artillery preparation. 

The duration of the jjrcjKiration varies with the 
situation. A prolonged preparation is destructive of 
surprise and gives the enemy time to take counter- 
measures. The length of the preparation is influenced 
also by the extent to which tanks are to participate in 
tlic attack and the role assigned to tliem. The dtnation 
of the artillery preparation may vary from 15 minutes 
to several hours. 

The nature of the artillery preparation depends 
upon its mission. Concentration of effect is' greatly 
favored by dividing the preparation into phases. 

The object of the first phase of the preparation is 
to neutralize the defender s ariillery, destioy the most 
important hostile agencits of command and lire con- 
trol, isolate the defender's forces from the rear, disrupt 
assembled hostile mechanized forces, and protect oin- 
irc»ops from the enemy's couincrpreparatiou fires. 
.Artillery fire of the first phase coni])riscs coLinterbat- 
icry fire; dcstrtiction fire on corinnand posts, observa- 
tion posts, and signal comniunitation installations; 
interdiction and destruction fire ou enemy routes of 
coinnuuiication: dcsiruction fire on mine fields and 
hostile obstacles; and concentrations on the hostile 
defense areas and assembled mechanized units. 

In the subsequent phase of the preparation, sufficient 
artillery continues countcrbattery fire lo maiiuain 
neutralization of the hostile artillery. The fire of the 



mass of the remaining anillcry is concentrated on the 
hostile defense areas. 

515. During tlic preparation, supporting weapons fire 
Oil sensitive points in the zone of resistance. Massed 
air action on the immediate front selected for the 
main attack may be tised to soften resistance. Combat 
aviation is concentrated against signal cotimitmication 
centers an'd reserves, with particular attention to 
ariillerv and mechanized units which cannot be cov- 
ered crfcctively by artillery. 

CONDUCT OF THE ATTACK 

516. The altorit is characterized by the positive action 
of fire and maneuver, combined and controlled to 
create a preponderance of force in the decisive direc- 
tion. 

517. The attacking echelon advances from its final 
assembly positions so as to cross the line of departure 
at the prescribed lime. Any mass formation of units 

runs grave risks of incurring heavy losses from hostile 
counterpreparaiion fires and air attack. The leading 
ochelon is therefore thin initially; its fiie powei' is 
gradually built up as the enemy discloses his plan of 
defense. 

Wiien fire superiority has been gained, the leading 
echelon closes to assanlting distance. 

518. Superiority of fire rests chiefly upon the nnitual 
stippori of units in the attacking echelon, and tlie 
coordination of their action with the support r)f 
artillery, combat aviation, and supporting tanks. It 
depends not only on volume of fire but also on its 
direction and accuracy. • 

Fire effect is increased by enfilade action. Flanking 
or oblique fire is especially cfleetive when frontal lire 
is delivered simultaneously against the same objeclivf. 
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A coiivergciii fire lorccs the enemy to defend himself 
against attack from .several directions and creates a 
powerful nioraj as well as niaierial effect. 

Uniis seek to gain Hanking fire by enveloping action. 
Flanking fire is also secured through the lateral eche- 
lonmcnt of sn[)[)orting weapons witii respect lo the 
units they supjjort. Heavy jnacliine gnns, from posi- 
tions in adjacent zones of action, deliver oblique fire 
over tlie troops in their front and protect the flanks 
of troops in the attack echelon. Light machine guns 
of ride units follow the lea<ling elements closely in 
order to take advatitage of and deliver flanking fire 
through the gaps alotig the front. Units which have 
succeeded in gaining aclvanced positions deliver Hank- 
ing fire across tlie front of adjacent rearward units. 

Lateral ecliclonnient of artillery for purpose of 
flanking fire increases the difficulties of fire control 
an<l of liaison beiwceti the artillery and supported 
units. The lire of supporting artillery is more reliable 
and effective when its posiliotis and- observation posts 
are in the zone of action of the supported unit. 

519. The attacking echelon advances to assaulting dis- 
tance of the hostile |X}sition under its own and sup- 
poriing fires. Until the main hostile resistance is 
broken, attack units advance by boutids to successive 
terrain lines on each of which the fire support for tlie 
next boimd is orgatiized. Fire and maneuver are 
alternated in such manner that an attack unitj whose 
advance is made possible by the coiribined Are of 
adjacent and supporting units, moves forward lo an 
advanced position and by its ftrc from that [x>sition 
assists the advance of the adjacent units. 

520. Troops iratisporied by air may be employed to 
seize, hold, or destroy objectives which contribute 
directly to the success of the main attack. 

521. Artillery and other supporting wca;x)ns insure 
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coiuimiit) ot .sup])()ri h) ciis|jl;if iii^ lorwaicl in groups 
(by echelon), while ilie bnik renuiins in jjosition anfl 
m;iiniains fire. Fire is tilted siircessivety u> more dis- 
tanL larj^eis as the atiackiii}> escliclon becomes endan- 
gered by it. AVhen suj)))Orling artillery, mortar, and 
heavy macliine-sim fives arc lifted from ihc hostile 
position io pcnuii ihc aitarking echelon lo close with 
the enemy, the loss of this sttp|iori must be conipeti- 
saicd for by the increased fire of the lighter weapons 
ami by ilie coo]>craiive atrtinn of lanks, (Sec ch. Hi.) 

522. .Artiiler\ supports ihc attack through the depth 
oi the ho.stile position by successive conrcnirations in 
accordance with ilie retpiests of the sujiportcd toni- 
'nandeis. (lonccntrattons of artillery fire arc regulated 
to bring the greatest possible volume of fire on objec- 
tives ol clc(i.si\e iiiiporiaiice at the critical inc)iiients 
ol the" attack. Aitark units nnisi follow closely tiie 
;'i"ti!lei"\ lires in oider to take inniiediate advantage 
ol anillery fire elfeci to gain gioniid to the front. The 
ariillcry is prepared foi early iiiovement forward to 
maintain close support as the attack progresses. E.sscn- 
i-al fire missions of units being disjjlaced are disirib- 
inod to tniits in position. 

Combat a\iation can be used during this period 
to tn.siire the niomentimi of the attack by ]>iearranged 
missions against targets whicli cannot be engaged by 
artillery. 

523. Artillery must employ all means at its disposal 
(observers, liaison sections, airplanes, wire and radio 
commnnication to attack units) to obtain exact infor- 
tnation on tlie location of the hostile defensive position 
and location ol ilie forward elements of the attack. 
The attacking units must cooperate by employing all 
means of transmitting information to the artillery 
(display ot panels, pyrotechnics, and various other 
means ol signal communication). When uncertain as 
to the location of the attack echelon, direct support 
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artillery lakes immediate steps lo establish close con- 
tacts with those elctnents. 

524. During the attack, the supporting fires are con- 
centrated ag;tinst ilie fronts where the attacking eche- 
lon is making the greatest progress. Artillery fires are 
siippleinciucci by (ires of otlicr supporting weapons. 
"I'hc fire of ihcse weapons is used to increase the densi- 
ty of the artillery fire or is placed on those areas and 
targets which can not be effectively engaged by the 
artillery. When the attack echelon arrives close to 
the hostile position, the fire of all artillery, including 
that in general suj^port, is concentrated on rearward 
hostile defense areas. 

525. The primary purjjose of close supporting fire is 
to prevent the enemy from manin'ng his defensive 
works in time to meet the assault. Its progression to 
successive objectives is arranged between supporting 
and stipporied connnanrtcrs. It may be regulated by 
a time schedule based upon 

a. A signal given by assatilting troops. 

b. A jjrobable rate of advance of the attacking 
troops. 

C- A desirable duration of fire. 

Other fire is placed on critical points in the hostile 

ftosition to protect the attack echelon from hostile 
oii^-rangc and Hanking fires and from counterattack. 
It IS lifted to correspond with the advance of the 
attacking echelon. 

526. Each aitack unit uses tlic close supporting fires 
of its artillery and other supporting weapons to close 
with tlw? enemy and to push on to its successive objec- 
tives without de\'iating from the prescribed general 
direction of attack. 

527. It is desirable that combat aviation support the 
attack through the depth of the hostile position by 
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conceturaied niiacks on ihai pan of the front where 
the ;iilack seeks decisive results, (Coordination with 
combat aviniioii will be in accordance with FM 100-20 
and 31-35.) 

528. The attack nnist not permit its advance to he 
long arrcsied by hostile chemical concentrations. Cc)n- 
taininaied terrain which cannot be avoided is posted 
and passed with the ]irotection of gas masks, 

529. Whether the main attack is based upon an en- 

velo|)n-icnl or a penetration, the battle gencralK 
develops into local conflicts along two opposing fronts. 
Dnritig the course of battle, the combat action of units 
may undergo a change as between enveiopnient and 
penetration, .-^ force that has successfully enveloped 
the enemy's flank may have to make a frontal attack 
to defeat a hostile reserve, or may find a favorable 
opporitmity to attack the hostile resistance in flank. 
In a penetration, once minor resistances have been 
overrun, the outflanking action of small units is the 
most effective means of reducing the slrcmger hostile 
defense areas. 

530. An attack seldom is executed exactly as planned. 
As long as the enemy has any freedom of action, 
unexpected difficulties are encountered which cnluii- 
natc in a crisis. The approach of this critical phase C)f 
the attack must be recognized by the commander so 
that timely nieasurcs can be taken to shape the course 
of action to secure a favorable outcome or to prevent 
a reverse. (See pars. 458-464.) 

531. As the attack progresses, more control will of 
nece.ssity have to be decentralized to subordinate com- 
manders to permit them to meet the rapidly shifting 
situation, ^feans must be provided these conunanders 
to permit execiuion of the mission assigned them. 

Reconnaissance aviation must also continue to in- 
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form higher coinniaiulcrs concerning tlcvclcjpnicnis 
larthcr in rear of the battle from, such as sliifting of 
liostile reserves, arrival of reinforceiiienis, and tnnii 
movements. From these reports and other informa- 
tion, commanders direct the movements of reserves 
toward those portions of the hostile front that offer 
the grcjiiesi prospects for decisive sncccss, :iiid to su])- 
pon the attacking troops in repulse of couiiteratlaclcs. 
Coinbiit Mviation may be effectively employed to attack 
enemy reserves and coimierju tacking forces. 

532. In an attack of a stabilized fron(, tlic approach 
has already been effected and the attack opens with n 

coordinMted assault. The Jiour of the assanit is fixed 
by the cnmmandcr of ilic \\iiolc front from which the 
a>.satdi is to be laimclied. The exact day and hour art- 
kept secret until tlie latest practicable momoni. 

533. On a stabilized front, the period during which 
the opjjosing forces have been in contact makes avail- 
able more detailed information of the enemy's defen- 
sive disjjositions. The completeness of information 
w'iU depend upon the length nf time the front has 
been stabilized antl the cirieicncy nf intelligence mea.s- 
ures. Available information is .'lugmented by con- 
tinuous reconnaissance. Reconnaissance tlnoiighoui 
preparation for the attack is conducted in such 
manner that the appearance of normal activity is 
maintained, information is disscnn'nated in the fornt 
of intelligence sinumarics, maps, and atr pliolograph.s. 

THE ASSAULT 

534. .Against a strong resistance and well-organize«i 
defense, the. superior connnander will prepare ihe 
assault by concentrating the firepower of all supfwri- 
ing weapons to neutralize the enemy and wear down 
his power of resistance before Intniching the assaidi. 
.After the first onrush, a series of local assaults deliv- 
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ered by iinii.s ol vaiyiiig streiii^iii on ilieir own iniiia- 
live continues ihe action. Each unit delivers its assault 
at the earliest inomeni thai promises success. 

The comnjander of the unit will have arranged to 
deliver the assuuii on a time schcdiile, or will notify 
the supporting weapons, by a prearranged signal, that 
he is about lo assault. The intensity of siipportini^ 
fires is increased. Under cover ol the supporting fire, 
tiic assaidt unit advances close lo its objective. When 
the supporting fires are lifted from the objective, the 
assault unit overruns the hostile resistance in a single 
rush. Any delay in launching the assaidt after the 
(ires lilt allows the enemy to man hi.s defenses. 

CONTINUATION OF THE ATTACK 

535. After the assault of an organized position, the 
attack often breaks up into a series of separate com- 
l>ats which are continued throughout the depth of 
the hostile position. These combats arc directed by 
siib(.)rdinale commanders within their zones of action 
and are supported by all the means at their disposal. 
The first task is to capture assigned objectives. Resist- 
ances are reduced by fire or are outflanked. 

Reserves are disposed behind points where the great- 
est jirogress is being made, to protect the flanks of the 
leading units and support them in the repulse of 
coiinieraitacks. All reconnaissance agencies search 
for probable assembly areas of hostile reserves, so thai 
enemy preparation for counterattack may be broken 
tip by artillery fire and air attack. If the attack is un- 
able to make further progress, the captured terrain is 
prtmiptly organized for all-around defense and held 
until the attack can be continued. 

536. Road conditions, the |X)ssibility of maintaining 
ammunilion supply, and the enemy's reaction follow- 
ing our successful assault determine when and in what 
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sncn.;Lh the artillery will be moved imo advanced 
positions.- 

Artillery executes its missions with the fewest possi- 
ble changes of ]X>sition. Frequent changed of position 
reduce the volume of fire support. The occupation 
of new positions and renewal of fire require consid- 
erable time. Neverilif'I'ess, change of jjosition should 
be made vnihesitatiii;;'.iy when fire effect or dcficicticy 
in liaison with the attacking eclielon lequires it. 
Changes of jjosition generally are elieciecl by echelon 
after time!) reconnaissance of advanced positions. 

Artillery promptly fives upon enemy troop assem- 
blies, troops forming for counterattack, and on any 
rearward position on which the enemy attempts to 
reconstitute his defense. 

537. If the tide of battle turns against the enemy, he 
may endeavor to disengage his forces and renew the 
defr-nse on a rearward position, or he may fight a 
delaying action until battle can he reneued under 
conditions more favorable to him. Ordinarily, the 
eneniy will strive to hold out until ni'^htfall and effect 
his withdrawal under cover of darkness. 

Frequently the eneniy will disclose his intentions to 
v.ithdraw. Attacking troops must exercise great vigil- 
ance in ol)ser\ing the conduct of the enemy in their 
front, press their attack with energy and maintain 
close contact with liim. Reconnaissance aviati"n 
searches the rear areas for indications of retrograde 
movements of artillery and trains. 

538. If the enemy succeeds in wfi'idrawing his major 
forces from action, the commander intensifies recon- 
naissance to obtain tlie necessary information upon 
which to decide what fine of action to follow. Aggres- 
sive action may prevent the enemy from reconstitut- 
ing his defense on a rearward position. If the enemy 
succeeds in occupying a new position during darkness. 
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a renewal ol the attack in lorce ninst be deiayed nntil 
daylight. 

It may he of great ad\'ant:ige to regrou]3 tlie attack 
forces during ilic advance to the new position and 
launch the main attack on another part of the front. 
Efiort is made to exploit the moral ascendency by a 
quick and powerful blow before the enemy can recon- 
stitute his defense. The action of tanks or armored 
units and combat aviation at this time may be decisive. 

539, If the enemy is fighting a delaying action on an 
extended front, the objective ordinarily will be at- 
tained more (quickly by concentrating on a decisive 
part of the front and attacking with energy and dis- 
patch. An attack pushed deeply and energetically 



early evacuation of the whole front. 

540. In case of a break-through, armored units [lenc- 
iratc deeply into the hostile position and attack the 
enemy's reserves, artillery, and command and signal 
<<>n)munication centers. The gap is widened by attack- 
ing its flanks. Other mobile forces arc sent throngh 
ihc gap to exploit the advantage gained and to attack 
ihe enemy in rear and prevent his escape. At this 
lime the niaxinnnn efforts of combat aviaiion may be 
«:onri:ntnitcd in cooperation with the ground forces 
c.vploiting tile break-through. 

541. When the attack does not reach its objective or 
does not break through the hostile position during 
the day, foot troops intrench themselves at the piinli! 
reached. The night is utilized to extend the advance. 
.Strong patrols with machine guns are sent forward u> 
ocnipy advanced positions. "Ihe foot troops advance 
and intrencli in a new position under the protection 
of these patrols. Several advances of this characier 
may bring the troops within assaidting distance of 



through the hostile 
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the hostilt posiiioii.. These iiighi ad\;tnccs must be 
coordinated with tlie artillery and combat aviation. 

RELIEFS TO CONTINUE THE ATTACK 

542. In offensive combai, ;t relief may be necessary to 
continue (lie nionicntuni of the attack with fresh 
troojjs; to change the direction of the attack, or to 
extend an envelopment; or to initiate a strong offen- 
sive on a front where stabilization has existed. 

543. \V'lien ;i relief is necessary, warning orders are 
issued by each commander (hif(hcr conimanclcr, re- 
lieving unit, and nnit to be relieved) to each of his 
siibordinaie units. Warning orders inchide: a[jproxi- 
niaie horn- tlie movement for the relief is to lx;gin; 
zones in which relieving nnits arc to operate; and the 
restrictions imposed upon reconnaissance parties as 
to size, romes, and hours of operation. 

544. Personal reconnaissance by the commander and 
staff of the relieving unit and prior conference with 
the commander ant! staff f>r the relieved unit are high- 
ly desirable. When neither is possible, relieving units 
mo\'e forward to attack without delay, rcconnoitering 
as they go. As they move forward, commanders make 
every ellon to locate connnanders of units to be re- 
lieved. 

545. A plan is fornndated and orders arc issued cov- 
ering the movement of relieving nnits. FundanieniaJly 
the operation is the same as the development of a 
command for tondjai. In the pre]j.'n-ation of the plan, 
restrictions imposed by higher authority because of 
other traffic in the zone of ad\'ance to relief, tfie 
greater road spaces that tnay be required because of 
increased distances between iniits, the road net, and 
practicabilit)' of cross-country moxement nutst be con- 
sidered. 1"he plan must be flexible as to times and 
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routes ol inovtmeni. The si/e ol ilie unit iiivoK'cjd 
and the sjjeed with which the relief must be conducted 
will govern the thoroughness with which the details 
of the plan are prepared. 

546. In accordance with the plan of the higher com- 
mander, commanders and staffs of both the relieving 
and relieved units arrange and agree upon such details 
as guides, use of roads, fire support to be furnished by 
the relieved unit, security measures which will be 
provided for the incoming troops by the unit to be 
relieved, transfer of the existing signal conmuini cation 
system, administrative matters, and the time command 
passes to the relieving unit. 

547. The principal task involved in a passage of lines 
is the preparation for continuing the attack. There- 
fore, the incoming commander must assume conunand 
of the zone of action before his troops reach their 
attack positions. 

548. Units to be relieved furnish guides. Guides meet 
the relieving unit before it enters the area and conduct 
it to assembly positions. XVhenever possible- guides 
are furnished for units down to and including tlxe 
platoon. 

549. The plans for executing the relief must be in 
harmony with the plans for continuing the attack. 

When the relief is executed in darkness, troops 
relieved are withdrawn promptly from the zone of 
action before the attack is continued. Artillery of the 
relieved unit (and frequently other supporting weap- 
ons) may be held in position to support the attack. 

VV^hcn the relief is executed in daylight, iroops re- 
lieved or passed through remain in position and con- 
tinue the fire support of the new unit until their fires 
are masked and until the attack has progressed far 
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enough for ilie relieved troops lo be assembled :uid 
reorganized wiihoui undue casualties. 

550. If the c-x;ict localion of forward clcmenis lo be 
relieved is known, and if relief is effected ;it nis'it, ilie 
line of dej>arunx' for the attack is the line held 1))' the 
foru-iird elements. When the exact location of the 
most advanced elements of nnit to be relieved is 
unknown, the line of departure must not be forward of 
the line held by most advanced elements whose loca- 
tion is known. In daylight an'd terrain permitting, 
a line of depririiire between ihc forward clenicnis to 
he reliexed and a covered position close in their rear 
may be belter than a line coinciding with the front- 
line elements. 

551. To disciosf: the fact that a relief is in prrjgress 
invites disaster— a heavy bombardment by air and 
artillery, a counterattack, or both— at a time when 
congestion and traffic circulation are doubled. 

552. In reliefs on a scale large enough to require more 
than a single ni;.^ht, iroojJS and transport of the reliev- 
ing unit are concealed during periods of visibility. 
The relief is carried ont b)' echelon. To ]3re\ent llie 
discovery of the relief through the capture of pri.soncrs 
by the enemy during an intervening day or night, 
front-line elements are relieved during the last night 
preceding the resumption of the attack. 

Woods, fog, and dcTdade are utilized in the ap- 
proach when the relief is made in daylight. Smoke 
is placed on hostile o!)ser\aiion posts and hostile for- 
wjud elements. Mobility, ruses, feints, and demon- 
strations are exploited. 

553. During the course of the relief, artillery main- 
tains its normal fires, but is prepared lo execute coun- 
terbattery and protective fires along the front of the 
relief in .the event of a counterpreparation or of attack 
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by the enemy. During a night relief, artillery fires 
may be so timed as to conceal noise of motor vehicles 
or tanks moving up into position. 

Section IV. ATTACK FROM THE DEFENSIVE . 

PLANNED DEFENSIVE-OFFENSIVE 

554. .-V commander wiiii an offensive mission may de- 
cide to assume the defensive initially because of tem- 
porary combat inferiority or to create a situation 
which will place the enemy at a tactical disadvantage 
and oflfer opportunity for a decisive counierolfcnsive. 
!n either case, an early adoption of the offensive to 
attain the objective is conieniplaied. By inducing the 
enemy to attack firsl. the commander hopes to fix and 
exhaust him and then, when he ij disorganized, to 
launch the couiiteroffensive. 

This type of action demands the highest type of 
leadership and tactical skill and troops~wiih a high 
order of training. The major problem for the com- 
mander lies in timing the attack. 

555. The selection, occupaticm. and organization of 
the defensive position contorni lo the general doctrines 
discussed in-sections I and II, chapter 11, except' that 
organization of the ground is not as complete as is 

rccpiired for a protracted defense and a larger propor- 
tion of the close-conibat elemeuis of the command are 
assembled concealed in a position favoring the execu- 
tion o£ the contemplated ctaiiiuerollensive. 

556. Conduct of the defense tonforins to the doctrine 
discussed in section 11, chapter 11. 

As soon as the pmpose of the initial defense has 
been accomplished, the counterofTensive is launched. 
Thereafter, the conduct of the action is that of the 
attack. 
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THE COUNTEitOF!=ENSIVE 



557. A defending force frequently has an opporiiinity 
to adopt the oflcnsi\'e. When a general counterattack 

launched by the defender throw's the attacker back 
following an apparenily successful advance, or when 
a hostile attack breaks down, the encniy seldom will 
be able to withstand a deicrniincd count erolfensive. 
The enemy artillery fire still may be superior but his 
atiackui^ echelon will be disorganized and signal com- 
nuinfcation in bin forward area will be disrupted. If 
the defender seizes the initiati\-e and passes to an 
olicnsive before the attacker can rcco\'cr from his dis- 
orj^aniyation and can properly dispose his reserves, 
results often aro tlccisi\'e. The dcfeii.sc must be prc- 
paretl to pass to the on'ensi\'e and exploit the results 
of successful defensive action. 

558. The general tlocirines jfoverning the preparation 
tor and conduct of an attack arc apjslicable to the 
counterofFensive. 

Section V. PURSUIT 

559. The pursuit is launched when the enemy is no 
lonj^er able to maintain his position and endeavors to 
escape by retreat, A commander recognizes success by 
the continued ad\'ance of his troops in a decisive direc- 
tion and the cajjiure of critical objecti\'es: by the 
number and morale of capttired prisoners; by the 
number of abandoned weapons: by the ntinibcrs of 
hostile dead; by the diminution of hostile artillery 
fire: by the relaxation or cessation of hostile counter- 
measures; and from reports that the enemy is with- 
drawing. 

560. XA'hen a conniiander recognizes that the enemy 
is ha\'ing difficulty in mainiaiuing his position, he 
utilizes all means to maintain the continuity of the 
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miack ;ind lo exct i a iclcmlcss pressure on the dcleaicd 
(.■neiny> 

Effective i>iirsiiil icf|uires Icadcrslii)) and exercise of 
initiative lo llic highest dem ee in all echelons ol com- 
mand. All coniniandcrs in the attack echelon S|)iir 
on their troops and clinch the adx'aiitage with their 
reserves. I'nrsnil of a defeated enemy is ])iisl)ed to the 
iiiniosi limit of cnchirancc of troops, aniniiils, and 
vehicles. Abandoned enemy niaidricl is pronipily put 
inio u.se lo augment that of ilic pursiii\i^ force or to 
replace losses. No opporiuniiy is given llie enemy to 
reorganize his forces and reconstitute his defense. 

561. The oi)jeci of the pursiiii is the aniiihihition of 
the hostile forces. This can seldom be accomplished 
by a straight pushing back of the hostile forces <in 
their lines of connnunication. Direct prcs.sure again.st 
the retreating forces nitisi be combined with an envel- 
oping or encircling maneuver to place trcxips across the 
enemy's lines of retreat. Encirclement of txith flanks 
of the reireaiing forces or of their separate elements 
IS aiiempted wherever conditions permit. Mechanized 
intils are particularly suited for this piuposc. 

liy the coordinated employnieni of e\;cry available 
agency of destruction and lerrorization. the shaken 
morale of the defeated enemy is converted into panic. 
1'he incipicni dissolution of his organization is trans- 
formed into roni. 

562. In amicipation of the time for launching the 
pursuit, tiic conunander causes preparatory nieasurcs 
to be taken. Tiicse measures incliicic necessary plans 
and orders in all echelons, l^eservcs arc regrouped 
and inolori/cd. .Artillery and other necessary units are 
;ittachc<l i<i the direct pressure forces for the pursuit. 
Distant ob|eciivcs are assigned to the principal tactical 
<,uou])ings. Missions are assigned to the ariillery in 
general support to obstruct nio\enient on hostile ave- 
nues of withdrawal. Coml^at aviation is employed 
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againsi ihosc largcui of opporiunity and other objec- 
lives wliich will coniribiue most lo the success of the 
piiisiiit. 

563. The pui'suit is conducted on a broad front. Mo> 
ror transportation, including transportation captured 
from the enemy or abandoned by him, is employed to 
expedite the movement of foot troops. Troops before 

whom i.he enemy is gi\'ing way send in their reserves 
lo gain his flank and rear or to break through his 
covering troojDs. 

564. The forces engaged in the direct pressure and in 
the encircling maneu\'ers are assigned directions, zones 
of action, and objecti\ es designed to bring the pursuit 
to a decisive conclusion. .Such directions and zones 
of action may be around the flanks or through the 
wider gaps which defeat iias opened in the hostile dis- 
positions, or iiiuy be a continuation of the existing 
/ones of action. 

565. Conibai ;n iatioii concentrates on critical points 
■M lines of comnuxnication in tlie enemy's rear area, 
on hostile columns in retreat, and on hostile reserves 
endeavoring to reconstitute the defense. It attacks 
defiles on the enemy's line of retreat and disrupts 
traffic on the main road's atid railroads in the enemy's 
rear area. Reconnaissance aviation reconnoiters vital 
points along the roads in the enemy's zone of retreat 
Lo keep coiiiaci with rcticating columns antl to locate 
any movement of hostile reinforcements, and keeps 
ground commanders inibiined of the hostile activities 
and mo\ enient within their zones of action. 

566. The einploymeni of artillery is based upon the 
maximum exploitation of the mobility of lighter pieces 
and the long range of die hea\icr types. So long as 
the withdrawing eneniy can be engaged- with obser\'cd 
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and planned fire, a jjortion ol liic artillery remains in 
position lo fire on ilic more distant targcis. 

'J^he artillery aiiaclicd to the pusiiing lorces, in addi- 
tion to its 5ti])])oriing action, fnes on hostile elcmems 
attcniptiiig to form columns in rear of the enemy's 
co\ ering troops, and gradually takes over the missions 
of the ariilkry rcninining in position, 

567. The ]}iir])0se of ilic encircling maiieiiver is lo get 
in rear of the deleated enemy and halt his retreat so 
ihai he may be destroyed between the direct pressure 
and encircling forces. 

. When pranicable, mobile forces in the encircling 
manetivers ad\ance along roads paralleling the t'liemy's 
line of retreat to cut him off at defiles, bridges, and 
otiier critical ]joinis. When th<! encircling forces can- 
not otudisiancc the enemy, they push through to a 
critical locality and engage the enemy's main forces 
in Hank. 

Armored and motori>;ed units are employed in the 
encircling inaneu\crs and combat aviation may be co- 
ordinated with these maneuvers. The employment of 
airljornc iro()|>s to sei/c defiles or other critical terrain 
objcctixcs deep in the hostile tear. ]>ending the arrival 
of more powcrlul niohile ciicirclins^ forces, may con- 
tribute decisi\ely to a siiccessliil pursuit. 

568. The advance in the decisive direction must be 
maintained. Hostile rear gnards or forces on flank 
positions must not iiirn ])iirsiitng forces from the deci- 
sive direct-on. Ever) effort must be made to block the 
main hosts 'ie force. When necessary, a new encircling 
force to continue the piirstiit is consiiititcd. 

When the enemy succeeds in establishing himself in 
a position from which he cannot be dislodged C|iiick]'y, 
the sttperior commander takes prompt measures to co- 
ordinate the niiack again, supporting it with all avail- 
able means. (See pars. 538 and 539.) 
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569. The enemy's auenipis lo organize 'liis retrear 
under ihe cover of darkness must be frustrated. Under 
no rirnimstances ituisi he be allowed to break contact. 
Units which have advanced witlioiit scriotis opposition 
t'ontiniie their march dtiring the night. Other tinits 
organize successive limited objective attacks ugainst 
ihe enemy in their front. 

During a night piirstiit, the leading detachments 
piisli their advance along all available roads, followed 
b)' the main jjtn'suing forces. The attached artillery 
advances by echelon, going into sticccssive positions 
from which it can inteidict the enemy's routes of 
retreat by map firing or by fire directed by observers 
whicli accompany the leading detachments. Prompt 
report is made when objectives are reached so that 
artillery fires may be coordinated. 

Combat aviation .searches enemy routes of retreat 
with flares, and attacks enemy columns and critical 
points in the enemy's rear area. 

570. Pursuit requires extensive reliance tipon radio 
tor conimunicaiion ^^'ith the leading troops. The im- 
portance attached to hostile interception of radio coni- 
nttun'catiori in other sittiations does not obtain in equal 
degree in pursuit. Effort is made to intercept the ene- 
my's radio messages. The construction of wire lines 
is concentrated altiug the more important axes. Com- 
mand posts or advance tne$.sage ceiuci's are established 
close behind the leading troops. 

571. Adccpiaie provision for the supply of anmuini- 
ti«n and motor fuel to the pursuing troops is essential 
to the success of the pursuit. Every opportunity mtist 
be seized to augment siipiMies of all kinds from cap- 
tured or abandoned stocks. The commander uittst 
relieve the pursuing columns of all worries concerning 
stipply and cvactition. 
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Section VI. SECURITY IN THE OFFENSIVE 



572. Success or failure of an olTensivc is dependent in 
;i hiry^e measure upon the action taken to protect the 
toiinnand from liosiilc reaction. Open fljinks arc liigh- 
iy vulnerable. The best security is to keep the enemy 
so heavily involved that he has no lime or means 
a\'ai'lable to endanger the success of tlic atiack. Secur- 
ity of atiack forces is assurcti by a timely search for 
infonnation in all directions from which a hostile 
threat may come, by the proper disposition of security 
forces of ample mobility and combat power, and by 
prom|>t dispatch r)f accurate infonnation and orders 
tt) security forces. This is ]>:uticularly true in security 
against hostile forces of great mobility such as air, 
tank, moifiri/ed and cavalry iniits. In ofTcnsivt- opera- 
lions, the service of security is jicrfornietl in accordance 
with the general doctrines discussed in chapter 7. 

573. In olFen.sive operations, the mass of available 

means for defense against air and mcchani/cd aiiack is 
disposed lo fa\or ilio main atiack. Tiie combat means 
lor defense against air aitack are stipjDlemenied by 
iitilivation of cover, defilade, dispersion, an<l niglit 
movements to the maximum. The combat moans (or 
<lefense against atiack by tanks or other mechanized 
forces are snpi)lemei)tcd by utilization of natural and 
artificial obstacles to pi'otect the flanks and rear of ihe 
connnatid, by dispersion, and by night movements. 
(Sec chs. 7 and 11.) 

574. Antitank guns in eacli echelon of troops are dis- 
jjosed' to cover the most likely a\euues of apprr);icli 
of hostile mecliani/ed units; ihe bulk of the antitank 
piuis are held mobile, prepared to meet a hostile 
mechanized attack at any point. Protection a^^ainst 
modianized attack is best assured through the use of 
slrategicaUj' located obstacles strengthened by demoli- 
tions aiKt mines and protericd by mobile aiuitank 
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guns siipporicd by every availa]>lc and effective means 
of fire siipporl. Such action isolates and destroys the 
hostile mechanized forces. 

575. It» offensive 0|Jcratioiis. tlic greatest need for se- 
curity exists din ing criiicai jifiases of tfie fjaitfe. Secur- 
ity is ciifiancL'(f Ijy meeting ]JOSsible tfircats with heavy 
fire Ijcfore ilicy can cle\elop. I'he action of combat 
aviaiion against liighly mobile threats and against 
close, less nioijile threats is particularly effecti\ c, espe- 
cially if hostile troops or ^•ell^cIes are in close forma- 
tion. 

Section VII. TERMINATION OF OFFENSIVE ACTION 

576. .An ofli;n.si\e action once begnn is halted only by 
hostile leactiot! or by other elemenis in the situation 
which demand it. 

If, dming the conrse of an attack, it becomes neces- 
sary to pass to the defensive, the leading foot elements 
intrench themselves on the giound held. The leading 
echelon then is ihinncd out and forces are redistrib- 
nied to organize the defense in dcptli. It niay be 
necessary to nK>\c some elements lo the from or rear 
for short distances to establisii ilie defense on favorable 
terrain and secin-e flanking lire- Since any major 
adjnstmenis atleinpted in daylight will probably rcsnll 
in heavy casnalties, the general position of attacking 
units is maintained inuil darkness, when the selected 
defensive position is occupied and organized as des- 
cribed in chai>ier 11, 

If the sitnaiion demands major adjustments in day- 
light, they are accomplished under protection of fog 
or smoke, and ma.xiniinn fire sLipport by artillery and 
other snpporting weapons. Combat a\iation may be 
employed in coordi nation with the other forces. 

577. If, during the coiuse of an attack, it becomes 
necessary to break oli' the action and withdraw, the 
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command initially passes to the defensive. The com- 
pleteness of the defense is dependent upon the situa- 
tion and whether the initial defensive and ihe with- 
drawal must be executed in daylight or darkness. 
Thereafter, the withdrawal is executed according to 
the doctrines discussed in chapter 12. 
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CHAPTER n 



THE DEFENSfVE 
Section i. ORGANIZATION FOR DEFENSE 

GENERAL 

578. The general.oljjeci n{ tlcfensive combat is to gsiin 
time pending the clevelojJinciu of more fuvorable con- 
ditions for undertaking ilio offensive, or to economize 
forces on one front for the purpose of concentrating 
Superior forces for a decision elseu'here. 

Under the first of tlicse objects, a coniinander may 
assume the defensive pentlitig the arrival of reinforce- 
ments, or he may ije tlii'own on the defensi\e by infe- 
riority in numbers, disposition, or training. He may 
take np a defensive position and invite attack as part 
of a deliberate plan to win the battle by a counter- 
offensive. 

Under tlic second oljjeci. the dcfeiisr\c is usually 
expressed in tJie mission received fioni liiglier aiiihor- 
ity. 'J'his nn'ssion may be to hold a vital area pending- 
completion of tile tnaneuver of otiier forces to protect 
a flank, or to contain an enemy force while an oifensive 
is being conducted on another part of the front or in 
another theater. 

579. Our defensive doctrine contemplates the organi- 
zation of a battle position to be held at all costs, and 
the use of covering forces to delay and disorganize the 
ad\'anfe of ilie enemy and to deceive him as tonhe 
true location of the battle jaosition, (See par. 591.) 

RECONNAISSANCE AND SELECTION OF POSITION 

580. The mission, the situation, and the terrain limit 
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ihe choice of localiiics where ihe defense may be 
offered. 

Comniaiiders of large units usually (leiermine from 
ihe map the general locaiioii ol ilie hatdc posiiioii. 

The position on wliicli battle is oflered nuisi con- 
form to (lie object ol the defense and should faciliiaic 
fuiiire maneuver without jeopardizint; ihe success of 
the defense, li iniist force the enemy lo a direct aiiack 
or a lime-consuming maneuver, as a position that can 
be readily avoided has no defensive value. A flank 
postiion must draw- the enemy from his original direc- 
tion of advance. 

581. Reconnaissance of the position is as detailed as 
the situation permits. It includes a study of the prin- 
cipal routes of hostile approacii, terrain available for 
hostile observation, and the corridors most advanta- 
geous to the hostile attack. A studv of the terrain in 
which the enemy must carry out his attack will give 
valuable indications of Ills possible assembly positions, 
the location of his artillery, ihe terrain favorable for 
attack by his mechanized forces, and the area most 
advantageous for his main attack. 

582. ff contact with the enemy has not been made, 
the commander ordinarily is Ircc to make a detailed 
reconnaissance of position, sek'ct the terrain <m which 
to defend, and decide <)n the .best distribution of 

troops. In this case, the coiiuiiand usually is developed 
into an assembh position preliminary to deployment 
for defense. 

583. lia.sing his action on his mission, bis personal re- 
connaissance, the reconnaissance reports of his subor- 
dinates, and the available iniormation of the enemy 
and friendly troops, tlie connnander forms an estimate 
of the enemy's capabilities and the probable front of 
hostile anacli, and makes his decision regarding the lo- 
cation of the main line of resistance, the employment 
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ol the ariillery, ttie ;i.ssi^ninciu of scciors, the siieiigili 
and locatifiii of the geiici-al reserve, the antiniecfian- 
ized defenses, and other measures necessary for secur- 
ity. Successive reconnaissances by iowcr conniianders 
fix on the grcnind the distribution of smaller units 
and the location of their combat emplacements. Exaci 
infymaiion as to the trace of the main line of rcsisi 
ance is furnished to the artillery. 

584. In the hasty assumption of the defensive from a 
inarcli formation, reconnaissance usually must be cm-- 
tailed and the defense assumed directly froii^ the de- 
velopment. 

Depending on tJie mission and tlie situation, it may 
l)e advisable for a connnandor initially to attack in 
order to seize terrain to his front on which to organ 
i/e the battle jiosition. In otiier situations he may em 
ploy a covering lorce. orfrani/ing the battle position o>i 
terrain in rear. 

585. Cnntinurnis recounais.sauce and obsenmtion ol 
the enemy's dispositions arc conducted to secure ilu 
earliest possible indications of the enemy's offensive 
preparations. .-Vir rctonnaissance may provide, eitlict 
by visual means or photoi^i'aphically, the information 
concerning; the situation in rear of the enemy's leadinf> 
elements. 

586. 1 he character c)f the terrain exercises a decisive 
influence on the selection of position. Ridges and val- 
leys generally parallel to the front of advance consti- 
tute obstacles to the progress of an ofTensive and are 
natural lines of resistance for the defcn.se. Such ridj^es 
olteii afTf)rd obscnaiion and fields of fire favorable 
for a dclcnsc in depth. 

Natiu'al ol)stacles (e. i;.. river lines, woods, swamps) 
are imjiortani factors for consideration, especially il 
the situation requires that protective measures be 
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taken agaiiist iiicclianizcd units, or otlier mobile forces, 
siicli as liorse cavalry or motorized units. 

Commanding elevations and ridges delimit the coni- 
jwrtnicnts of tenain and form the framework of the 
system of observation, command, and fire control in 
combat. IMicy determine directly tlie location of the 
observation ])osts and positions of ihc artillery :ind 
other supporting weapons, and indirectly the location 
of defensive and assembly position.s. 

As a general rule, long gentle slopes afford better 
conditions for defense than abrupt elevations, ll-jw- 
cver, positions along commanding heights arc suited 
for delaying action. 

587. The bottle position is so selecied as to use the 
terrain to the greatest advantage. The extent of the 
position must be ap])iopriate to the available iroo]".. 

The most important tci rain factors are adequate ar- 
tiller)' observation, good fields of fire, ronfealnient 
from hostile observation, and the presence of natural 
obstacles. Tlic relative inii>nr!ance of these terr;iin 
factors dc])cnds upon the strength, composition, arma- 
ment, anrl nii'ision of thf defending force, together 
with a consideration of the enemy's capabilities. 

In selecting ilie forward linnt of the battle position, 
the dcf<'ndcr seeks icrniiii which will permit the most 
elfective employment of the fires of artillery and other 
weapons. Clear fields of fire for small arms are im- 
portant and usually lead to the location of the main 
line of rcsistatire on a forward slope. Considerations 
of conceabnent and the ability lo escape the anni- 
hilating effect of enemy observed fire, particularly 
from direct fire weapons may, however, dictate the 
selection of a reverse sltjpc position. Such positif)n is 
practicable wlien possession of the crest to the front 
is not essential to the observation of fire or when the 
forward slope is otherwise tinsuitablc for defense. 

When the forward limit of the position is on the 
forward slope, tlie defense areas of front-line battalions 
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may he t'xtendcd to ilic rear lo include the reverse 
slope. W hen it is located on the re%ersc sloi^e, froiU- 
liiie batLaiions establish detachments on the forwanl 
trest to fire on attacking troops during iheir approach 
to the position. 

Obsenmlion lo the limit of range of the weapons is 
desired in front of ihr main line of resistance, as well 
as within the battle position. Adequate observation 
posts for artiiltry arc essential. The battle position 
must be so located that the essential observation will 
be retained even though the enemy succeeds in pene- 
trating into llie position. 

Ma.xiinmn advantage is taken of natural and arti- 
ficial obstacles to stop attack by mechanized units or 
limit th;: directions of their movement. Towns, vil- 
lages, and cities have considerable defensive strength' 
against mechanized attack.. They are, however, vulner- 
able to air attack, especially by incendiary bombs. 

588. All pans of a position will not have the sanic 
defensive strength. Avenues of approach which enable 
the attacker to reach the position under concealment 
or cover are sources of weakness. " These avenues of 
approach may, however, be iinsuited for enemy tank 
attacks. Clear fields of fire over which the enemy must 
advance for some distance under ihc defender's fire 
are sources of strcngtli in a dclcnsf against foot troops, 
but may furnish c.vceliciit terrain for hostile mechan- 
ized attack. The defender must be prepared to meet 
that form of attack which the terrain favors. 

589. A position combining all defensive advantages 
will seldom be available, 'rhc weak {>oints of a posi- 
tion are strcni^thened. .\ short field of frontal fire is 
compensated b\ dense flanking fires and heavy mortar 
and artiiltT) concentrations; exposure to hostile ob- 
servation, b) riibtributioti in depth and construction of 
dinumy works and masks; deficiciu observation, by in- 
creased strength of local garrisons. Persistent chemi- 
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cals, dciiiolitinns, and mines can be used effectively to 
sirengtlien exposed flanks aiui lo contaminate and 
block covered avenues ol :)))proach leading into the 
|)nsitioii. 

590. Tlic defense, no less than the olTense, iinisi effect 
sinjjrise. The orgam'/aiion of a defensive system must 
not betray the defensive dispositions. They should 
ina.sk the real defensive organization. Every available 
means must be employed not, only to mislead the at- 
tacker as to the location of the position but al.so as to 
the strength and disposition of the defending force. 
Deception, delay, and secnriiy are obtained through 
the tise of covering deiachmcnis. 

TACTICAL ORGANIZATION 

591. The defense is btiik avfinnd a .series of tactical 
localities, the retention of whirli will insure the in- 
tegrity of the position, A battle position comprises a 
zone of resistance consisting of a nimiber of mutually 
supporting defense areas disposed irregularly in width 
and in depth, each organized for all around defense 
with trenches, fox holes, ofjsiacles, and eniplacenienis. 
Tactical unity is maininined in eacli deft'nsi\'c area. 

A line joining ihe forward edge of ihe most ad- 
vanced organized defense areas is called the mnin line 
'if rcsistdttce. It is the line in front of wItVIi all ele- 
ments of tlic defense must be al>le to ronceniratc their 
fire lo break iiji the liostilc attack. The contour of 
die main line oi resistance is thus iiregidar in trace, 
wiili elements on it sited for frontal and flanking fire. 

592. The distance between successive cclielons on the 
battle position (uniis on the main line of resistance, 
company stipports. baitaiion reserves, and regimental 
reserves) should not txcccd the elFective range of 
small-arms fire. It shoidd be sufficiently great, how- 
ever, to prevent any echelon from falling into the rone. 
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of dispersion ol ariilliJiy fire directed a<>aiiist a more 
advanced echelon. Tliis distribution in depth dimin- 
ishes the effect of hostile lire and pro\'ides for con- 
tinuity in defensive fires and movement against the 
enemy, even though he succeeds in penetrating into 
ihe battle position. 

593. The natin'al defensive strength of the position 

has a ilirect bearing u[)on the distribution of tioops 
for its defense, both as to frontage and depth. The 
all-around defense of mutually supporting vital tacti- 
cal localities (key jioiuts) is of paramount im|xirtan(c. 
Portions of the front wliich have great defensive 
strength can be held with fewer men, or units can be 
a.s.signe(1 wider sectors, while the reverse is true in weak 
portions of the front. .Some [xirtioiis of the front may 
remain unoccupied yet be held effectively by a combi- 
nation of firepower and obsiack's. Close terrain and 
exhausted troops require a greater density of troops 
forward towarcl the main line of resistance. For de- 
tails of infaiury defcn.se sec FM 7-20 and 7-40. 

594. The width of sectors assigned to infantry units 
varies' with the natural defensive strengtJi of the vari- 
ous parts of the |5osition. the relative importance of 
the sectors, the degree of control required, and the 
luiinber and sircnj^tli of units available. The necessity 
for control and the character of fields of fire affect the 
intervals which ma\ be permitted between tactical 
localities. Some variation in the width of sectors may 
arise from the necessity for adjusting them to fix re- 
sponsibility for defen.sc of terrain corridors. By adapta- 
tion of the width of sectors to their natural strength, 
there results an economy of force which enables the 
commander to 1k)1<! out the maximinn strength for use 
as reserves. 

595. Sectors are tkiiniiicd in orders by boundaries- 
lines indicated on the map or ground extending from 
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rear to Itotn. Buiindaiieii are located so thai therL- will 
be no question of the rt.sponsibility for the defense of 
(lie key Lclrain which dominates a critical avenue of 
hosiile ajjproach. While it is frequently impossible to 
include both the av'crnic of hostile approach and the 
adjacent dominating tei iain in the sector of the small 
units, the boundat ics c»f sectors assif^ncd to battalion 
and larger units should be located in iasnrr jinlry of 
defensive disposiiions and fires in defense of these* 
critical localities. 

Bonndaiies are extended forward of the battle posi- 
tion to the limit of the range of the weapons wiih 
which the unit is etjiiipped. Ikjundaries may be ex- 
tended forward lo include the outpost line in order to 
delineate the outpost resjKjnsibility of units on the 
battle position. The extension of boundaries to the 
rear is inllncnccd largely by the existing road net and 
routes for movement \vithin the position. 

596. The division connmndcr determines the dis- 
tribution of the division artillery and its subdivision 
for combat (direct and j^enej'al sup|>urt) . Since the 
rapid coticentralion of arlillory Hre on important ob- 
jectives is esscniial to a successful tidensc. \^'hcn the 
siltiation permits, lontrol of the aitilk'ry under the 
chrectioii of the <livision commander is preferable. 
E^'ery effort is made to meet the hostile main attack 
vkitli the mass of the arilllcry lire. 

The erhelonment in drptli ol (he artillery takes into 
consideration the rant;c of the various \veai)ons, the 
location of the targets, and tlie possiliilitics of neu- 
tralization by hostile coumerbattcry lire. The echchm- 
nient is limited by the consideratit)nN .ii.it the c nitre 
artillery must be able to commtraic iis fire in close 
sifjjport of the main line of resiMance. that ihc fore- 
most echelon can fire deejj in rlic iir.>.r!)" /one, and 
that the rearmost can sui>port the rear defense areas of 
the battle position. 
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597. 'Vhc baiile position is protected by outposts 
whose iiiis^.ion Is to pfovidc time £or ilic main force to 
prepaic itself for combat, lo deceive the enemy as to 
till' location of the battle position, to force early de- 
velopment by the enemy, and to provide a deeper view 
within the terrain over which the attacker will ad- 
Vance. 

Whenever practicable the outposts are located at 
sutiiciciu distance from the main line of resistance to 
prevent the occtipying^ Forces from being taken imdcr 
observed fire by host:iic light artillery. Outposts will 
ordinarily not be established beyond the effective 
range ot the light ariiflery of the battle position. 

Tlie outpost line of rc"sistiiticc an<l the ground be- 
tween the out)}osi and the battle position arc organ- 
ized for delaying action to the extent permitted by 
the time and labor available. 

598. \\'hen forced to withdraw under hostile pressure, 
the outposts conduct a delaying action. Every effort 
is made to deceive the enemy as to tlie e.vact location 
of ihe battle juwition. The withdrawal of the outposts 
nuLsl be so arrangwl that they neither will interfere 
with nor be ciulangcrcd by the fire from the main 
]jositinn. Coorclination is facilitated by the uiie of prc- 
arraniicd signals and previously designated routes of 
witlulrawal. 

599. Whenever practicable, an advanced covering 
force is employed in front of the outpost. The mission 
of this covering force is to inliict the mnximimi delay 
on the enemy; to permit the defender to utilize ad- 
vancftl nrtillery observation: to permit the laying of 
mines, demolitions, and obstacles in front of tlie out- 
post and the i)aitle position; ami if) deciuve the enemy 
as to the actual location of the b'ltllc position. Sim- 
ilaxly, such forces may be employed on exposed flanks. 

600. Xsuural leriain obstacles, such as water courses, 
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heavily woocled areas, and iwainp, arc particularly 
lavorable areas for the operations of advanced cover- 
ing forces. 

The initial position ol' the advanced covering force 
nnd the terrain beiweeti tills lorcc and ihc outpost are 
organized to the extent praciitabk- in the time avail- 
able. 

601. The advanced covering force should be mobile, 
j he U.SC of cavalry, armored and niotoj ized troops, and 
engineers is indicated, [t should have .strong artillery 
and aniha'nk support. Organic artillery may be rein- 
forced by artillery from tiie main force, temporarily 
emplacecl in advance of the battle position. 

602. The advanced covering force figliis delaying ac- 
tion in it.s withdrawal. It avoid^ serious engagement 
with thc enemy. 

603. The direction from which the main attack may 
lie expected and the coiimiandcr's plan of maneuver 
determine the initial location ol the reserve, ,^ccorcl- 
ing to circumbiances, it is echeloned for protective 
[purposes in rear of an exposed flank, held in a ])Osition 
in readiness from whicli it ran deliver a pre]jaied 
coiinieraiiack, so disposed that it can launch the 
roiinieroETensivc by striking a hostile attack in flank. 

604. Horse cavnlry ttnils rarely should be called on to 

defend a position. Cavalry seeks to accomplish de- 
fensive missions bv delaying action or by tlefensive- 
oflcnsive tactics. When recpiirecl to defend in pc»sition, 
it operates in general as does inlaniry. 

605. Corps am! divsion cavalry is employed on recon- 
naissance missions witli especial attention to locating 
the mass of the hostile force. It may be reinforced by 
motorized infantry, artillery, sind engineers, and em- 
ployed as a mobile covering detachment. (See par. 
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579.) During battle it continues reconnaissance anc' 
security missions, especially lo the flanks. It may be 
held in mobile reserve or used to harass enemy flanks 
and rear when the situation permits. 

606. Armored units arc not normally employed tn 
hold defensive positions. They may, however, be em- 
ployed well forward lo cover the occupation of a posi- 
tion by other troops. They employ delaying action to 
accomplish this mission. (See ch. 12.) Should the 
situation demand it, they may be required lo hold ali 
area pending ihc arrival of other troops. .^J^ perform- 
ing such a task, ihey operate similarly to hof^c cavalry 
except that larger reserves are withheld initially for 
the purpose of counterattack. When supporting in- 
fantry, they constitute a powcrfiij' striking force and 
are held initially in reserve prepared for rapid entry 
into combat when an opporiitnity for a counterblow 
is presented, 

607. General resewcs may be called upon to relieve 
units on the battle position, participate in a major 
counterattack or counteroffcnsivc, extend the flanks 
of the battle position, or occupy a rear position. 

Prior 10 commitment to a definite line of action, 
ihcy are held mobile, prepared to participate in battle 
in accordance with the plan of maneuver of the su- 
perior commander. W^hile so held, they arc disposed 
for all around defense against attack by hostile forces 
which may succeed in passing through or around the 
Ijattle position. Necessary measures are taken for pro- 
tection against hostile aircraft and for countering an 
attack by airborne troops. 

ORGANIZATION OF FIRE 

608. Coordination of the fire of the infantry, artillery, 
antitank, antiaircraft, and oihcr wea|)ons is carefully 
planned and expressed in ortlers. Plans jirovidc for 
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bringhisi; ihc enemy imdci' clle«:iivc fire as caiiy as 
practicable unless the situation lequircs that fire be 
i\'ithhelcl to obtain surprise, and for so regulating the 
•ntensity of ihe (ire that (he enemy is .subjectecl to 
progressively heavier fire as he approaches the de- 
fensive position. 

609. The oriraiiization of systematic f!ankiiic>' (ire by 
iiuichine gims supplemented by other small arms con- 
stitutes the basis of defensive dispnsitiotis. Adjacent 
iniits, in addition to defeniling their ov\-n fronts, niu- 
lually cover one another's fronts with flanking fire. 
Dead spaces in bands of niadiincgun fire are covered 
by the fire of other weapons. Fire effect is increased 
by obstacles which hold the enemy under frontal and 
flanking fjrc. Sectors of the ilefcnsivc position espe- 
cially exposed to hostile fire nia\ be left unoccupied, 
except at night and during periods of low visibility, 
and defended by flanking fii"e front adjacent sectors. 

Machine guns arc so distributed in width and depth 
in each baiialiou defensive area as to take full ad- 
vantage of terrain. As far as practicable, their lire 
should cover the entire front of the main line of re- 
sistance with continuous bands of fire. Some niachine 
giiiis are sited to take uniler fianUin-. 'iiv hostile ele- 
lucnis which succeed in |)cnfirating 'hf main line of 
resistance. Some of the heavy niachine ^I'l'S are lo- 
cated where iliey can develop long rangt- fire during 
ilie hostile approacli wiilioiit disclo.siiig the location 
of the main line of resistance. 

Artillci-y fire-is coordinated in the defensive plan of 
fire and is especially concentrated on the critical local- 
ities and on ground which is i\rrt\ to or beyond the 
range of the fire of othoi s.tn,, >riiii;4 wtn|X)ns. A 
considerable ponton of ilie iiii.lary lui'^l be litpable 
of concentrating its fires on anj ojieni) j. joetration ol 
the battle position. The effective conirol of this fin- 
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requires good observation ami efficient signal com- 
munication, 

610. All possible measures are taken to insine security 
against mechani/.cci attack. Antirnechanizcd defense is 
organized throiighmu the depili of the jjosition. The 
main antimechanized defensive effort is made in areas 
which arc favorable to the employnient of mcdianiyeil 
forces. BartaJinn and regimental antitank guns frojn 
concealed positions defend the forward part of the bat- 
tle position, whilf nittitank weapons of higher nniis 
are echeloned farrhcr in rear. I'ositions and roiues lor 
these weapons are rcconnoiiered. and tlic gims arc 
held in icadi'nesib prepared lor rapid movement to any 
threatened part of the front. (Sec aho ch. 7 and sec. 
V. ch. 11.) 

Throiii'h a judicious combin'iiion of antitank weap- 
ons and obstacles, aided by ariillery fire, tanks, and 
tank dcstrovers,. attacks by nicrhanized forces are 
broken up and halted as soon a.s they are disclosed. 

611. The division artillery commander prepares the 
general plans for the eniplnynient of artillery in ac- 
cordance with instnirtions of the division commander. 
Coord'na'ioD.bci'.v'Ccn ai tillf-ry fires and ili'vso of oilipr 
weapons is es-'Ciiti;!]. It is effericd principally through 
liai'^'^n Ix twm artillery units and the units thev are 
d'-.sigiindd to support. The close support of the main 
line of re istance is a governing consideration in the 
formulation of'all artillery plans. 

612. The ortiU'vy plan of fire is based primarily ujion 
!he pxecutini) of a coiitirer[jre|;>;irntion to break np or 
cripple tlip hostile attack beff>rc it can be laimclfd. 
Fire is not opened by the mass of the artillery until 
targets of sufficient imporancc arc disclosed. 

It is important to take hostile artillery inider fire ai 
an early moment, to interdict hostile routes of ap- 
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pioacli, and lo dislocate the hostile system of command 
and lire control. 

The artillery of the aitackcr is most vidncrablc from 
the moment it comes within range ot the defenders 
artillery until it has conipk-ted its tle])loymeni. Dm- 
iiig iliis period, it constitutes one ui the principal 
targets of the defender's artillery fire and aviation. 
The lire of all available artillery is conceniraietl to 
cripple the hostile artillery before it can get into ac- 
tion. Counterbattery continues to he the principal 
mission of a portion of the artillery, especially the 
medium artillery, throiighom the battle. 

The corps gives the division instructions regulating- 
he employment of the division artillery in the execu- 
tion of its more distant missions. The corps reinforces 
the action of the division artillery and exiencLs it.s sec- 
tor of fire in depth by the n.se of the artillery at its 
disposal. Long-range destruction and interdiction fire 
is directed especially on sensitive ]}(>iiits in the enemy's 
rear areas and on his lines of comnuniication (bridges, 
crossroads, and supply establishments) . 

613. Combat aviation attacks hostile ammunition and 
Other supply establishments, airdromes, railroad in- 
stallations, and bridges important in delaying or dis- 
locating the hostile preparations lor attack. Other 
remunerative targets for combat aviation are enemy 
columns, artillery in position, reserves, and mechan- 
ized forces. 

614. Aiiiiairrraft artillery is disposed initialh to pro- 
tect the organization and occupation ol the battle 
position. 

When the commander has determined on what froni 
the enemy is making his main attack, the amiaircraft 
artillery concentrates its efforts on preventing air re- 
connaissance and attack on the threatened parts of 
the defensive position, and on protecting the employ- 
ment of reserves for coimierattack. 
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II iiiHiciciu amiaiicrati anilkry is available, some 
units are assignee! to ilie defense of inipoitani roads 
and installations (railhcadu, aiiinninition establish- 
ments, and airdromes). The antiaircraft artillery in- 
leiligence service gives prompt warning of tiie approadi 
of hostile aircraft to all units concerned. (See par. 
58.) 

Antiaircraft artillery weapons are sited so they may 
be enij)Ioye(l against attack by mechanized vehicles 
when this can be done without interference with their 
normal missions. In tlie event of sinitiltaneous attack 
from hostile aircraft and mechanized vefiicJes, lire must 
be concentrated against the more dangerous threat. 

ORCANrZATION OF THE GROUND 

615. yiic organization of a position is limited only by 
the time and facilities available. Protection is to be 
sought in the distribution of defenses in depth and in 
width, their adaptation to the terrain, concealment 
from hostile observation, and in the strength of con- 
struction. From the beginning, great care is taken to 
ccmceal tlic most inipoi'tant works by camouflage or 
natural terrain feattne.s. Measures for increasing the 
effect of fire and for providing adequate signal com 
municaiioii take precedence over the co.nstruction of 
field fortification. 

616. Troops carry out the organization of the position 
in accordance with a plan of construction expressed 
in orders in the form of priorities. After the location 
of combat emplacements has been B.xed, priority is 
given to clearing the field of lire, to removal of ob- 
jects niaskinn our own observation, and to the de- 
termination of ranges to point.s in the foreground.' 
These measures are followed ortliiiarily by the con- 
struction of tlie various defensive ivorks and obstacles, 
and by the preparation of routes of approach for re- 
serves and for ammunition supply. I'rimary consid- 
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eration should be j^iven to piwi.sions lor camoullaging 
the works as they are constructed. Work may proceed 
siirtuliyiiL'ously oti several irems. 

Artillery and heavy weapons units give priority to 
the coiisiniction of observation and command p')sts 
and signal coniniuiiication systems, and provi.sion for 
the supply of ammiinition. Shelter is constructed for 
personnel, and provi.sitm is made for camrxiflnge of 
nmniunilion dutnjjs and the protection of ntiniiiinition 
against the weather. For the (jrotcciion of guns, tiioie 
reliance is placed upon cauKuidinre and provision for 
alternate positions than upon the forlifiLaiion of gun 
emplacements. 

617. In the constrnciion of ohstnclrs, wire entangle- 
incnLs are sited so that ihcir outer cdoes can be swept 
by flanking lire. Other obstacles are coordinated with 

demolitions. All obstacles are covered by fire to hinder 
(heir renjoval. They should be concealed from hostile 
observation. 

618. Diimviy ivorks serve to mislead the enemy and 
disperse his fire. To be effective, they must closely 
resemble genuine works; dimimy works easily recog- 
nizable as such give the enemy valuable negative in- 
forriiaiion. Tliey must appear realistic. 

619. Channels of signal communication arc increased 
rnd alternate channels provided. Units are connected 
by wire lines not only with the rear but also laterally; 
■he importance of lateral lines consists not only in 
:if£ording direct signal conimimication bctwueii ad- 
jacent units but also in m.iking available numerous 
aiiernaiivc (hantirls of signal communication between 
advanced units and the rear. Altci iiate command posts 
are selected and organizeil. 

620. Engineers are employed to impede the advance 
of the enemy by the execution of demolitions and by 
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the creation of a zone of obstacles, including mine 
fields and l^ooby traps. W'licn necessary, tlicy defciul 
the dciiioiitions and obstacles whicli tliey construct. 
They increa.se tltc defeiLsive powers of ilie oilier afnis 
by the construction of field wfirks re(|iiiring .special 
equipment or training, by technical a.s.si.stancc in other 
work.s of organization of the j^roiiiid. and by l«rni!>h- 
ing them with the necessary tools and engineer siij)- 
plies. 

They may also be cnipioycd in the siting or prepara- 
tion of rear positions. In emergencies ihey may par- 
ticipate in tlu' defeii.se as infantry. 

621. The ariivitie.'; of the. chemical troops and en- 
gineers are closely coordinated. Persistent chemicals, if 
to be used, ha\e especial defensive value by rea.son of 
the fact thai concentrations established befnie the 
hostile attack retain their elfectivenes.s during the 
course of the attack. Harriers of persistent clirniicals 
are placed to protect portions of the front and flanks 
of I lie position and to aivcr defiles, vital roads, road 
jiuunions, and wooded stream lines across or along 
favorable routes of hostile aj^proach. ^Vhen these bar- 
riers can be placed without luistile iiucrfcreiice, pcr- 
sistejii chemical mines are employed;" when ilie area 
is controlled by the enemy chemical barriers can be 
laid b) aviaiioii, artillerv, or ciiemical mortars. In de- 
ciding to use persistent chemicals, the conunaiider 
must carefully cvaluaie its efl'cct on his contemplated 
future dperaiioiis. 

622. The selection of a rear positicm at sucii distance 
from the main position tliat the attacker cannot direct 
the fire of his artillery upon it without displacing 
his batteries, facilitates the condtict of a flexible de- 
fen.se. 'l"he exieiu of its organization will dcjjend upon 
the situation and the lime available. TJie forces cm- 
ployed in the construction of the rear position must 
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noi be obtained at the risk ol jcopaicti/Iiig (he defense 
of the main battle |X>sition. 

623. ^ The development of a hastily occupied defensive 
position into a more strongly fortified (lelensivc sys- 
tem is dependent upon the situation and ilie time and 
materia! available for construction. This may take 
j>lace on a front which has stabilized after an in- 
decisive battle, or is out of contact with the enemy. 

624. The development of such a defensive position 
aims first of all to slrcnirthen the main line of resist- 
ance, battery positions, and the command and control 
facilities of the entire position. The means employed 
include numerous communication irenches; obstacles, 
including .tank barriers and mines; shelter for troops; 
observation and coniniami posts, including alternate 
locations; signal comnuini cation; g;i!n positions; and 
sujjply dumps. These works difler from those in mo- 
bile situations in the elaborateness and permanency 
of their constriictic)n. In areas of resistance in rear of 
the main line of resistance, pcrniatient works are 
constructed to limit hostile penetration. All works are 
concealed or camouflaged. 

In the siting of emplacements for defending troops, 
extreme care must be taken that there are no un- 
<iefende(l approaches from any direction that woidd 
permit hostile elements to work their way in close 
enough to destroy the occii|jants with hand grenades 
or other close-cotnbat weai3r)ns. Provision rnust be 
made for jirotecting the rear against attack by airborne 
troops and by highly mobile forces. 

^25. Communication trenches greatly lacilttaie the 
cvercise of command, the movement of troops, and the 
functioning of supply. In moving situations, time will 
rarely be available for ilie comjsleie construction and 
camouQage of such trenches. They are indispensable 
ill the prolonged occupation of a jjosition. They are 
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LOiLsiriitictl fiisl over exposed sirciclies on the routes 
ol approach Irom ihe reai"; their cmranccs are con- 
spicuously marked. As a f^cneral rule, coinniunicatirtii 
trenches slionld not he enijiloyed as combat ciiiplacc- 
iiieins. They slioidd be sited so that ihcy will not 
indioic to the ciu-iny the location ol' contbat ciiiplacc- 
incnts. Their use, liowcvef, as part of a switch posi- 
tion in case the niain line of rcsi.stancc becomes 
iinicriablc, should be consiclcrcd. 

626. Tlie nature of overhead cover varies with the 
location ol the troops to be shcltercLl. The only forms 
of protection having- permanent value against fire are 
dugouts and concrete or steel shelters siifficicutiy re- 
sistant to withstand high-powered artillery lire and 
hoiubs from the ai'. Deep dugouts in the IVoni lines 
do not permit tlic prompt e}>^rcss of troops, and in case 
r)f .ittack may become iraps. Overhead cover for front- 
litie troo])s is dcsi.nneil clitc/ly to afford splinter-proof 
protection and shelier iiom the weather. Lack ol 
Mrengtli is compens.ucd for, as far as possible, by ilie 
increased ntimbei- ;nid smaller size of the shelters. 

627. Overliead cover is an essential mtims of consei v- 
iiig tlic fighting capacity of the troops iu the prolonged 
ocriipation of a position. 

Reserves within range of hostile artillery fii'e and 
subject to the attack of combat aviaii'>ii :ire. as far as 
pfacticablc, sheltered in bombproof dugouts. 

628. In a stabilized situation, the jjiohleiii of drain- 
age assumes great importance; the siting of works witli 
a view to effective drainage is always given (hie con- 
sideration. 

629. In addition lo tfie depots of l;u-ge unii.s, small 
diunps of ammunition, rations, and materials needed 
in the construction and defense of the position are 
established in the sectors of iimull units. 
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630. The prioniv of work in tlic dnrlopincnt of a 
position which is out ol coniact wiih ihe enemy is 

tleierniiiied laigeh' bv the time reqiiiicd For the con- 
struction of iIk' e.ssentiai u'ork> and the txicni to 
which they lend themselves to c;inuiiiflage. Provision 
must he made tor camouflage beh)re the w(*rk is l)e- 
gun. Then camouflage is carried on luniinunnsly 
throughout the work. 

After reconnaissance and dc-tcrnii nation of the 
meiliod of occupation of the position, lonunand posts, 
observation posts, signal comniunicaiion larilities, ob- 
stacles, ant! shelters for the iroops aie constructed. 
.Adecpiate fortes must be concentrated early on im- 
portant \\fork.s requiring a considerable period for 
their construe lion. To avoid disclosing the position, 
the construction of fire and communicaiion trenches 
may be deferred until troops ocaipy the position. 

Section li. CONDUCT OF THE DEFENSE 

631. The defense is conducted along mobile lines. 
Mobility is obtained by the use of covering forces, by 
imprciving facihties for movement within the battle 
position, by distribution of forces in depth, and by 
holding out reserves capable of rapid movement. Cov- 
ering force.s delay, deceive, and disorganize the enemy; 
units in organized iircas of the l)attle pf)sit;on hold 
their positions at all costs; reserves maneuver behind 
the pivots tluis established. Mobile and rigid defense 
are combined so that possession of the areas essential 
to the maneuver of the defensive forces is retained, 
the niaximum forces are niadc available for ctunirer- 
attack or counterolTen.sive pur])oscs, and the eneni\ is 
dcccfvcd as to the character of the re.sistance with 
which he is amfrfmted. 

632. The conduct of the defense musi !)e aggressive. 
It nuist be prepared to take ad\ainagc of errors or 
failiire.s on the part of the enemy. I'he cuiiruetattaek 
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is ilic rkcisivc cleniciu ol dcifiixve acu'on. It is seldom 
feasible to hold a defensive position by pasiive resist- 
ance on!). 

633. The inti};! it) ol tlie baiilc position is maintained 
b) a cnnibiiiJiiun of fi^thting in place and counter- 
attack. 

Regardless ol ilic con^idcrai ions whicii dictated iln 
adojjtion ot a dtlciisnr altitude, the laLiic^ of cli- 
tensive conibai ai e oh niially to develop the niaxiiniuu 
firepower against an ad\-anfing enemy, to reduce oiu 
own losses by a better knowlcdi;e and ntiJi/.ttion of the 
terrain, and thereb) lo stop tlic enemy's advance or 
throw him back by counterattacH- 

634. In ordci' to inaituaiti itself in action in ihc face of 
hostile siiptriority, ilif ariiUcjy must fullv exploit its 
mobility. If ihere arc indicaiioii.s that the location ol 
certain batteries has been discovered, such batteries 
effect a change to one oi ilieir alternate or sup|)lc- 
nientar)- positions. 

In (piiet |)criods. artiller)' units assignetl to counter- 
battery and harassing mis'^ions may be moved to pre- 
viously surveyed positions for the delivery of fire. This 
niovcinent. occupation of position, delivery of fire, 
and return to position are j^cnerally accotiiplished 
during hours of darkness, 

635. When the imminence of the hostile attack is dis- 
coverc<l, coinnerpreparation fn es are directed upon the 
hostile attack formations, artillery, and coninianfl, oh- 
servaiion, and signal comtnunication systenis to break 
up the .Tttack before it starts. A general countcrprcpa- 
ration mvolxing all ol the arliliery with the command 
is fired on the order of the superior cominatidcr. Local 
couniorpiejiaratioTis designed to cover only ilie points 
thrcat< ;t I 1)\ a local attack arc fired on the order o( 
suboidiiij e c(innTianders. 
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636. If Client)' succeeds in launching his attack in 
i>|)iie of ilie counierpreparaiton, the ariillcry seeks to 
keep hjni under lire in considerable cieptli by placing 
defensive conceniiations on his advaticing attack eche- 
lons and on his reserves, and by continuing counter- 
battery fire. These fires are delivered on the reqtiest 
of supported unit commanders, or ot observers follow- 
ing the progress of the attack with air or ground 
observation. 

637. Finally, defensive concentrations and barrages 
are fired close to our troops. They strengthen the fire 
of other weapons covering the most dangerous avenues 
of approach to the positions. Barrages generally are 
delivered on pyrotechnic signal from the front-line 
Iroops, but may be executed on report from artillery 
observers that the hostile attack is threatening the 
integrity of the position. 

Since u unifovin disiribtitioii ol artillery fire along 
the entire front is generally inclieciive, plans tor the 
delivery of concentrations and barrages are designed 
lo provide fire on critical areas or fronts. These fires, 
especially the barrages, are delivered at a high rate, 
and involve a great e.\i)endi(iire of amuiunilion. 
Hence, it is essential that iront-line units carefull) con- 
sider the emergency in iheir calls for ariiilery support. 

l'ro\'ision shoidd be made lor reinforcing counter- 
j)reparatinn and barrage fii'es by artillery normally 
assigned to other missions, or by (he artillery of ad- 
jacent divisions. 

638. In addition to the artillery, other supporting 
weapons ))artiei]jaie in connteipieparation and bar- 
rage hres. I'heir fires arc coordinated with those of the 
artillery in the plan of dcfetise. 

639. Infantry dcleiids its position by employing all 
the weapon.s at its dis))osal in cooperation with artil- 
lery fires: As iIic enemy comts vi'ilhin range, the in- 
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{ainiy heavy weapons, iiuiucsiiij^ iliose ol imiis in 
reserve, are Imuighi into action. 

640. A unit intrusted witli the defense of a tactical 
locaiiiy under no circumstances abandons il unless 
aml)ori/iid to do so b)' hi'glier authority. Importaui 
localities on tlie main line ot le.si.stance masi be de- 
fended to the last man. Local comnianders take (he 
necessary stcjis to maiTHain their |)ositions, rectifying 
gapi> in tlieir dispositions or fires b)' the ii.se of tlicir 
supports. Plans are made for the cniploynieni of local 
reserves. .As the area of their j^robahle employment 
becomes apparent, reserves are moved to be more 
readily available for action. 

641. W'lien the front and direction of the main hostile 
attack ]ia\'e been deiernitned, the defense takes final 
steps to meet it. Artillery and othei" sitp|K)rtiiig ^veap- 
ons deliver lircs on the attacking infantry. As the 
hostile attacking elements come within effective small- 
arms range and are unmasked by ilie withdrau-iiig ont- 
posis. the defending foice increases its file -^vitli all 
available weapon.s. TIn eatened sectors not Uiliy gan-i- 
soiied are occii]>ied. Chemical troops, from position^ 
well ^or^vard, sujiplemeni the fires of artillery and 
other supporting weapons with lircs on a^■enues ol 
approach and on known or proliable areas occupied 
by the attacking troops. The bulk of the a^'aiiabl(: 
reserves are held mobile, prepared for aggre»si\e ac- 
tion. 

.As ■the enemy attack dr:n\'s closer, machine gtms 
switch their fires to their final protective lines; all 
weapons participate in tlic fire fight, until fmally the 
enemy is slopped or driven back. 

642. Reconnaissance is conducted and plans are pre- 
pared lor the employment of rc&cr^'es, based on the 
probable lines of action which may develop during 
combat. Reserves must be prepared lo occupy a prc- 
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viously preparal tlelensivf area ui check a hostile 
pcneiration or an envelopment ol the ])osition, or lo 
deliver a connicraiiack lor the purpose ol maintain- 
ing or restoring the main defensive [losiiioii. Reserves 
are committecl lo the posiiion onl) lo the extent neces- 
sary to stabilize the situation and esiabliih a firm Ijase 
from which lo latinch ;t connicraiiack. Motor trans- 
portation is used to increase the mobility of reserves. 

643. Tanks arc essentially ofTcnsive weapons. They 
are hcltl in reserve In a covered position out of effect- 

i\e artillery ranj^e tiniil the situation is favorable for 
their eiiiployinem. They coniiiiiiie a [jfjvvcrlul re- 
serve in the hands ol the commander either to engage 
hostile tanks or to support a general counterattack^ 
con nieroff ensi ve. 

644. Should the enemy succeed in penetrating or out- 
flanking the position, the defender seeks through fire 
and maneuver to eject ihe hostile elements. The fire 
of the supporting artillery is concentrated on the hos- 
tile elements which have entered the position. Local 
reserves, supported by all availal)le weapons and pro- 
tected by smoke, counterattack against the Hanks of 
the gap to thrust back the enemy before he has had 
lime to establisli himscli. Such local counterattacks 
must be launilicd during the period of tenijiorary con- 
fusion and disorganization which occius when the at- 
tacking troojjs have entered the position and have tiot 
had time to remgaiiize and establish ilieni.selves. Tlii.i 
period is relaliTtly short. Consequently , the counter- 
attack must be delivered withoul delay, on the i)i- 
ilialtTC of the local commnndi'r. The object of such 
counterattack is to stabilize the situation on that />ar- 
licular part of the position and prevent widening of 
*he gap, Jr, in case of a small penetration, lo eject the 
enemy. .SunprLse, boldness, anil rapidity are the prin- 
cijial factors which lead to successful execution. Antic- 
ipatory planning, including reconnaissance and re- 
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liearsals is essential lor the pionipt delivery of the 
coimteraitiitk. If the enemy is gi\'en time lo reor- 
ganize and to place liis machine j^uns and antitank 
guns in position to defend the ground lie has gained, 
tile opportunity to counterattack by local reserves 
probably has passed. Then only a well-prepared coun- 
terattack by lai^r reserves has much chance of suc- 
cess. 

645. Should the enemy succeed in penetrating 

thiotigh ilie jjiosition with a strong mechanized attack, 
it is essential that units on the battle position close the 
gap thus created without delay, and before succeeding 
hostile units can exploit the .success attained, The 
shoulders of the salient must be held at all costs. Local 
commanders nnist react promptly and on their own 
initiative rectify the situation. 

646. If the enemy has attained such success that local 

commanders are unable to eject him, the higher com- 
mander nnist decide whether to counterattack with 
reserves at his disposal to restore the battle position, 
to continue battle on the battle position and prevent 
further enemy advance, or to withdraw to a prc|Jarc*d 
position in rear. 

Time is required for the preparation of a major 
coiinteratiark. Sufficient reserves tnust be as.sembled 
to carry the attack forward. Adequate fire support 
must be arranged. A.ssenibly positions, zones of action, 
objectives, and time of attack are clearly specified. Sur- 
prise is an importaiu factor. Employment of artillery, 
chemical troops and arntored imits is regulated and 
controlled by the highei commander. Whenever prac- 
ticable, tlie counterattack is launched against the flanks 
of the ho.vtiie salient. Advance planning for such an 
operation i,s essential in order to reduce to a minimum 
the time re(|uiretl in final preparation. 

In reaching a decision to withdraw to a rearward 
position, the comtiiander must carefully evaluate the 
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time rcijiiirect to wiich and ors;;mi/f siicli a poMtion 
and the effect of hostile inecliani/ed and air attacks 
on his withdrawing forces. The rapidity and power 
with whicli mechanized units and combat aviation can 
strike indicate the necessity for the orgaiii/ation and 
Occupation of the rearward position prior to the with- 
drawal of the force* directly engaged wiih the enemy. 
Reserves of higher coinnianders are sm'tahly employed 
on such rearward positions. To order a wiUitlrawal to 
an unorganized and nnoccii[3ied rear position in the 
lace of attacks by mechanized forces and combat avia- 
tion invites disaster for the entire command. 

647. When the battle is inteiriiptcd by nightfall, 
combat outposts arc established by I'ront-line battal- 
ions. (.See par. 659.) Provision !•> made for patrolling 
and illinninating ihe loreground and the intervals be- 
tween defense areas. Front-line garrisons may be 
reinforced. Machine guns are laid for their final pro- 
tective fires. Provision is made to place the defensive 
fires of artillery and other stij^poning weaj^ons in front 
of the combat onijjosts. Tliese (ires cover those areas 
that cannot be reached by rifle and macliine-giin fire 
and shouUl be prepared while there is still some clay- 
light. They are delivered on prearranged signals from 
the com flat outposts. 

648. VVhen the enemy succeeds in establishing himself 
on favorable gTOiin<l at 'close i Jitge from the main line 
of resisiatice, it may be advisable to recUslribute the 
defending forces in depth. In such case the main line 

of resistance may be shifted to the rear of the zone of 
resistance, and the original main line of resistance held 
by combat ontpo.sts; or the delc nse may be transferred 
to a rear position, in whicli case the jjreparations for 
a withdrawai from action and a renewaf of the defense 
on the new position iniist be made in advance. (See 
ch. 12.) Withdrawal to a rear position is as a rule 
advisable only when the situation clearly shows that 
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ilic liiM position is unicnablc or will scxHi become im- 
(criablc. 

649. When a siabili/alion of opcratioris gradually de- 
vL"I(>|)s, lilt decision must be made whether to piisli an 
outpost lorwaid and continut' to holil the present posi- 
lion, making the necessary rcctilicaiions, or to hold 
llie old position as an OLitpost ])osition and. transfer 
I lie principal forces to a rear jiosition (see par. G22) , 
which then beconie<i ihc main battle position. In 
cither ca.sc a redistribution of forces is neces.sary. 

Measures ate taken lor the (le\etopnieni and 
strengtlieiiing of the new defensive position. Obstacles 
arc reinforced, additional mine fields are constructed, 
defense against chemicals is more thoroughly orgait- 
i/cci. shelter i.s provirled loi men atid anmiiinitinn, and 
nicaiitires are taken lo provide lor the rest and com- 
fort til iroop.s.. 

650. ^Vllere a stabili/ed situation develojis or a tie- 
fensc continues for a prolonged period, the necessity 
lor conservation of the fij^htinu power of the troops 
recpiires provision for the periodic relief of units. For 
the sake of continuity in the e.vecmion of the plan of 
defense, it is a general nilo aclvaniageous to avoid 
relieving ihc artillery and the infantry at the same 
time. 

'I'lu' relief is preceded b)' a detailed reconnaissance 
of the sector by oflicers of ihc relicviii<< unit. 11 time 
j)crinits, all commanders down to and including pla- 
toon leaders should visit the position prior to ihc re- 
lief. Coninranders familiari/e themselves not only with 
the disposition of the defetiding force, but with tlie 
known hostile dispositions on their |>art. ot.the front. 
Arrangements are coniplcied lor the transfer of sup- 
plies and special equipment to be icli on the position 
by the iinii relieved. -Sufficient guides arc detailed from 
the iniit in be reiicveil to ni:;et'each infantry plaloon 



or similar elemciii ol the relievuig lorce and conduct 
it to Its position, 

651. Secrecy in planning and conduct of the relief is 
essential to its successhd acconijjlishnient. The relief 
should be carried out under cover of darkness, and in 
sufficient time to permit die bulk of the relieved force 
to be beyond artillery range prior to daylight. Care- 
ful planning and proper supervision \vi\l prevent con- 
gestion of incoming and otitgoing troops at critical 
points. 

652. The execution of the relief takes place under 
the direction of the commander of ihe unit lo be re- 
lieved; he remains responsible for the 'defense o£ the 
secior until the relief has been completed. 

Section III. TERMINATION OF THE DEFENSE 

653. An attacking enemy through his own maneu- 
\ers, losses, errors, exhaustion, or other cause, may be 
jjlaced in such an unfavorable position that superiority 
passes to the defender, The latter then has a prospect 
of success in a coiinicroffensivc, which aims at a tacti- 
ral decision, the defeat and possiljle destrtiction of the 
opposing force. It is conducted as an oBTcnsivc opera- 
tion. (See ch. 10.) 

654. Should the situation change to one requiring a 
retrograde movement, the operation is coiidticted as 
indicated in chapter 12. 

SecHon IV. SECURITY IN THE DEFENSE 

655. Prompt and continuing security measures are 
taken in those tlisections from which the enemy is 
capable of attacking. Measuies for cotuiterreconnais- 
sance are taken by all troops and agencies in order to 
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screen from the enemy the preparations and cIiii|)osi- 
licins made for defense. 

656. The enemy will seek to avoid disclosing tJie dis- 
tribtition of his forces atid Llie from of his main attack 
iimil liis deployment is compleiecl. The defense nuist 
j^aiii contact willi tlie enemy at tlie earliest oppoi"- 
ttmity and maintain such contact in order not to be 
taken by surprise. Every available means of recon- 
naissance is employed to locate the enemy and dt-ter- 
mine the direction of his advance and ilie distribution 
of his force:r. Additional information relating u> the 
outlines of the enemy's dispositions and the direction 
of his main attack are sought during the delaying 
action of the covering forces. 

657. if the out.|K>st is at a considerable distance from 
the battle position, the foreground of the battle jjosi- 
lion is temporarily occupied by combat outposts de- 
tailed from each battalion holding a sector of the main 
line of resistance. 

658. The mission of the combat outposts is to (Jro- 
vide local .security atid gain tinie for troops rcspoiisible 
f<:>r the defense of tlie main line of resistance, anil to 
deceive the enemy regarding where tlie main resistance 
is to be encoumeretl. As long as the main outpost 
position is held, combat outposLs of battalions on the 
main line of resistance may be relati\'ely weak. The 
approximate strength of combat outposts may be di- 
rected fay the higlier commander. When there are no 
friendly troops in front of them, combat outposts 
maintain close contact with the enemy. 

659. As a rule a combat outpost is established by each 
front-line battalion or squadron in contact with the 
enemy. When battle i.s interrupted by nightfall, com- 
bat outposts push their patrols forward in close 
contact with the enemy. The action of the combat 
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utiiposi:) in adjaceiii sertois isi inoidiiiaiecl by adjaceiu 
and higher coiiimandcrs. ' 

Section V. ANTIMECHANIZED DEFENSE 

660. Defensive nieasiires against nicchani/ccl units 
comprise minc!i, ^ipccial weapons, or the special use of 
existing \vca|i()ns, natural and artificial obstacles, or- 
ganization of tile ground, and a warning system, (See 
cii. 7.) Antimechanized defense nnisi be organi/.cd in 
{lepth. 

661. The antitank gun of first importance in anti- 
mechanized defense. Eniplnyment ol antitank guns 
is based on the placing of guns to lOver obstacles and 
routes of tank approach, as a first echelon of antitank 
defense, with the balance of the guns held as a mobile 
leserve. Based os information ol liostile mechani/ed 
loiccs, reserve guns are moveti rapidly to previously 
reconnoiteretl locations and so dlsjiosod in depth as 
to permit timely reinforcement of areas threatened 
by hostile mcchani/.ed attack. 

Guns intended solely for antimecbani/ed use are 
kc)>i -concealed until their special target appears as 
their effectiveness is jcopartli/ed if their location is 
prematurely disclosed. Close-in protection of antitank 
guns is coordinated with other troops. 

662. Weapons whose primary missions are against ob- 
jectives other liian mechani/od units are used also 
against niechani/.cd vciiicles to the limit of their elfect- 
ivcncss. Small-aims and machint-gtin fire has a limited 
elfecl, interfering priniarily with the enemy's observa- 
tion. High explosive and incendiary hand grenades 
are effective against certain types of arinored vehicles. 

663. In the use of al! diicct-laying ^.-eapons, lire 
against inechani/ed vehicles is withheld until they 
have come wi;h!n effective range. 
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664. Tank tleiitroycr units are effective means to coun- 
ter hostile niechani/c(i forces, f he self-propelled tank 
destroyer must utilize tt.s mobiiiiy to gain an a<lv;in- 
tageotts |}osiiion from which to intercept hostile tanks, 
and deliver surprise fire against the enemy mecha- 
nized force. Tlicir cniploymciu must be closely co- 
ordiiiaicd with and supportetl by other ground forces. 
Towed lank destroyer battalions can be used lo 
strengthen and deepen the antitank gun defense and 
provide additional mobile reserve. Towed tank de- 
.stroyer guns arc more suitable for advanced posiiioiiii 
than self-propelled ones, since they are more easily 
concealed. 

665. All supporting artillery must be prepared to as- 
sist ill antimechanized defense. In both offensive and 
defensive action, jjrovision should be made for the 
rapid concentration of as much artillery fire as pos- 
sible oil all areas favoring the assembly and maneit\'er 
of mechanized uiiits, particularly on any defiles lead- 
ing to such arcasv Antitank weapons furnish the main 
defense against armored vehicles. However, when a 
fitrong hostile mechanized attack is imminent, light 
artillery may be moved to positions from which to 
counter the hostile mcchani/ed vehicles by direct lay- 
ing. 

666. Antiaircraft artillery weapons are suitable for use 
against mechanized vehicles. Every c/Fort is made to 

a.ssist in antimechanized security by siting antiaircraft 
artillery weapons so that they may be eniployed 
against mechanized attack. In the event of simultane- 
ous attack by hostile aircraft and mechanized forces, 
fire must be concentrated against the most dangerous 
threat. For maximum effect against mechanized vehi- 
cles, special armor-piercing aminunition must bq pro- 
vided. 

667. Large tank and tank destroyer units are efFectivt 
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iii;:an.'« lo coiiiiicr liostile mcchani/.ccl iinci arnuncd 
forces. They must be used olFensively in large groups 
oti derinite covtutoiaiiack iiiis.sions, usually for maneu- 
ver to deliver a surprise blow againsi the flanks and 
rear of the hostile uiechaui/cd force. Their euiploy- 
ment must be closely coordinated vvitli and supported 
by other ground forces. 

668. Combat aviation is a powerful weapon against 
mechani/ed foi-ccs. Bombing, chemical, and direct fire 
attacks will be elFectiye vmder many conditions, li has 
the mobility and fire power to strike and break up 
mechanized threats before they arrive within range of 
artillery and antitank guns. 

669. Chemical agents may be used lo restrict possible 
assembly areas for armored units, to cause casualties 
to units in movement, and lo render difficult the 
reino\'al of obstructions or repair of deiiiolitions. Ordi- 
narily persistent chemicals will be most effective, im- 
less ilTcir use will interfere witii sidiscciueni operation 
of friendly troops. Under such circmnstances the use 
of lung irritants, tear, sneeze, or vomiting gas may be 
advantageous. 

Improvised combustibles and explosives thrf>wn by 
individuals against the most vulnerable portions of 
enemy armoml vehicles are valuable means of supple- 
menting close-in antimcchani/cd defense. 

670. Alines are an effective means of defense against 
ground forces, .\tuitank mines catt be laid or buried 
without prohibitive expenditure of time and labor. 
They usually are laid in irregular order, in three or 
more rows, avoiding any strictly geometrical jiattern. 
Mine Fields arc installed within the defended area as 
well as in front of it. 

Mines are usefid for quickly blocking defiles and 
favorable avenues of hostile approach. The location 
of mines must be coordinated with nnuiral or artificial 
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Dosuiclcs and wiili the fire of antiinnk guns and otiier 
wc:i[Jons. 'l^iiey should l^e cnnceak-d, supplenienicd by 
dummy mine fields, aiid covcretl hy fire to prevent re- 
moval by the enemy. TJie use of antipersonnel mines 
among antiiunk mines assist in the pre\ention of tlie 
removal of the mines by other than speciall)" trained 
personnel. 

Mine Hckls, contaminated areas, and obstacles re- 
strict the niovemeni of the troops they are designed to 

protect. A record must be maintained of the location 
and extetit of sticli obstacles, so that friendly troops 
entering ilic area can be advised and the necessary 
prc( auti(;ns taken for the safety of troops. 

Anti|)ersc>nnel mines arc often concealed in items of 
inicrt-si; consequently extreme care must be taken 
when examining objects left by the enemy. 

671. \'(ttiinil obstacles to mechanized attack include 
builditiQjs and \v;ills, watercourses, lakes, marshes, 
mountainous country, stiim])s, rocky ground, and thick 
woods. Few aj'cas can be classed as tankproof. Undue 
reliance on natural obstacles must be guarded against. 
Guided by these considerations, the defensive pos.si- 
bilitics of terrain niii.st be studied constantly from the 
viewpoint <jf antimechanized defense in order to util- 
ize existing natural obstacles to the tnaxinumi. 

672. Artificial obstacles consist principally of mine 
(iekls, antitank ditches, obstacles, barricades and de- 
molitions. (For details, see FM 5-30.) The location of 
artificial obstacles must be coordinated with natural 
obstudcs and with the fire of antitank and other 
weapons. It is important that ob.stacles be covered by 
fire (o prevent the enemy from removing the obstruc- 
tions. Renio\al of obstacles can be impeded by coti- 
tanniiaiion wi!.h jjcrsistent chemical agents. In gener- 
al, obstacles, demolitions, mines, and persistent chem- 
ical contaminations are located where the enemy will 
come upon them suddenly, and be imable to avoid 
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ilicni. If the hostile nicclia nixed attack siiccoccls in 
entering or breaking through titc battle position, it 
must be stopped, thrown back, or destroyed, cither by 
;nitit;ink gunfire, by tank-clestroyer or armored units 
coinitcratiackiti(>. or by a combination of these and 
oilier aviiilabic means. 

673. ' It may be hnpracticable or inadvisable to direct 
llie main effort of the counterattack against the 
enemy's inechani/ed force. A mechanized attack, once 
latinched and initially successful, proceeds with snch 
i-apidity ihai an aiteiiipi to direct cointterineasures 
aoaiiisi the mechanized vehicles may result in a direct 
juirsuit rather than an attack. A counterattack against 
the l)ase or flank of a salient may often be more ef- 
fective than one against its i>oint. 

674. A coiititernitack dirtcted at the rear of a meclian- 
i/.cd attack will usually meet other mobile support- 
ing troops ratiicr than niechanized imiis. Stich a coun- 
terattack cmj)loys all available arms, including the 
mccliaui/cc{ forces of the defender. It lias the charac- 
teristics of a mechanized attack, that is, it leads with 
mcchani/.cd units and exploits wttli motorized and 
foot troops. It seeks to close ilie gap created by ihe 
hostile mechanized force and to isolate and eveimialU' 
destroy the enemy's advanced elements, including his 
mechanized forces. However deeply these last may 
penetrate and however great the damage they may do, 
unce their su]>ply lines are ctit they will be innnobil- 
i/.cd and, in the end, destroyed. 

675. .All available fire support is used in the counter- 
attack. If the coimieraitack is directed against the 
enemy's mechanized force, this fire support shotild be 
.•itrong in antitank cannon. 

676. Combat axnation is used at the crisis of the action 
to the limit of its availability. It is employed on mis- 
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sions wliicli lurtliei" ihc aititiiiineiu ol ilie ground oD 
jcciives. 

677. The coiiiiieratiack is conclucieti by units iniiialh 
in reserve. The introduction of enemy mechanized 
lofces into ilic siciiaiion affecis the composition, loca- 
lion, and C(|uiptncn( of these reserves. They should be 
highly niol)ile and strong in mechani/cd and motorized 
elements and aniiinnk weapons. Tliey should be 
located to jx-rniit timely and rapid movement toward 
any point where an enemy mechanised attack may be 
expected. 
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CHAPTER 12 
RETROGRADE MOVEMENTS 



GENERAL 

678. A retrograde movement is any movement ol a 

coniiiiand to the rear, or away Irom the enemy. It may 
be forced by the enemy or may be made volnntarily. 
It may be classified as a withdrawal from action, a 
retirement, or a delaying action. 

679. Retrograde movements are made to acconiplisli 
one or more of the following purposes: 

a- To disengage from batUe. 

b. To avoid battle in a disadvantageous situation. 

c. To draw the enemy into a situation unfavorable 

to him. 

d. i o gain time without fighting a decisive engage- 
ment. 

e- To conform to the movement of other troops, 
f. To permit the employment of a portion of the 
cornniand elsewhere. 

680. Retrograde movements require constant control 
and supervision by ail leaders. The presence of hostile 
armored and air forces increases the difficulties of 
executing these movements and necessitates the or- 
gani/dtion and occupation of rear positions prior to 
ilie retrograde movement. (See par. 646.) Prompt re- 
organization of units, careful attention to the feeding 
ancl care of the men, and the presence of higher com- 
manders well forward will tend to counteract tlie detri- 
mental effects of this type of action. 
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681. Mine fields, cleniolirions. obstruciions. ;iiid con- 
taiiiinaitons are used lo ihe inaximuni in retrograde 
movements lo delay hostile pursnii. assist in Hank pro- 
tection, and to destroy abandoned materiel. Particular 
aiieiition is paid to use of mines on likely avenues of 
approach of mechanized units. 

682. Combat aviation is employed against hostile 
aviation and to delay the hostile advance or pursuit by 
hai.issing and interdicting hostile forces at critical 
localities. Its action will be closely coordinated with 
that, of the ground forces. 

683. In retrograde movements, maximum advantage 
must be taken of available motor transportation to 
expedite the rapid inovemerit to the rear of mn'ts which 
have withdrawn from action. Security forces should 
consist of highly mobile units. 

684. Enemy groinid and air forces may be expected to 
follow up releniles-sly both day and night any retro- 
grade movement and to strike withdrawing cohnnns 
from any direction. This necessitates continuous 
ground and air reconnaissance to both flanks ;md rear, 
rapid movement under cover of darkness, strong anti- 
aircraft defense, and continuous all-around antitank 
defense, particularly on exposed flanks. Mobile re- 
serves, particularly armored and antitank units, are 
held out in order to counteract wide and rapid move- 
mcnts to our flanks and rear, or penetration through 
our front, and to counter any attacks by airborne 
troo|3S. 

WITHDRAWAL FROM ACTION 

685.. A withdrawal from action is the operation of 
breaking off combat with a hostile force. The general 
purpose of the operation is to regain or prescr^'e free- 
dom of action of our main forces. Contact niu.<tt be 
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maintained, houxvcr, Ijy our reconnaissance and se- 
curity)' forces, 

686. A dayligiii withdrawal usually involves such 

heavy losses and so great a di.'grec of disorganiziiiion 
that it is preleralile tor large units to liold out at all 
costs until nightfall and effect the withdrawal under 
tlie cover of darkness. As a rule, only rearward eche- 
lons can be withdrawn successfully by day. Small mo- 
bile forces may execute daylight withdrawals. 

687. The. heavier ilic jjrcvious fighting and the closer 
the cngagenieiii with the enemy, the more difficult 
will be the withdrawal. 

688. A withdrawal is facilitated by ct)nceahiieni of dis- 
positions and niovenienis, by bad weather, by rapidity 
of niovcmcnt, by the careful preparation of plans, and 
by counterattacks. Successful coimterattacks create 
conditions favorable to the withdrawal of hard-pressed 
or closely engaged imits. Because of their mobility and 
fire power, mcchani/cd units arc especially suited to 
supix>ri counterattacks. 

689. The contniander who orders a withdniwal desig- 
nates a rearward position on which liie troops will 
jjre|)are for a renewal ol resistiuice or under the pro- 
tectiuii of which the troops may be assembled for fur- 
ther retrograde movement. The rearward position is 
selected at such a distance that the enemy will be com- 
pelled to regrou[3 his forces, displace his artillery, and 
renew his prcparatirms lor attack. Early (orders lor 
reconnaissance of the rearward |jositit)n and routes 
thereto arc essential. The commander makes special 
provision for holdinsf the road centers that control the 
lines of communication to the rear, and the features 
of the terrain -that afford extended observation <»ver 
the areas' in- rear of the battle front. 
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690. Ill a d;iy!ii>lit uiilidriiw;il, in addiliou to ilie lear- 
wnrd |}osition, ilie conniiaiider selects a suitable cover- 
ing position and details, from any available reser\es, 
a mobile covering force, strong in fire power, to occiip)' 
it and cover the withdrawal of the troops engaged. 
Ariillery, engineers, antiaircraft aiuotnntic w.eapons, 
antitank weapons, and rlieniical troops are attached to 
the covering force as i'e(]iiired. 

691. The niissioi) oi the covering force is to stop, re- 
strict, or di\'cri the advance of the enemy in order to 
permit the main iiody lo disengage, a.ssenible, and 
move to the rear. The .successful acconiplislmient of 
litis mission depends largely on the composition and 
lo.-ation of the covering force, the efficient execution 
of :i systematic plan of artillery and macliine-gnn de- 
fensive fires, and the .skillful use of counterattacks to 
release hard-pressed tinits. 

692. The position of the co\'cring force in a daylight 
withdrawal is selccicd .so that it will cover the routes 
of withdrawal and the as.scmljly position of the main 
body. Under certain conditions, the r>ccupation of a 
(lank position may be advisable in order in force the 
enem.y to execute a lime-consimiing maneuver. When 
it.s nii.ssion is accomplished, the covering force with- 
draws lo the rearward position. 

"693. In his order for the withdrawal the commander 
indicates the rear position, assigns zones or routes of 
withdrawal to the units of the coniniand. prescribes 
the strength and conduct of the covering forces, fixes 
the hour and the priority of withdrawal of nnits, or- 
ders the establishment of essential signal communica- 
tion, and lakes the nece.ssary steps to clear the roiues 
for the movement of troojjs. -A new connnand post is 
designated early. Prompt starting of trains to the 
new areas. e\'aciiation of the wounded, removal or com- 
plete destruction of supplies and materiel, energetic 
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iiieasiires lor the niamicnancc tit traffic conirol, con 
stritction'of necessai'y bridges, and preparation for the 
execution of demolitions on the routes of withdrawal 
are nf importance. Every measure must be taken to as- 
sure that no abandoned mai<^riel or supplies are left 
in a condition thai will jXirmit repair and use against 
the withdrawing force. .Adequate measures are taken 
for antiaircraft and antimechanized defense. Measures 
are instituted to regulate or silence radio communica- 
tion and to insure secrecy of the mo\'emcnt. 

694. Ii is best usually to withdraw the least heavily 
engaged units first. ^Vhen the terrain is favorable and 
the security of the command permits it, all subordinate 
units may be withdrawn .simultaneously. However, it 

usually is necessary id move certain unit.s ahead of 
others in order to avoid congestion and to insure a 
smooth execution of the uiovement. This procedure 
also gives greater security to the command because the 
units remaining temporarily in place cover the with- 
drawal of those first to move. In some situations, 
coiuiierattack may make it possible to withdraw first 
those units which are hardest [iressed, or whicli are ex- 
posed to the most dangerous threats. However, when 
ncccbsary to protect tlie command as n whole, tliese 
liard-pressed units must stay to the last. It is better to 
run tiie risk of losing certain units than to jeopardize 
the whole command. 

695. The zone of action for the withdrawal should 
provide the best and most direct routes to the rear 
position. The movement of subordinate units is co- 
ordinated by as5if>iu'ng lo them zones of action or defi- 
nite routes. Generally, zones of action are assigned to 
the main combat um'ts, especially if tliey may have to 
fight while moving back. Routes generally are as- 
signed to trains and to those units which move to the 
rear under control of the higher command: such units 
may include artillery, tanks, and reserves. The zones 
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ol action ur routes .mi assiifiied stiould tisuiilly cxicnd 
to the re;ir posititJii. If the rear (xisition is disiant., 
ilie zones or routes should be indicated back to dis- 
tance of 1 day's iniircli. 

696. At night the withdmwal of the greater part of 
iho forces engaged comtnenccs shortly after nightfall. 
Small detachments are left in imnicdiate contact with 
the enemy. These deiuchtneni.s, formed from troops 
nearest the enemy, .screen the withdrawal by simu- 
lating normal activity of a fnlly garrisone(l po.sition 
with fire from different ])osition.s. reconnaissance by 
combat j>atrols, and use of pyroieclmics. 

697. In view of the broad front upon which the de- 
tachments saecning the withdrawal ;ire employed, a 
.single covering force conmiander ordinarily cannot 
maintain elTective control. The superior commander, 
tiicreforc, provides artillery support, coordinates the 
action of the elements holding the various sectors, in- 
dicates the time of their withdrawal, and j)rescribes 
their action in case of hosrite ali;i( k. They may be di- 
rected to withdraw either at a ]>rcscribed hour or upon 
order. Whenever practicable. ih<- foot elements of 
these detachments should be furnisihcd motor tnins- 
[>ortation for movement to the rear, especially when 
the distance of the retrograde movement is gJ'cat. 

698. Whether the rcarw;ird position is org.-iiiizcd for 
defense or is the area in which the connnand will be 
assembled for further retrograde mo^■onlent, the coin- 
mimder niakes jjro^'ision for a covering force in front 
of this position. The mission of this covering force 
is to cover the withdrawal of the detachments left in 
close contact with the enemy and of the artillery simj- 
jxjrting these detachments. It has the further niis- 
.sion of protecting the assembly of the main body for 
further retrograde movement or to .serve as an initial 
outpost if the rearwiird position is to be defended. 
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699. At nighi the withdraw;)! of front line units is 
executed on a brond front. Troops withdraw initially 
straight lo the tear and then move lo designated as- 
sembly areas where small units are reformed and 
preparations are made for fnrtlier rearward movement 
and assembly into larger niiits. 

700. At night a part of the artillery rcniains in posi- 
tion to support the elements still in contact. It in- 
creases its fire activity to deceive the enemy as to the 
amount of artillery in action and assists the trot)ps in 
contact ill breakin<^ off combat. Well supplied with 
ainniuniiioti and protected for all-around defense, this 
artillery sacrifices itself if necessary to insure the with- 
drawal of the supported elements. The rentainder of 
the artillery is withdrawn tci the rearward position, 
priority in movement being given to the heavier cali- 
bers. 

701. During withdrawals, nnliairaaft artillery fur- 
nishes protection for the asscinbly areas and critical 
localities along the routes of withdrawal. 

702. Cavalry protects withdrawing troops by recon- 
naissance, protection of the Hanks, and delaying action. 

703. Continuous reconnaissance is made lo facilitate 
the eniployment of antitank units and to protect with- 
drawing troops against mechanized attack. 

704. Tanks are useful in daylight withdrawals, par- 
ticidarly in counieratiacks, to assist other ground units 
in breaking contact with the enemy. They are not or- 
dinarily used in tn'ght withdrawals. 

705. Persistent clicniicals may be used to deny or make 
cosily the use of probable approaches. Smoke may be 
useful in covering the daylight withdrawal of a unit 
over terrain exposed to enemy fire. 
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706. In addiiiun to their primary rni.ssion of efTecting 
mine fields, load blocks, and deniotitions, engineers 
reconiioiter, rep;iii', ;iiid mark roads. Jn cci'tain situa- 
tions they lecoiinoiier and stals.*; oui tear ]X)sitions and 
furnisli guides. Tlicy assist ilie rearward niovenicnt of 
artiJlery, luccliaui/cd, and oilier units; destroy mate- 
rials to be abandoned; aa as part of a covering lorce; 
and constituic an tmergency reserve. MiiiUity police 
furnisli guides to assist th^ rearward niovcment and 
control traffic. 

RETIREMENT 

707. A retirement is a retrograde movement in wiiicii 
a force seeks to ief>:ain freedom of action, the move- 
mcni being part of a vvell-defmed jjlan which has for 
its purpose tlie refusal of decisive combat under the 
existing situation. .\ retirement may be made in one 
stage or in several stages, depending upon the distance 
involved. When a withdrawal from action precedes 
the retirement, tlie aciiial retirement begins when 
march columns are formed. 

708. Without coni])eteni orders to do so. a decision to 
retire is jitstified only when all possibilities of acc<im- 
plishing the assigned mission have been exhausted and 
a coniiiuiation of the battle will lead either to ex- 
cessive losses (»r to a decisive defeat. 

No commander is authorized to order a retirement 
on his own initiative simply because of local misfor- 
tune or levcrses suffered by an adjacent unit. 

709. In rctircnients following a withdrawal, the most 
important considerations for a conunander are to place 
distance, obstacles, and security forces between his 
main body and the enemy and to regain his freedom- 
of action. 

l^raiiis are put in march without delay, if -necessary 
under escort, and sent to the rear to a selected bivouac 
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area. During their retirement iliey esiabhsn flumps ot 
anununition, rations, fuel, and other supplies cn route 
to meet the needs of tlie retiring troops. 

Antiaircraft protection of important defitcs ou the 
route of retirement is established. 

As fast as troop units arrive in assembly areas, they 
are formed into small columns and set in motion to 
the rear. 

710. Road march formations usually are taken up 
when the zone of effective hostile ligUt artillery fire is 
passed. Formations arc modified to meet existing con- 
ditions of terrain, visibility, intensity of enemy fire, 
activity of enemy combat aviation, and tactical re- 
quirements for control and rapidity of movemenl. 

711. Din ing the initial phase of i-etirement made from 
contact, the division generally assigns specific routes 
to the trgins, the artillery, and other auxiliary troops, 
and indicates when the routes will be cleared for the 
troops still in action. A zorii; of action usually is as- 
signed to each combat unit comparable to an infantry 
regiment in size. 

712. As the distance froni the enemy increases, small 
columns are consolidated into larger columns. Dur- 
ing the march to the rear, constant effort is made to 
increase the distance from the enemy. This will neces- 
•sitate forced marches, niglit or day as well as effective 
security measures to protect the rear and the. flanks 
and to delay the enemy. 

713. The actual terrain objective toward which a re- 
tirement is directed depends upon the mission of the 
connnand and the purpose of the movement. It should 
be such as to fa\or the future action of the comniand. 
Factors which influence- the selection of this objective 
are the actual and potential strength of the enemy; re- 
inforcements that may become available; the time 
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u'lien ihe enemy can an ive at critical localities on the 
route of the retirement; and the extent that terrain 
and the weather favor liostile niovenienl and inter- 
fere with friendly movements. 

714. The formation and number of columns to be 
employed during retirement depend principally upon 
the number of roads available atid the hostile inter- 
ference. It genei-ally is desirable to move the major 
IVariions of a deployed force to the rear simultaneous- 
ly and abreast of each other. Howev'er, a hostile threat 
to a flank may make it necessary for one fraction to 
hold in position until the movenieni of the others is 
well under way. A restricted road net, or defiles in the 
/one of mo\ement, may necessitate withdrawals of 
fractions successively. If a flank is threatened during 
the retirement, the adoption of an echeloned forma- 
t/on may be appropriate. 

715. The retirement order of a small command usiial- 
Iv designates the lime when each suborditiate unit 
commences its niovemeiit. In commands the si^e of a 
division or larger, the commander usually designates 
the time that m.ijor portions of the conmiand pass 
initial points or lines and, when appropriate, the hour 
that certain lines or assembly areas must be cleared. 
(See FM 101-5.) 

716. Clearing the routes of march and organizing a" 
effective zone of obstacles to delay the enemy's pur- 
suing columns are of greatest importance. Engineers 
are sent back early to reconnoiter and improve the 
routes of retirement, repair bridges, and prepare ob- 
stacles and demolitions to be executed by tlte rear 
guard. Pertinent information of the location of ob- 
stacles and of the nature of the demolitions and con- 
lauiitiations prepared is furnished to the retiring- 
troops. Measures are taken to prevent their endanger- 
ing our own troops imd to insure tfieir execution at the 
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proper lime. Chciiiic;il ir<K)j)s wilh chemical minci 
may be aiiachecl to ilie eiigiiiocrs for ihe coniamina- 
lion o{ obsiacles and dcniuliiions. 

717. Traffic is regiilaied at criiicai points to prevent 
congestion, especially in town.s, ,u bridges, and at other 
defiles. Strong antiaircraft and antitank protection is 
established at these critical h)caiitics muil iliey are 
cleared by ihe main body. 

718. vSecnrity detachments are pro\ ided viih sufficient 
aytilleyy to snp|)()ri tlieni in the execution of their mis- 
sions. The remainder of tlie artillery is so disposed in 
the retiring columns as best to protect the main body 
or support the security detaclmicnts. 

719. 'Ihe antiaircraft artdle.)y is disposed to protect 
the most vital ]ioints on the routes of the leiiring 
columns. As the retirement ])r<3gresses, the antiair- 
craft artillery moves rapidly by bounds from area to 
area, and frequcnily is given priority on ihe roads.. 

720. During a retirement, cavulry is employed on se 
curity missions, and frequently itla» constitiiie or be 
attached to 'the rear or flank guards. Reconnaissance, 
jjurticularly to obtain information of any hostile move- 
ment directed toward the flanks, is important and is 
assigned to the cavalry or lo ilie security deiachmcni 
controlling the cavalry. 

721. Rccoiinaissnnce aviation must keep under ob- 
servation any hostile forces that are in position to in- 
terfere with the rciireiiicni, especially on the flanks. 

722. Engineers accompany or preeedc the main col- 
unnis to facilitate their movcnient. Suitable detach- 
ments arc attached to rear and Hank guards to assist 
in delaying the enemy. Some engineers may be eni- 
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ployed in certain simalions l(» rcronnoitcr and slake 
out rear dcl'cnsive [Kisiiioiis. 

723. A retiremeiii generally fifFers opporiunities for 
the use of clienn'cals of all kinds. Smoke may assist .<ie- 

.ciirity deiachmenis in concealing iheir niovemenrs 
during siicrc-ssive wiilidraivals. 

724. In retirement ntciers. ]ii'e.sc!n coninianci pf).si,s and 
the next ones to l)C occnpied should be specified. Axes 
of signal roHimunu el ion should he indicated as far to 
the rear as it is praciical)le to foresee thetn. 

725. All-around serurily nnisi he provided. In a short 
retirement witich can be completed in one night, the 

covering force for the \vith(haw;il usually gives suffi- 
cient proteciif)n for the nioveineiii. . (See par. fi98.) If 
the rnf)veiiient coniiniies aftei- ciaylighi, a rear guard 
normally should be fornTed to protect the march of the 
main bodies. Initially this rear guard consists of the 
troops which covered the assembly of the main lx»dy 
reiniorced by conu'ngcnts of other arms as recpiired hy 
tlie situation. 

726. The mission of ilie reny i^unyd is to protect the 
uiain body from surprise, hiuassmeni, and attack. liy 
the successful execiili<ni of this mission a tear guard 
co\'ering a retirement enables the main body to avoid 
accepting battle, and regains for ihe coinntander ol 
the force his freedom of action. The strength and 
composition of a rear guard are such As to |;cnnit tlic 
execution of its mission without the intervention ol 
die main body. When nec&ssary for the security of 
the main body, the rear guard ,saci-ifice.s itself in the 
execuiicm of its mission. 

727. A mir guard covering the retiremetii of a com- 
bined, force consists principally of infantry strong in 
automatic -weapons, .supported by artillery. Units of 
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other arms arc added in accordance with the require- 
merits of the situation. Antitunk weapons, niechan- 
i/cd units, signal troops, chemical troops and en- 
gineers may be included. 

The ability of cavalry to condtici delaying action 
makes it an imjx)rtani clement of a rear guard. When 
the main i)ody has succeeded in gaininc; sufficient dis- 
ipnce from the enemy, cavalry may constitute the prin- 
cipal clement of the rear guard. 

728. The formaiioii and ilie method of operation of 
the rear guard aic adapted to the- situation. Movc- 
n'cnt lo the rear is made by boimds, based on the 
j.irogrcss of the main body and the time limit set by 
(he higher commander for holding designated terrain 
lines. The distance between the rear gtiard and the 
main bixly'is determined accordingly. Delays in the 
retirement of the main body must be expected. 

729. VVhcii in contact with the enemy, the rear gtiard 
distributes its forces in groups over a wide front and 
opens long range fire with its artillery and other stip- 
porting weapons to force the enemy to deploj'and thus 
to delay his advance. Unless the security o£ the main 
body requires a stubborn resistance, the rear guard, 
as far as practicable, avoids close range aimbat and 
withdraws successively from position to position as 
the enemy ai>j)roachcs. 

The successive [lositions of the rear guard arc chosen 
at such distance from each other' that the enemy is 
forced to renew his preparations for attack in front of 
each of them and that changes of position by tlie ar- 
tillery of the rear gtiard are reduced to a minimum. A 
rear guard posiliim should favor withdrawal by af- 
fording covered routes. 

730. ^Vhen the enemy presses his pursuit closelv, 
greater resistance is ofliered. .-Advantage is taken <if 
favorable opporiiniiiics to punish overhasty pUrsuii by 
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coimtcraiiaLk. Atiack against tlie Hanks oi pursuing 
cokiiiitis by aiinoiccl troops or cavalry is an effective 
means of disorganizing tlie pnrstiit. The most fmw- 
able time for offering a determined resistance is dur- 
ing the late hours of the day to fiermit withdrawal of 
the rear guard under cover of darkness. 

73T. When tiie distance from the enemy permits, the 
rearguard retires in inarcli formation. Its disiribtaion 
corresponds, in genera), to tliat of an advance guard, 
and in reverse order of marcfi, comprising ilie reserve, 
the support, and the rear guard cavalry or motorized 
detachment. The siippori provicics a rear party and 
necessary flank patrols. Because of the direction of 
inarch, infantry reconnaissance during the retirement 
is much more restricted than in case of an advance 
guard. Chief reliance for the execution of the neces- 
sary reconnaissances . must be -placed upon cavalry, 
nierhanized units, and reconnaissance aviation. Mo- 
bile troops especially observe and forestall attempts 
to piss the Hanks of the rear guard. 

732. Advance guards, composed of mobile troops re- 
inforced by antitank and engineer . detachments, arc 
habitually em|3loyed, not only to meet the threat of 
highly mobile forces biu to clear (he routes of niaich. 
insure the uninterrupted movement of the main body, 
and regidaie civilian and lefngee traffic. For the latter 
purpose military police are attached. 

733. Flank security is of especial importance during 
a retirement. When thei'e is danger of an encircling 
maneuver in pni-suil, fiank guards composed of mobile 
troops with engineer, antitank, and chemical units at- 
tached, are detailed lo cover the exposed flank. When 
opposed by an enemy strong in armored and air forces, 
special attention must be paid to the security of the 
routes of retirement and the area or position to which 
the troops are retiring. Under such conditions it will 
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tiurnially Ijc necessary lo eni[jloy forces oilior liian 
tliose retiring, lo occupy and organi/o tlie rear position 
before it is readied by tlic retiring forces. When con- 
ditions permit, the rear position is organized beliind 
strong natnral obstacles. 

DELAYING ACTION 

734. Reconrse to delaying attiou ordinarily implies 
cither lack of readiness for baitlc or hostile stiperiority 
of force. Its pnrpose is to gain time while avoiding 
decisive action. 'Delaving action tnav be used in the 
opening phases of l^attlc to gain liiiie for ilic unified 
employment of the entire commantl. It also may be 
called for in later phases pending com[)ietion of 
preparations for cotniteroHensive action. // fniiis csjic- 
ciol application iu the oprroiions of covcriug forces 
and other security dt:lachmenls. In offensive opera- 
tions, delaying action by a portion of the conniiand to 
delay the arrival of hostile reinforcements may be of 
decisive im|x>rtance. 

735. Delav of an advancing enemy may be accom- 
jjlished by offensive action, by defensive action in otic 

tiosition, by delaying action in successive positions, or 
jy any combination of these methods. 

736. Skillful use of terrain has a decided influence oii- 
all delaying operations. A series of parallel ridges 
across the lines of hostile advance, unlordablo 
streams, swamps, lakes, and other obstacles oti the 
front and Hanks, high ground with good observation 
atid good fields of Hre at long range, concealed rontes 
of wiLlidrawal immediately behind delaying positions, 
and a good road net favor the execution of delaying 
action. 

737. In situations where the enemy has frecdoni of 
ni'ancu\'er and niobile troops and the flaiiks of u delay- 
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ing force nre open lo hostile attack the protection of 
tlic flanks and rear is of vital importance. Since the 
enemy may succeed in pushing by the (lanks or in 
execiiiing a wider nianeiiver witli mobile forces to 
strike in rear of an occupied delayinjj position, the 
cotmnander must make provision to block or destroy 
such forces. 

Gronnd and air reconnaissance forces must be con- 
liniioii&Iy on the alert to locatcsiich threats to (lanks 
and real'. 

738. Delaying ■ictioii in sucrcssii'e positions is based 
on limited resistance on a position, with ilie intention 
of rcjiewing this resistance in successive positions if 
necessary. The defense on each position must force the 
enemy to early dcpJopnent and lo time-consuming 
jjreparaiions for battle. Combat ordinarily is broken 
oil in each position before tnjops become closely en- 
gaged. The situation may, however, require a strong 
resistance on .some position, or even a counterattack 
in order to acroinjillsh ilie delaying mission. 

The dclayin}^ measures are contintied between posi- 
tions in order lo gain time for organizing resistance 
on the next position. Jiecausc of the retrograde and 
long-range nature of such combat, delaying' action is 
CNecuted most effectively by troops possessing a high 
degree of mo!)ility and great fire |xivv'er, e.specially at 
lonj^ef ranges. 

In general, coniaci is m:ule as far forward as possilile 
and continuous light resistance is nliered in order to 
compel the eneniy to employ his whole force and vo 
consume a maximmn of time. No more ground than 
nece.ssary is given up. The ability to execute planned 
withdrawals under conditions that permit ortlerly 
movement to the rear must, however, be retained, 

739. In open terrain the important consideration in 
tiie selection of a delaying position is a good field of 
fire at long range. In close and wooded terrain, obser- 
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vation and fields, of fire are equally iinfavorai)le for 
t)Oth sides: tbc defender can, tiowever, make fut! use of 
tlic cover, concealmetu, and ol>stacles offered by ihe ter- 
rain, whereas the attacker is restricted in niovenicni 
and is unable to exploit fully his superioritv of means. 
Tlie ground in rear of the ])osiiton should favor n co%'- 
cred withdrawal by screening the troops from liostile 
view and fire as soon as the position is vacated. Field 
fortifications are reduced to the mini mum: full use is 
made of mines, obstacles, booby traps, demolitions, 
and chemical interdictions in front and on the flanks 
of tfie position and in the areas fjctwecn successive 
positions. 

740. The conduct of de!a) ing action is facilitated in 

open terrain by selecting successive positions ctn high 
ground at sucl) distatices apart that tlic enemy will be 
forced to displace his artillery in order to attack the 
next position in rear. In wooded terrain the infantry 
bears the brimt of combat and successive positions 
jnay be much closer together. Eacli position should in- 
sure facilities for artillery observation and for the de- 
!i\ ery of effecti\'e long range fire by other supporting 
wea|X)ns. In general, the depth of the zone of resist- 
ance is not great. The artillery and tlie other support- 
ing weapons arc located well forward. 

741. When the enemy has superiority in air or ar- 
mored forces, or both, the commander must ordinarily 
delay on a position until nightfall and then withdraw 
under cover of darkness to the rear position. Consid- 
erable distance between positions enables the com- 
mander to utilize fully the hours of darkness for with- 
drawal. In such .situations, selection of positions 
strongly protected by natural obstacles which facilitate 
defense on a broad front becomes a primary consider- 
ation. 

742. To facilitate coordination of the operations, the 
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coinliat zone is siibcii\ ided into sectors, the boundaries 
of which arc extended to the rear to include initially 
the first two delaying positions, and later the final po- 
sition in tlie coniniaiider's plan of action. In fa\ orahle 
terrain the width of sectors in delaying action may he 
taken as about doubic those suitable for defense. , 

A lactical unit is assigned to each sector and is given 
a combat mission. The strcrigth and composition of 
each unit is determined by the assigned mission, the 
terrain, the width of the sector, atid the nature of ihc 
hostile threat. Mutual supjiort between adjacent iitiiis 
is coordinatetl by the next higher coniniander. 

Decentralization of operations to combat team coni- 
nianders will be fre<nient when operating on a broad 
from. Coniintious liaison between adjacent combat 
teams, and between combat teams and the higher com- 
mander, must be mainiaiiicd. 

743. The defense is conducted in each sector by small 
imits holding the natural strong ))oints of the terrain 
and supporting each other Ijy flanking fire. In close 
terrain or during |)criods.of low visibility, close con- 
tact between adjacent tmits is maintained by combat 
patrols. Local reserves pnHeci the flanks of forward 
defense areas and cover the- withdrawal of forward 
elements. 

744. Artillay in general support prepares a plan ol 
interdiction fires covering |3rinci])al hostile a\enues ol 
approach and is prepared to engage distaiu targets, 
It is employed to reinforce the artillery in direct sup- 
port in accordance with the requirements of the situa- 
tion. S[>ecial attention will l^e given to interdiction ol 
hostile movements toward the flanks and. rear. Light 
artillery will often be attaclied to the unit it $up|>oris. 

745. Engiru'crs are employed to c<mstrnct a barrier 
zone of mines, obstacles, and demolitions in front o! 
the first delaying position and in the area between suc- 
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ccssive [Kisiiions. Antitank iiiiiis aic ytuichctl U> units 
covering ilie hostile avenues ol apprfnich. '!"»> protect 
an exposed Hank, a mobile flank guard is tlcciilcd with 
engineers and antitank unit<> auarlicd. 

746. Chemical troops may be cin|>loycd to jilacc Inir- 
riers of persistent chemicals on the from and flanks of 
each position. 

747. Tile antiaircraft arlillery i.s employed priniarily 
to protect the artillery, reserves, and critical defiles in 
rear from hostile air attack. 

748. A mobile reserve, reinforced by laiiks, ariilfery, 
anliiajik units, engineers, and chemical troops is, ])re- 
pared to move rapidly to counter mobile threats. 

749. As in the defense of any position, an (>iupf>si. 
strong in automatic weapons, is deployed veil in troni 
of the delaying position to liaras.s and delay tlic 
enemy's advance and to keep hiiii in doidjt a.s to it.s 
location. Artillery support for the outpost will be pro- 
vided by units supporting tlic delaying; |x>sition. 

750. The greatest importance attaches lo kcejiiii!; the 
enemy in doubt as long as possible (;oncerniii<; the 
location of the successive delaying jiosilioiis aiul the 
delaying nature of the operations being conducted. 

751. Ill lighting 3 delaying action, sc>mc troops arc dis- 
posed on the rear position to cover the withdrawal 
from the positions in front. 

752. Timely measmes are taken for icconnai's.saiicc 
and for preparation necessary for the occupation ■ of- 
the successive delaying positions in j-car. 

Provis'ion is made for the establishment- of wire com- 
miinication from the higher- ctMiimandcr- to. th&.:sect<M' 
commanders' and lo the Senior artillery* comniaiuler; 
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Of especial iiiiporiiince is clhcieiU oiJcration oi ilio 
artillery wire net in order ihat the llexibility of ar- 
tillery fire may be cx])loiie(l lo the niaNiiiuim. Signal 
coniimuiicauoii to distaui'or .dctachetl nnils is ordi- 
naiily limiteil to ratlio and messengers. 

The wire s)SLetii.s of subordinate iiriiis are limited 
lo ossein ial lines. Full, ii.se i.s made of prcarrnnged 
visual siji^nals and n( inoiiiited and vehicular mes- 
sengers. 

753. The coniinaruler romrols the opeiaiion by pre- 
stfibins the time ol' withdrawal and the time by which 
each successive position is to be occupied. In open icr- 
rain, it is often better to make a timely and simul- 
taneous witlidiaival I'roni each |X)sitioti. In close ter- 
rain or when a connnand is deployed over a wide 
front this may be impracticable, and (he decision re- 
j^ardiiig ilie time of withdrawal i.s then left to snbor- 
(linate cominamlcrs. The commander exercises con- 
trol by jjrL-scribing a i^eneval terrain line to which Linlis 
exentiially will w'iihdraw or in front of which the 
enemy will be held iniiil a desi}>natcd hour. 

754. Whenever practicable, witlidrawtil from a posi- 
tion is enLTtcd under cover of darkness. If protracted 
resistanc e is necessary to acconipli.sh this, measures are 
taken to extend the depth of tlie zone of resistance and 
to suili^e to ilie niaxinimn nattiral obstacles. 

755. If the withdrawal nnist he made i>i daylight, ar- 
tillery and other snpjiorting weapons are disposed in 
depth. Combat a%>i<ilinn and tanks may be eniployefl 
against those hostile elements which most serionsly 
ihrjeateti the success of the operation. A daylight with- 
drawal may also be facilitated by organising an inter- 
mediate delaying (covering) position to be occupied 
by reserves assignccl to cover the withdrawal of troops 
in front (see par. ()!)()). Snbseijnent witlulrawal of the 
troops from the intermediate delaying position is in 
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turn covered by other troops on the next dela\iii}' posi- 
tion in rear. Reiirenieni may thus be executed by the 
alternate withdrawal oF successive echelons from one 
delaying position to the iieXt. 

The loss of a defended tactical locality to the enemy 
does not involve necessarily an early withdrawal along 
the whole iront. Adjacent units should take advan- 
tage of such situations to punish nn impettious enemy 
by heavy flanking fire and by local counterattacks 
whenever conditions are favorable. 
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CHAPTER 13 
SPECIAL OPERATIONS 



Section L ATTACK OF A FORTIFIED LOCALITY 
GENERAL 

756. A fortified locality may comprise a single, sirong- 
ly organi/cd position, li will ])robabIy consist of a 
series of strongly organized ]X)sitions dis[)Osed in great 
dc|)th anti breadth in such inanncr as to be inninally 
supporting. In either case liie main position ordinari- 
ly will be composed of a series of tnutuallv suj)|)ortins; 
major works, protected bv minor giin emplacenietns. 
lank obstacles, troop emplacements, and wire entangle- 
menis disposed in front of and betivocn them to cover 
dead spaces which automatic weaiM>ns cannot reach 
from the niain fortifications. 

The main baitk' position will he outposicd bv a 
system of concrete and steel artillery, aiuomatic- 
weapon ami troop cmplacenicnis. lank traps, and ob- 
stacles disposed in great depth to tlie front and Hanks. 
The rcdnction of such a locality by direct attack may 
be costly in nicn, ammnniiion. and niateriel. Sucli an 
attack offers little prospect of success unless the at- 
tacker has acconipHshetl a high degree of lechnical 
training and has a great superiority, especially in 
tanks, engineers, infantry with special equipment, 
artillery, and combat aviation. 

Whenever possible foriilied localiiies are reduced 
by siege or by an attack from the rear, following an 
enveloping maneuver by ground or air-borne troops. 
When, because of secure flanks, isolation is impossible 
by an initial enveloping maneuver, and airborne 
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tnu:]>3 are not iuailablc. iliey must lie ifduretl by <.li- 
reci aLiack to break-Llirough ai a weak poiiu. The 
brcak-ihrough is followed by envelopment of ihe crc- 
<ite(l Hanks to isolate the separate ]>arts. 

757. 'I'he attack of a fortified locality may Ijc divided 
gciitrally into four ]3ha.ses. In application, related 
ph^so may ()vtria|j, pariiciilaily on weaker parts of 
the front. Innnediatc exploitation of the .success of 
tadi ])hase h imperative. These ]>hases arc: 

a. Reducing the hostile outpost s>ystem and giiinin^ 
do.se toniaci wiih main positign. 

b. Breaking through the fortifications at the most 
fa\orahle point. 

c. Extending the gap by isolating and reducing hos- 
tile omplaccnicius on its Hanks, 

d- Completing the action by moving mobile re- 
serves tfirough the gap to complete the encirclement 
ant! isolation of remaining fortifications while con- 
liiuiing the attack ag;iiiist them from tfic front. 

Air boniijardment and action of airborne troops 
may precede or be a part of any of the above phases. 
(.See KM 31-50.) 

758. The principal differences that distinguish a 
brcak-througii of a fortified locality from the pene- 
tration (sec pars. 450-454) of any other hostile posi- 
tion are the relatively greater special training and 
combat siiiicnoriiy re<piired; the absolute secrecy and 
ihort)Ughness of preparations; the types of special 
et|ni|)m(->iu and troops required; the frontage subjected 
to initial a.ssault; anil the action subsequent to the 
complete break-through and isolation of a fortiHcd 
locality. 

759. Air superiority is the first requirement for oper- 
ations against a fortified locality. 

760. Reconnaissance determines the extent of the 
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main position and its outpost system in depth and 
breadth; the location of dead angles and character 

of emplacements, artillery and antiaircraft artillery 
positions, tank traps and obstacles, and observation 
jjosts; those ap])roaches which can be covered most 
effectively by the hostile defenses and those which 
afftird the greatest advantage to the attacker; and 
those areas in rear ol the locality which favor action 
from the rear after a break-thrtuigh has been effected. 
Reconnaissance involves the employment of reconnais- 
sance and combat aviation, highly mobile ground re- 
connaissance units containing' engineers, sound and 
flash ranging, and signal intelligence units. Air photo- 
graphs are taken of the entire locality at successive 
intervals to cletermine the initial hostile defenses and 
the progress of any changes being effected therein. Im- 
portant localitie.s are outlined heavily and indicated 
clearly on the jjhotographs; copies are distributed to 
commanders down to and including the smallest com- 
bat units which are to operate in the area covered, 
together with such intelligence summaries as are need- 
ed by each echelon of the command. These recon- 
naissances are continued throughout all phases *of the 
operations. 

761. Based on the results of reconnaissance and the 
task assigned, the commander determines what special 
irooj)s, etjuipment, and combat power will be needed 
to break through the hostile system; he organizes his 
command into its tactical groupings and assigns mis- 
sions to each. 

The organization of the command into tactical 
groupings provides for self-sustaining combat units 
down to and including battalions, so that each echelon 
of attacking troops will be able to exploit local suc- 
cesses promptly without reference to the next higher 
iniit, and facilitate the advance of adjacent units 
whose progress is' not so rapid. Plans provide for the 
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utilizaiioii oi every available agency ot signal com- 
nuinicaEion. 

762. Tlic ;iuacking echelon is made up ol specially 
selected troops and weaix)n.s. Xoniially, ihis ai lacking 
echelon will contain inlantry, engineers, high muzzle- 
velocity, flai-trajeciory s^'"^, clieniical troops. The 
engineers equipped with demolition equipment will 
desiroy obsiaclcii and mine hckLs, and will assi.si the 
forward movement of the infantry and direct-lire can- 
non. Chetiiical troops will lay smoke screens, lire high 
explosives or gas, and open lanes through contami- 
nated ground. Searchlights may be used for illumina- 
tion during night operations. 

763. Training of assault detachments is carried out 
Ijy having them rehearse the contemplated operation 
on terrain and against lortilications similar to those 
to be encountered. The si/c and nmnbcr oT assault 
detachments needed in ihe preliminary operations de- 
pend on the size and ninnber oi emplacements which 
must be reduced. Each tactical grouping must have 
enough trained as.sault detachments with suincicni spe- 
cial equipment to insure tlic reduction of all emplace- 
ments in its zone of action. 

764. Sufficient reserves are disposed in concealment 
behind the attack echelon to insure success and to 
meet hostile reaction. Sullicicni artillery of all cali- 
bers required to reduce the outpost system .supports 
the attack echelon. Artillery of the heavier types 
assists the preliminary ojjcralions by constant bom- 
bardnienl of the hostile main position, paying par- 
ticular attention to hostile artillery which can bring 
fire upon troops engaged in preliminary operations. 

The use of combat aviation employing heavy bombs 
is important. Combat aviation is coordinated with the 
action of the attacking echelon. Hostile elements de- 
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I'encliiiy ilie iiitei vjils bciwteii eniplaceiiicnts must be 
neuiralizcd or destroyed. 

765. Movement to attack positions is accomplished 
under cover of darkness, fog, or smoke. 

766. All Torres not required in the preliminary opera- 
liofis arc iield concealed beyond ilie range of hostile 
artillery, and continue training and jjreparations re- 
rjuired for the attack against the main fortifications. 

767. The advance through the hostile position is a 
step-ljy-stt'p process, deteririincd by the pixigress of the 
assault detachments. Jt must be rapid enough to pre- 
vent the enemy from reestablishing tfie continuity 
of iiis front by recoordinating his fires or by counter- 
attack. 

768. Fire of liea\'y artillery is direeied upon cmplace- 
III 'Ills, massive ob.st;ide.s, mine liclds, and ivire eti- 
luMglemeiits. The fire of lighter, fIat-tr;ijectory \veapon.s 
and of flamethrowers in directed against loopholes in 
cniplarcments lo nciiirali/e the hostile weapons. Flat- 
irajeeiory artillery with high muzzle velocity, using 
direct laying, is employed to peneiiate emplacements 
and armored turrets. .Air bonibardnient may be ar- 
raiig,cd ihirmgli coordinaiion with the air commander 
and air attack employed against those positions of 
the fortified zfine whicli offer profitable targets. 

The assault detachments, screened by snitikc and 
taking advantage of accidents of terram and dead 
spaces outside the angles of fire, push tlirotigh and 
around eiiiplaccmenis unrler proLcciit)n of the lire of 
all available supporting weapons and other troops in 
the attack echelon. 'J'he assault detarhnients are pro- 
tected by fires and smoke [)Iaced on other localities 
from which hostile reaction may interrupt their move- 
ment, especially flank positions and troop eniplace- 
meiU.s not bein;> attacked. 
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Engineers and otlicr troops desiroy remaining ob- 
stacles, mine fields, wire entanotetuents, tank traps and 
other obstacles which may impude the advance. They 
prepare ci ossiiigs necessary lor llie supporting annored 
vehicles and weapons. 

769. Some emplacements will remain intact following 
the cniploynicni of heavy artillery and combat a^'ia- 
tio.n. Members of the assault team arc assigned to 
{testroy these emplacenicnls by the placing of demoli- 
tion charges. Under cover ol sii]}p()ninu fires and 
smoke, the assault detachment ad\ances close to the 
emplacements; final selection is made of the exact 
location, and route thereto for each demolition to be 
placed; and the prc|jarati(m of each demolition is c«mi- 
pletcd. Nonjjcrsisient chemicals, smoke, and incen- 
diaries may also be thrown through ihe loopholes. 
Scaling ladders may be necessary in placing demoli- 
tions. 

770. When all is in readiness for the assault, signal ia 
^iveii for supporting fires to lift. When supporting 
lires are lifted, troo]>s detailctl to place the demoii- 
iionii rush forward immediately, cut or blow lanes 
ilirough any remaining wire, and place and arm their 
demolitions under protection of smoke and direct fire 
on adjacent emplarcnicnts. tlicn take cover. When the 
demolitions open the way into the emplacement, the 
assaidt troops rush the position and overpower hostile 
personnel remainint; active. Hand grenades, thermite 
bombs, and light demolitions complete the destruc- 
tion of bays not neutralized by tlie first demolitions. 

771. Ordinarily, one assault dctachnicnt is formed 
tor each emplacement to be attacked. After the cap- 
ture of an emplacement, the next emplacement sched- 
uled to be atiacketl is overcome in the same manner. 
When an assault results in prolonged hand-to hantl 
lighting, local supports are rushed forward to assist the 
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assault deiachment. Each assault ftetacliment is pro- 
vided with reserves and local supports who follow up 
the advance closely, disposed for rapid passage through 
the detachment in the event the attack results in seri- 
ous disorganization. Any halt, is dangerous because ol 
speed with which a local hostile counterattack can be 
organized and launched, supported by weapons which 
are already in position and highly coordinated. Small 
isolated resistances wliich have been passed over are 
reduced by special inopping-up detachments from gen- 
eral supports an<l reserves. 

772. During the assault, supporting fires are concen- 
trated on those hostile targets which constitute the 
greatest danger to the sticcess of the assault and a re- 
newal of the advance; special attention is directed 
toward locating and bringing prompt bombardment 
or fire to bear on any hostile mechanized and local 
reserve elements forming for counterattack. When the 
advance is resumed, supporting fires conform to the 
movements and needs during the advance to the next 
emplacements. 

773. During the advance to the next emplacements, 
units are reorganized as completely as time and facili- 
ties will permit; any additional personnel, equipment, 
and material needed against the next emplacements 
are sent forward. Nece,ssary adjustments in groupings, 
of plans of maneuver, and of plans of fire are affected. 

774. The speed and regularity of the advance through 
the outpost system depends in a large measure on the 
degree of coordination maintained by the commander 
after the assault of the first em|3iacements. 

Effective signal conimunication is vital. Liaison be- 
tween tanks, artillery, ihe attacking troops, and avia- 
tion is maintained by all possible means of signal 
communication including radio telephone in the clear. 
Liaison officer?!, exten.sive wire nets, messengers, air- 
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planes, relay runner station!), visual signal stations, and 
advance message centers are employed in ample num- 
bers to insure liuicly iransinission of inforntation and 
cirdcrs. 

Once the operation is initiated, a failure of signal 
communication must not result in the halt of a tactical 
grouping whose advance is still possible. When a com- 
inancler knows the ]jlan of achance through the poi'i- 
tion and his unit is making progress, he halts in the 
absence of orders only when he knows that his con- 
tinued progress will endanger unduly the plan of lii.s 
superior commander. 

THE BREAK THROUGH 

775- While the preliminary operations are iri pro- 
gress, preparation for the jienei ration of the main tor- 
tifications is continued. New air photographs of ihe 
position and intelligence simtmaries are issued as 
necessary. Alt equipment, weapons. a.ssauli detach- 
ntents, and other troops to be employed arc in readi- 
ness to move for\vard to posiiirms under covei- ol 
darkness, fog, or smoke by the time the preliminary 
operations are completed. 

776. The main position will be composed ordinarily 
of a series of mutually supporting major work's, pro- 
tected by miner gun eniptaccmeni.s, lank obstacles, 
troop emplacements, and wire entanglements dis)>f>setl 
in front of and between them to cover dead sjjaces 
which automatic \vea])ons cannot reaeli from ihe main 
fortifications. The front of initial penetration ol the 
position is carefully sciectcd; it will be deierniined fre- 
quently by the existence of terrain and roads which 
favor ilic eniploymem of arniored forces in the break- 
through and exploitation. The dead angles within 
and between the main fortiIicati(ms are sought out 
with particular attention lo covered approaches 
thereto. 
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777. The width ol' the front of pciieiraiioii is limited 
by ilie aiiu)iint and lypcs of anillcry and aviatioli 
available, the capabilities for tank ar armored force 
eiii|)loyiTiciu, and ilic nnmber of trained assault de- 
laciinicnLs available with proper equipment. 

778. Airborne IroojDs may be landed within and in 
rear of tiic larger fortifications on the front of the 
main aitatk. to block the niovcmeiu of reserves and to 
as.si.Sl the as.sanh iroo]}.s by attacking the foriifiealion.s 
from the ix-ar. If tlicy are-used in the main fortified 
position, arrangeiiients must be made to lift all artil- 
lery fire just prior to their arrival on the position. 

779. The anioimt of anniitmition. artillery, and bom- 
Ijardineni aviation available, tlie degree of surfirise 
possible, and the depth of the fortifications on the 
front of the penetration will determine the length and 
intensity of ])renaratory fires prior to the assaidt. In 
any event, bomoardment of the whole front by artil- 
lery and aviation continues from the oj^ening of the 
prelinunary operations. At some time prior to the 
hour of attack, the bulk of all supporting fires, ground 
and air, is concentrated on the fortifications on the 
front of the initial penetration. Combat aviation at- 
iacks hostile, reser\'cs, artillery, and sensitive points in 
the fortifications which artillery cannot or does not 
reach. Heavy and medium artillery is concentrated on 
poiiiLs in the fortifications which coffer the greatest 
danger to success of the penetration. The fire of flat- 
irajectory weapons is directed against lighter obstacles 
and loojiliolcs in tlic forti(iratioTis. Smoke is used ex- 
tensively to screen the front of attack. 

ISO. Preparation fires on the front of penetration are 
lifted on a time schedule or on signal from the com- 
mander of the composite unit, depending on orders 
from higliei- authority. The bulk of the preparation 
fires tlien shifts to the next fortifications to be reduced 
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or is placed to meet hostile reaction to the iiiiiial as- 
sault. Fires arc maintained against fortifications not 
subjected to assaiUt. 

781. Once a breach has been effected and the eniplace- 
iiicnis on the initial front reduced, additional assault 
detachments are sent into the gap at once to attack the 
flanking works in each direction and widen the base 
of the ]X!netration while the composite unit deepens 
the penetration by advancing and attacking the next 
fortifications in its zone. Troops in rear of the com- 
posite unit are pushed rapidly through the gap cre- 
ated. 

782i Because of the location of the flanking fortifica- 
tions and troops within or nearby, the enemy is able 
to organize and launch a strong counterattack with 
great rapidity. Delay in attacking the flanking fortifi- 
cations and reinforcing the advance of the composite 
unit may result in a serious reverse and the loss of the 
composite unit by hostile counterattack. Troops con- 
fronting the flanking works move to the support of 
the assault detachments as rapidly as fortifications are 
neutralized. 

By breaking the continuity of the enemy front, the 
coordination of his nuiiually supporting fires is bro- 
ken. His extensive signal communication system per- 
nn'ts the enemy to reestablish rapidly the continuity 
and coordination of fires covering his front. Hence, 
ottce a breach has been effected its immediate exploita- 
tion is imperative. 

783. The operations are continued imtil the entire 
front selected for a major break-through is reduced. 
As the attack progresses, the flanks of the penetration 
are defended against hostile counterattacks and the 
passage through the gap of troops assigned to exploita- 
tion and rear-attack missions is protected. 
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784. Onl\ ii totmiiitmlcr who is actuaJly prosem iii a 
jx>int ol crisis can exercise a dircci influence upon ihe 
aiiatk ccl)eit)n. A tlivisioii or lower commander must 
be well lorwaici from the time ilie aiiack is launched 
until a coin|>lcie brcak-ilirough is effected. 

Dtirin^ tlic mtack, vniicli of the coordination orig- 
inally orderc-tl will fail because of the lluciuaiins for- 
tunes on the fi'ont of attack. This condition will be- 
come more pronoiuicctJ as the gap is widened and the 
penetration deepened. The iniiiniive, vigor, and Ixilil- 
ness of sui)t)rdinatcs must be allowed full play. (Sec 
pars. 128 and }89.) 

•785. When the fortified locality has Ijeen breached 
throughout its depth, highly niobile units are immedi- 
ately pushed through the gap under the protection of 
troops holding the shouklers of the penetnuion, of 
troops landed by nir in rear of ihe-.fortificalions, rind 
of coriihat aviation. iMechani/cd lorces lead the way. 
Once ihrotigli the gap, mechani/ed forces sjiread out 
ianwi'sc, moving raj)idly on all roads leading toward 
the hostile rear and toward the rear of fortifications 
not reduced, to di.srupt hostile lines of conniiunica- 
(ion, dcstroy,signa] coininunicaiion, to block the move- 
ment of reserves, and to complete the demoralization 
of the enemy. Closest cooperation by and coordina- 
tion wiili aviation is demanded. The principal targets 
for bontbarduiem aviation are hostile reserves, signal 
communication installations, and isolated resistances 
attempting to block die movement of the exploitation 
forces. Following the lead of the mechanized forces, 
the remaining troiips of ruber arms in the exploiting 
force move rapidly to coni]i]ete the isolation of the re- 
maining fortilicaiions and assist in the complete tte- 
siruction ol the hostile field forces. Since it must be 
expected that the enemy will attempt to clcse the gap, 
suitable forces must be assigned the mission of keeping 
it open. 
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Section II. OPERATIONS AT RIVER LINES 



GENERAL 

786. Owing to the restrictions which they impose 
upon movement :ind mancuvor, wide and unfordablc 
rivers exercise considerable infiiience on military 
operations. They con.stitute obstacles to an attack and 
natural lines of resistance h>r defensive and delaying 
action. Tlicy assist in scri.eiiiiig a^in.si hostile ground 
reconnaissance and in providing security against hos- 
tile mechanized attack. 

The aitaci< across i!nrordai>lc rivers rcc|iiircs special 
preparations, both tcclinical and tactical, proi)oriion- 
aie to the size of the river and the relative strength of 
the opposing forcei*, 

787. Recoinuiissdtire of a river line is essential both In 
attack and defense. The strength of a river line in- 
creases wicli the width and depth of the ri\-er and the 
velocity of tlic current. Other cotisiderai ions with a 
tactical and technical bearing are the banks, the topog- 
raphy of the adjacent terrain, islands, and tribiiiaries. 
the river bottom, the approaches W the river bank, 
the practicability of fords, atid die dang^ to be ex- 
pected Ironi ice floes anti fresiicts, 

788. Coordination with com'>nt aviation is essential 
in all large offensive opcralitms at river lines. Local 
air superiority is gained and niaintained during the 
operation. River crossings can sometimes be greatly 
facilitated by use of airborne troops. 

ATTACK TO. FORCE CROSSINGS 

789. The defenses of a river line sometimes can be 
outflanked. By demonstrations (strong in artillery and 
air activity) carried out at various ))oiuls on the river 
line, an attempt is made to decei\e the enemy as lo the 
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piojecied point oi crossing, while a suong mobile force 
makes an unopposed crossing elsewhere and lannchcs 
an attack lo envelop the liostile flank before the enemy 
can readjust liis dispositions. 

When the enemy is not acmally holding a river 
line, an cfl'ori is made to aiitic!])ate him in the posses- 
sion of the necessary crossings. Mobile forces are ad- 
vanced quickly on a bioad from to seize the desired 
crossings anci to occupy the dominating lei rain on ihc 
far side in order to proicri the crossing of the main 
body. 

790. Troops iransporsed by air and mechanized and 
nioiori/ed imits may be employed to seize and hold 
important crossings until the arrival of leading ele- 
ments of the main forces, 

791. When the enemy is already in possession of a 
river line which catinot be lurned, the crossing must 
i;e forced. Under favoi abic condiiions, a river crossing 
niav be forced by rapid and audacious methods. This 
may lie atconipiislied by a bold attack by iroo|3s irans- 
])ortC(l by air and by mobile gronnd forces .strong in 
armorcil vehicles, biidge et|uipagc, storm boats, ami 
amphibions vehicles. In the absence of such favorable 
conditions, a more deliberate operation is required. 
Ho.stile trtmps arc driven pronijjtly across the river, 
and systematic preparations to force a crossing are 
initiated. 

792. In an operation invoh ing the crossing of a river, 
the actual crossing is a means, not ihc end soiiglu. Tlic 
immediate purpose is to get acioss quickly and econ- 
omically and establish a bridgeliead which will proicei 
the crossing of the remainder of the command. 

In establishing a bridgehead for a large force there 
arc usually three siiccessi\'c objectives on the enemy 
side of the rtvei" first, a position which will eliminate 
effective, direct, small-arms fire from the crossing front; 
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second, a posiuon wlndi will clirninuic gr«unci-ol> 
served anilleryHfc Troiii "the selected ponion bridge_ 
site(s) and which rnn be siip|X)ried bv light artillery 
on the attacker's side of the river; third, a jjosition 
wliich will eliminaie all artiller}' fire from the bridge 
site(s) and will provide Lhe necessary iiianeiivcr space 
on lhe enemy side of the ri\c'r foi' ihe command. Ai- 
lainmeni of the liisi objccLive facilitates ihe crossin;^ of 
succeeding ii^oops by aisault boats, foot bridges, and 
troop and vehicle ferries. Aiiaintneni of the second 
objective, coupled with air supremacy, normally will 
make possible the consiriiction of ponion bridges lo 
cross the bulk of heavier loads. Attainment of the 
third objeciivc, coupled with air supremacy, gives im- 
interrupied use of crcssing means over the ri\cr, per- 
mits the protectecl maneuver of troojis in furtherance 
of their mission, and faciliiaies the accumulation of 
supplies on the enemy side of the river. The assign- 
ment of river crossing objectives or nii.ssions to units 
niust allow sufficient freedom to subordinate com- 
manders so tliat successes can be fully exploited. 

793. Reconnaissanre of river lines across ilic routes 
of advance is begun by staff and engineer officers at an 
cai'ly stage of the operation. Air photographs showing 
the nature of the river and tlte bridge destructions ef- 
fected by the enemy ena))le the conunander to make an 
early estimate of the possibilities of crossing and the 
means required. Ground recoimaissance of the river 
line can be executed ordinarily only after hostile cov- 
ering forces on the near si<lc of the river have been 
driven across the river. 

Reconnaissance provides detailed inforitiaiion and 
furnishes the basis for the .selection of the crossing 
points and the execution of the necessary preparatory 
measures, liascd on t"lie results of reconnaissances and 
on the tactical situation, clccision is made regarding 
the front or fronts on which tlte crossing will be forced. 
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794. In gciKiiil ihc attacker should operatt; on a luide 
front with several deteriniiit'd attacks at separated 
localities. Secrecy iti preparation and deception of the 
enemy as to the lime and place of the main crossing 
arc c-ssential. Feints, deceptive use of smoke, or deinon- 
siraiions arc employed to dcct!\ e tlie enemy. (See par. 
797.) 

795. In the selection of crossing fronts and the cross- 
ing points, both lactical and technical retiuircnients 
are considered. 

Tacticidly, the attacker seeks conceahnent for his 
movement to the river, concealed final assembly areas, 
a long streirh of river hordered by trees or low hills, 
unilffended crossing points, and good avenues for ad- 
iincc, especially roads, on the enemy side of the river. 
Dominating frroiind on tlic attacker's side of the ri^'cr 
favois artillery observation and support of the attack 
by overhead fire. A salient in the river line toward 
tlie aiiacker favors concentration of combat power and 
.'ianking (ire on enemy troops defending the salient. 
While the attacker of this type of salient can rest his 
Hanks on the river after crossing, he may be forced to 
attack on a narrow front to break throuL^Ii a strong 
defense at ihc base of the salient. 

Technically, the attacker seeks a moderate cmrent, 
a water area unobstrncted by islands, bars, and reefs, 
suitable shores, tjood approaches on both banks, and 
easy connection to the existing road net. Old bridge 
sites fretjiiemly arc ad^'anlag■eOliS. 

796. Having selected the front or fronts on which the 
crossing is lo be made the higher commander fornni- 
lalcs his plan of action for the crossing. 

797. Tactical groujjings arc assigned to each crossing 
front and are given instrtictions regarding time of 
crossing, objectives, zones of action, assistance to adja- 
cent units, and ty])e and location of bridges, to bc con- 
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siiticted. Other troo|)S may also be assigned to make 
feints or (lenioiistratioiis at points other than the main 
missing fronts so as to deceive the defenders and to 
draw tlieni away from tlie main crossing fronts. A 
portion of tlie command is held in reserve lo exploit 
the mosi sticcessfnl crossing. 

758. Engineer troops and moteriel lutist be niadu 
available early in the [)lannin>; stage of the operation 
.s« that rcconnai.ssancc.s can be lUade and equipment 
prepared and properly disposed. Xondivisional en- 
gineer troops Willi the tieccssar} ferrying materiel nor- 
inally are attached to llie leading combat teams mak- 
ing the cmssing; on each front. In addition, a reserve of 
engineer troops and materiel nui>t be providetl to erect 
bridges or to assemble raft ferries, to reinforce the 
means of crossing at decisive jjoints, to replace losses, 
and to do other engineer work sucb as maintenance 
and extension of the road net. 

799. The unit engineer of the senior echelon is 
charged with all technical preparatory meastires for 
the crossing and lor the distribution of engineer troops 
and materiel, the consiriiciion and guarding of bridges, 
and the icgulaiion of traffic thereon. 

The location of engineer materiel prior to the cross- 
ing (particularly ponton bridge equipment) must be 
careftdly concealed. Discovery of its presence may dis- 
close the plans of the connnander to the enemy. Ii 
forms a remunerative target for hostile airplanes and 
artillery and should be given antiaircraft defense. 

The connnand post of the unit engineer is connect- 
ed by signal coinniunication troops \"Jiih the command 
posts of the su])crior commander and the commanders 
on each crossing front. 

800. As soon as a tactical group is assigned to a cross- 
ing front, iis connnander and the commanders of 
troojK .suppfn'ting tlie crossing on that front direct 
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staff and subordinate officeis lo rea)nn"oiier tlie jrroiinci 
over which they will operate, to locate routes of ap- 
proach, final assembly areas, actual crossing points and 
routes thereto, and to prepai-e plans for schedule fires 
and otiicr details of the crossing operation. In the 
execution of lecoiinaissaiifc. restrictions imposed in the 
interest of secrecy iiiiist Ijc observed. 

Signal officers recoiinoiter the front of crossing for 
existing wire lines on the near side of the river and 
deteniiitie the need for additional wire lines. They 
also detcrmiiK' the possibilities of the extension of 
these lines on the far .side. Prior to the crossing radio 
cr)i)nnunication is jm>hiblte<l or reduced to the niini- 
nuini in order to jsrcserve secrecy. Oiicc the crossing 
has been initiated, radio tisnally is i-elied upon for 
comnumicating with units across the rivci- until tele- 
phones hues are esial>lislietl. 

801. When the necessary prejtaraiions have been 
made, the superior connnandcr gives the order for the 
execution of the ciXHsing. (See FM 101-5.) 

802. The liouf of ciossing is detciniined by the su- 
perior conmiaiuler, it is more difiicidt to load antl 
cross boats during darkness tlian during daylight. This 
difficulty niay be more than offset by the security and 
.secrecy afforded by tiarkness. 

803. Shortly preceding the crossing, the bulk of the 
troops to make ihe crossing is placed secretly in con- 
cealed bivoua<: out of liostile artillery range biit wiili- 
in easy night marching distance of their crossing 
fronts. A ininimiim of artillery may occupy concealed 
jjositions and lire lor registration. For purpo.ses of 
secrecy all artillery may be silenced. Only covering 
foi'ces and the ncces.sary reconnaissance parties arc per- 
nn'tted lo apjjnxich ihc ri\'er. Covering force.<i along 
the river are designated from troops other than those 
to make tlie initial crossing. 
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804. Ordinarily ail supportin;^ tivmps go into position 
under cover of darkness on liu' night ol' the crossing. 
Leading ass;nilt units move u> [.nal assembly areas 
wlierc ihey are nit'i by cngiiiccr uoops w'nh assault 
boats, footl)rici[(e, or other no^sin}^ means. 

Final assembly areas have tlic following characteris- 
tics: accessible for irtuks "(v'hicli bring Up cnnfincer 
niatericK defilade, easy identification, concealment 
from air and ground observation, and several direct 
and concealed routes to the crossing points. 

805. The first assault waves on each Ironi, led by en- 
frineer guides, carry their boats I'roin ihe final asse:ii- 
bly areas to the water's edge and launch them on a 
broad front. Lateral movements and the massing of 
troops at the river bank are avoided. Measures are 
taken to regulate traffic and to suppress noise din ing 
the niovenieni to the river. Ro])es strung across the 
river will facilitate the crossing and provide addition- 
al safety to |)ersonncl. 

De]>artures from the final assembly areas are timed 
to permit leading units to cross sinndtaneously on a 
broad front, but once these units leave the final as- 
send>ly areas they do not halt and no attempt i.s made 
to maintain alinemcnl between boats. Normally, there 
is no firing from the boats when the crossing is made 
under rover of darkness. 

The movement from final assembly areas to the far 
shore is under control of the engineer troops. 

806. The engineer crews return the assault l)oais to 
the near shore for the second wave, which has moved 
from its forward assembly area. If the current is swift, 
allowance for drift must l)e made in fixing time or 
place of meeting the boats. If lioats are to be retised, 
allowance nuist be made for proiiable losses during the 
crossing of the first wave. It niijy be necessary for sttc- 
ceding waves to carry additional boats, or for engineers 
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lo fiirnisli inflividual ponton boais or raft ferries to 
caiTv ilicse wa\es. 

807. Footbridges may be used for crossing first waves 
(i\cr narrow streams. Tlieii- construction is difficult 
under sniallarms fire. Ordinarily they are used to 
cross succeeding waves of foot troops, particularly after 
t!ic fu'st objective has been attained. 

808. Ponton rafl ferries are prov ided to cross vehicles 
which will be needed before it is practicable to build 
the ponton bridge. Ferry construction usually is prac- 
ticable alter the first objective has been seized. Ponton 
raft ferries often are continued in use after the bridge 
is built to serve as an alternate-crossing means and to 
handle return traffic. 

809. Alternate plans are prej^ared for exploiting suc- 
cess on any crossing front by assigning troops from 
other frf>nts or from tlie general reserve to cross on the 
front where the crossing' has been most successful. 

810. Ill addition to the fires of organic weapons, the 
crossing of tactical groupings is supjX)rted by artillery, 
combat aviation, smoke, and the fires of supporting 
weapons of the .general reserve. 

811. Su])|)orting fire may be opened several hours 
prior to the initial crossing against an enemy prepared 
to resist in a well-organized position, or may be with- 
held until after the crossing is discovered, in order to 
obtain surprise. 

812. The artillery gives close and continuous support 
to the advance. As soon as the assault waves advance 
from their first objective, the artillery begins displace- 
nient of individual batteries across tlie river. Later the 
mass of the artillery is advanced, the displacement con- 
dueled in such a manner as to assure continuity of ar- 
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lillery support. Artillery observers and liHisoii groups, 
with the necessary means of signal comnuinicatirMi, ac- 
company the assauli units during the crcissing and ad- 
vance to the objectives. 

813. /fntiahrrnft defense, both by ground iini(s and 
uviaiion, is centered around the crossing Eroms and 
particularly the ponton bridges. A jxniioa o£ the auto- 
matic weapons of the antiaircraft defense is crossed 
lo the far bank by boat r>r ferr) before construction 
(if the ijridges is started. Continuous protection for 
the bridges is maintained as long as required. 

814. Smoke can conceal i'i\'er crossing operations 
from ground observation but orclinarily not from air 
observation. It frct|iienily is usetl during daylight 
hours in connection with feints or demonstrations in 
addition to concealing the actual crossing of the initial 
waves. The use of smoke places additional importance 
on the marking of embarkation points and bridge sites 
and the routes leading thereto. 

815. Tiie lirsi oljjcciive having Ijcen taken and su]> 
porling infantry units having been brought up.behind 
the initial wave, the attack is continued without delay 
on the second r)lijcciive. Since this objective is selected 
in order to depri\e the defender of his ground observa- 
tion of the ri\er, considcraljle resistance may be ex- 
);ected. Aggressively used, mechanized units may be 
effectively employed at this lime. 

816. The secimd objective having been taken, or the 
hostile light artillery neutralized, the superior com- 
mander normally directs the construction of the pon- 
ton bridge (or bridges). Tlie greater the number of 
bridges made available, the (juicker and surer is the 
crossing. The construction of bridges from local ma- 
terials requires nuich time and labor. Quicker results 
are obtained from the' use of ponton equipment. 
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Alternate bridge sites are selected in advance. Trans- 
ferring operations to an alternate site after the equip- 
ment is nnlo.ideci at tiie first site is a lime-consuniing 
and difficult a])cratic)ii. Decision for sucli a move rests 
witli tlie superior commander. 

817. Tlie bridge having been completed, the remain- 
der of the artillery and other troops are crossed afld 

a roordinated attack, if necessary, is made on the third 
r.bjective. If ccmstniction of a bridge should prove im- 
practicahle, the [)assage of all troops and equi[)iiicm is 
by ferry. When the tliird objective lias been attained. 
Mibsecjucnt ojJeraiions may be of an offensive or de- 
fensive nature as lite situation may demand. 

318. Control during the crossing and advance to the 
fiist objective is mainly a responsibility of the leaders 
of small units. Capture of the first objective gives an 
n])])ortunity for the next higher connnaiiders to re- 
sume control and direct the attack on the second 
objective. Since the capture of the second objecti%'e 
usually is followed by the construction of jjonion 
l)ridges and the crossing of artillery and the remainder 
of the troops, tlie sn|jerior commander may direct a 
ajordinated attack on the third objective. The period 
of "delay on eacli objective is as brief as po.ssib!e. Every 
cllort is made to conduct operations in such a way 
'hat ilic thirf! objeciivc will be seized and held in the 
ininimtnn period of time. Signal conmiunicatioii is 
maintained initially by radio between forces on the 
opposite sides of the river. Later, wire lines may be 
laid across the river and wire comnuiiiication estab- 
lisiied between the principal command posts. 

819. Armored divisions, cavalry divisions, and other 
viobile units effect i iver crossings by advancing rapid- 
ly and bodly to seize the necessary crossings and 
brylgeheads oji the enemy's side of the river. If this 
ii impossible, iliev effect wide detours to weakly de- 
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leiulcd or iinclelciicled points on the river and ilien 
cross. If all crossin}!;^ arc destroyed, horse cavalry units 
may swim and antiored or nicchanizod units may be 
ferried until brirf/^cs can be £onsiructed. 

DEFENSE AGAINST CROSSINGS 

820. An unfordaljlc rixcr ma^ Ijc •ein|)l<JU(l as an ob- 
stacle in front ol a ciclcnsive oi' dclavinf" [losition, or 
as an aid to deft-n.si\'e-o(lcn!jiv..' action which socks to 
strike the enemy while his forces arc astride the river. 
A river line loses nuich of its value as an obstacle if 
the enemy is not forced to make a direct attack; it be- 
comes an obstacle to onr own irttops if successful conn- 
teroflcnsive action is to he followed by an exploitation. 

Holding a river line in such force as to leave avail 
able ihsidficicnt reserves destroys the flexibility ri4 ihe 
defense and exposes it to imnicdiaie defeat as soon as 
the river line ha.s been pierced. 

821. The commantlcr nnist insure llic complete de 

siruction of all bridges and fords, which cross the 
river within his sector, to prevent ihem Irom falling 
intact into the hands of the enemy. The actual de- 
struction IS usually a mission of ihc unit engineer. 
Unless specifically forbidden by higher auihority, any 
bridge or ford may be destroyed. When it is con- 
sidered desirable to preserve such crossings until the 
last possible moment, full authority to complete their 
destruction is delegated to any member of the bridge 
or ford guard. When it is apparent that the crossing 
cannot be kepi from falling inio enemy hands, it must 
be destroyed. 

822. A river may be used as an obstacle directly in 
front of the battle posititm. In such a case (see sec. II, 
ch. 1 1) ih? river bank positions arc held in strength; 
adequate reserves are provided to intervene at decisive 
areas. Such a defense is possible onFy when large 
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lorces are available on- the frcint to be held and ihe 
enemy is unable to turn or avoiil the position. It sub- 
jects the troops in forward areas to the full force of 
ihc enemy artillery |)rcparation. 

Emplacements are so located that the opposite. bank 
and its approaclics arc held under fire and the enemy's 
attornptii lo cross are frustrated in their lieginuitig. Sali- 
euts in ihe river line and open terrain dominated by 
the enemy are lightly lield but are capable of being 
covered by the concent rated fire of weapons. 

The (irtillery is emjjloyed as in the defense of a 
position, except that a part may be jilaced well for- 
ward to cover the most likely crossing places, ilie 
enemy's probable assembly positions, and avenues of 
approach. The artillery must be prepared to concen- 
trate its lire against the main crossing when it is dis- 
covered. 

Tanks are held in reserve to be employed against 
those hostile elements which have uaincd a foothold 
on the friendly side of ilie river and constitute the 
greatest threat of the integrity of the position. 

823. River lines may be defended by defensive-offen- 
ivc action. (Sec sec. JV, ch. 10.) Unless the situation 
and the strength of the available forces indicate the 
advisability of holding the river line in strength, it is 
best tisually to liold the mass of the forces .in readiness 
at stich ilistance to the rear that it can intervene 
promptly at any point where a crossing in force may 
be attempted, l^he river line tlicn is held by relatively 
weak detachments. Stronger detachments with local 
reserves are posted at the most probable points of 
crossing. The operations of the advanced detachments 
are organized in accordance with the doctrine-S govern- 
ing outposts. It is their mission to force the enemy to 
disclose the full power of the supporting fires, to dis- 
cover hostile crossings, and to prevent hostile troO])5 
from establishing tbem.sclves in bridgehead positions 
before the arrival and attack by the general reserves. 
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824. In defensive-oil ciisivc acliuii, home ariillery niuv 
be attached tn tlie onrposi dciachincnis. The mass of 
liie artiUcry is heki in rcadiruss [ji^jjarcd to suj^port 

I he attack., "riien it is em]>laci'd so itiat it can conccn- 

II ate its fire in ihc critical area and support tlic at- 
lark ill the decisive direction. Since the mass ol the 
hostile artillery will siill be on the far side of the 
river, much ini]»()nancc attaches to liic ncuindi/alion 
ol hostile air and ground observation rcgtdating the 
enemy's artillery fire. 

825. In defcnsi\c-ollcnsive action, the attack of the 
Sjeneral reserves is tiiade as soon as the liostilc main 
cros^ini; is recofrnizcd. The plan for this action is pri'- 
pnred i)eforeliatid. Success depends ii|jon the coni 
niander'.s ability tn latincli the attack at the j^roper 
time and in a decisive direeiion. Ii must be launched 
before the enemy ha.s cstahlislied himself in a bridge- 
head position. To tliis end, efficient signal conniitini- 
caiion intisi he assured and reserves must be prc])ared 
lo move promjitly and rapidly. 

l^lic mobility of the troops held in reserve is in- 
creased by the assipnmeni of motor transportation. 

Decisive resnlt.s arc promised by the prompt cm- 
ploymerti of mechanized units and combat aviation 
ag;ainst lioslilc iniits which have already crossed the 
river and by air attack of bridges and of trof)ps en- 
gaged in ferrying operations. 

826. In any defense of a ri\er line, covering forces 
remain on ilie enemy's side t)[ the river to maintain 
(oniaci with the enemy, delay his advance, and deter- 
mine his assembly positions and probable crossing, 
places. When forced to reiircr these advance elements 
withdraw across the river. Timely measures arc taken 
t(} destroy tlie crossings after the last elements liavc 
wiilidrawn across the river, or at sudi earlier time as 
may be necessary to prevent the crn.ssinj^s from being 
seized by the enctny. On wide rivers, after the cover- 
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ing loiTC has wiihdrawn, comaci uiih ilie enemy iiiay 
be maintained by use uf pairol boats, 

827. Tlic primary Hussion^ of the engineers nre to 
destroy fords, bridges, and materiel vvliich may assist 
ihe enemy in crossing; to reconnoiter tlie terrain along 
ilie 'river: lo assist in organizing the ground: and to 
keep the road* in condititm for rapid movenieni of 
reserves. Engineers also block with obstacles and mines 
i!ie hostile axeniies of approaeh to the river, embark- 
ing points, and landing point.s. Floating mines, rafts. 
aiKl fireboais iiia\ be prepared and iiclti in readiness 
upstream. Preparations are made for illuminating the 
water area at night. 

828. Combat aviadon can operate to pre\'ent ferrying 
or bridging operations of the enemy by first achieving 
air superiority and then operating directly against fer- 
rying and bridging equipnient before it reaches the 
river, against ferrying and bridging operations and 
against troops assembled for crossing. 

829. Sigfiftl communtcation is established so as to in- 
sure rapid communication with the outpost and cov- 
ering forces and the quick transmission of orders to 
tlie reserxc and (he artillery. Multiple wire circuits 
are laid along alternate routes to increase the prob- 
ability iliat some oi tliem may escape damage from 
the heavy fire anticipated. 

830. Canalry units are employed initially on recon- 
naissance or sectuit}' missions on the enemy's side of 
(lie river. Lnter they protect the flanks of units on the 
i i\'er or are held in mobile reserve. 

The principal mission of the atitiaircraft artillery is 
10 pnjtect the reserx'cs and the artillery. Preparations 
are made to reinforce rapidly the antiaircraft defense 
in critical areas. 
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831. In a retrograde mox'cnieiit wlicn ilie river line is 
to be held as a defensive or delaying position, the re- 
tiring coliinins cross at the available bridges which are 
not under hostile artillery fire. If ihe crossitig places 
arc i Insufficient, the construction of additional bridges 
or ferries may be necessary. Antiaircraft defense is 
established on both banks of the river line to protect 
the bi'idges and crossing places. 

Trains, motorized columns, and a part of the artil- 
lery cross first. Routes leading to and from the bridge 
approaches and crossing places are plainly marked. 
Staff officers with detailed instructions for march sc- 
cjuence and future action direct units to their destina- 
tions. Traffic is regulated strictly during the retirement 
across the river. Bridges and fords are destroyed to 
prevent them from being seized l)y the enemy and 
arrangements are made to ferry the last elements of the 
covering forces. 

A.S soon as it has moved across the river, the artillery 
which crossed early is placed in position to protect the 
crossing places and cover the retirement of the remain- 
der of the command. This echelon later is reinforced 
by the remainder of tlie artillery after it has crossed 
the river. At the earliest practicable moment, a plan 
of artillery defensive fires is prepared which will take 
advantage of the long range and flexibility of artillery 
fire to lay down interdiction and counterpreparation 
fires on the hostile routes of advance and assembly 
positions. 

832. The river may lie in rear of a defensive position. 
This is equivalent to defending a bridgehead and the 
po.sition selected should eliminate all eneiny artillery 
fire from the bridge sites and provide the necessary 
maneuver space. An even greater distance from the 
river may be desirable in order to find suitable ter- 
rain and to allow space lor retrograde movements dur- 
ing the conduct of the defense. Plans nuist be made 
for withdrawal across the river. 
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Section III. NIGHT COMBAT 



833. Ill sj)ite of the inherent difEculties of the opera- 
tion, night attack has asiiiimcd major importance as 
employed by troops especially trained to overcome llic 
difKcuities of the operation and exploit its advantages. 

834. \'iglit combat is ciiaracterized by ;i decrease in 
the edec liven CSS of aimed (ire and by a c(»rres[)oiKiing 
iiicreasc in tlie importance of close combat and (he fire 
of fixed weapons laid on definile targets or areas by 
day; by diificiilty in movement, troop leading, and the 
mainienance of direction, cohesion and signal coni- 
muniratioi.i; and by a more highly sensitive morale of 
the troops. 

Decrease in the effectiveness of fire permits the use 
of closer formal ions without e\j)osiire to excessive 
losses; difficulty in the maintenance of control and di- 
rection necessitates limited objectives which may be 
approached by wel'-delined routes; the more sensitive 
morale of the troojjs increases the effecl.s of sm jjrise 
obtaineil by ihe offense and the importance of security 
mea.snres on the part of the defense. 

Fog or smoke produces conditions of combat similar 
to darkness. Hccause of the inicertain diLration of a 
fog and the amoimt of anmiuniLion required to estab- 
lish and maintain smoke concentrations, operations 
based on concealment pmvided by fog or smoke re- 
quire rapid execution. 

835. An unexpected collision of troops at night, or 
combat which extends into the night, usually de- 
velops into a standing fire fight and a suspension of 
movement. As a ride, night combat can be conducted 
successfully only when there is time for the prepara- 
tion and distribution of a well-conceivctl plan and 
for thorough reconnaissance by all leaders during tlay- 
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836. In night combat, the infiuenrc ot iniit coni- 
nianders on their troops '5s greatly diniinished. Tac- 
tical operations and troop leading arc surrounded 
with greater difficulties; ibc uncertainties of combat 
exercise a greater influence than in daylight opera- 
tions. 

837. Night attacks are made lo complete or exploit a 
success, lo gain important terrain for further opera- 
tions, to avoid heavy losses which would be incurred 
by attacks in daylight over open terrain, or to attract 

hostile reserves. 

838. Siniplicily of plan, careful preparation, secrecy, 
surprise, atid cohesion in execution are prerequisites 
to a successful night attack. 

839. Stirfmse is the most essential feature of night at- 
tack. Prc]iaratio!is for night combat, whether made 

(luring daylight or darkness, must avoid betraying the 
locations or intentions of ihc troops. Tlie attack itself 
may be made by siealtli or by full use of all available 
fire power. Tracers tend to demoralize the defender. 

840. 1 he difficulties of night attacks incrca.sc with the 
si/e of the command. They therefore usually are un- 
dertaken only on a limited scale au<i with limited ob- 

jCcLi\'es. 

841. Night attacks are made preferably by fresli troops 
or by reserves of troops in contact with the em-iny. 
The best availa])lc troops should be used. When made 
by troops already In contact with the enemy, niany de- 
tails of execution are left to the conunanders of from- 
line units. 

Night attacks are often tlie manifestation of an ag- 
gressive leadership, which is determined to briny 
about a conclusion without delay. Morale of the troops 
and quality of the leadership, especially in the lower 
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grades, railier than numbers, are likely to measure the 
success attained. 

VVlien Iresli iroojJS aic designated to make a night 
attack, their ;t|j];roach niarcli is protected by troops 
already in contact with the enemy. 

842. The iioin' at wliich a nigiic attack is to be made 
dc])eiKis upon the object souglu. The exact hour of 
attack is kept secret as long as j)Ossible. 

An attack latuichcd during the first hours of dark- 
ness hcqucntly strikes the enemy before he has had 
lime to ornaiiize his position or his artillery support. 
It nia\ also aniicipatc jjossiblc uiglii operations on the 
p-An of tlie enemy. Ji may l)e delivered alter victorious 
combat in order to frustrate the enemy's attempts to 
organi/e a withdrawal at nightfall or to consolidate a 
position for dcCense. 

An attack <luring the last hours of darkness may be 
advantageous as a |)rclinn'nary o])cration to a general 
attack at da% break because it gives the defender no 
liuic to reorganize, l^he attack should usually be 
launched to sjive the attacker three hours of darkness 
on the objective in \siiich to organize the position lo 
resist couMieiatiack. Antitank giuis are brought Uj) 
and eniplaced. Tanks are moved f<)r\\'ard and made 
inmiediately available to assist in repulsing the coun- 
terattack. 

843. The decision lo attack should be made while 
tliere still is sufficieni daylight lo make all preliminary 
recoiniaissanccs and preparations. Reconnaissance 
should include observation of tlic terrain at duik. so 
that both the day ami night aspects may be studied. 
Easily identified direction |X)inis are located and pro- 
vision is made for guides. 

844. Subordinate commanders are carefully instruct- 
ed concennng the terrain, the objective, and the direc- 
tion of attack. Routes of approach are carefully 
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marked, gurnet are proviat'ci, ana compass cUrcccioiii 
are given, 

845. Orders for niglit attacks are forniitlaied with 
more than usual detail. Routes of apjiroach, assembLy 
positions, line of departure, and objectives are desig- 
nated with the utmost exactness. Orders include the 
rate of advance; the formations to be employed; means 
for mutual identification of troops; measures for flank 
protection and For maintenance of direction and con- 
tact; the coniposition, initial position and mission of 
the reserve; the course of action lo be followed in case 
of success; the signal for wiihdrawal in case of failure, 
and a rallying point for each subordinate unit in case 
of withdrawal. Precise and detailed instructions for 
maintaining secrecy are issued: the use of lights is 
forbidden; bayonets are fixed; vehicles and animals are 
left at assembly positions and other measures to in- 
sure silence and secrecy are prescribed. The time of 
attack may be included in the order or may be an- 
nounced later. 

846. In the conduct of night attacks, only the simplest 
formations are employed. If the attack is to be made 
by stealth, the smaller units advance in column until 
close to their objectives, when skirmish lines are 
formed and the enemy is rushed with the bayonet 
without firing. Each column is given a definite direc- 
tion and objective. Contact is maintained between 
columns and every precaution is taken to avoid their 
collision. The assaulting columns arc followed closely 
by their supports and local resei-ves. The sup|x)rting 
weapons of ihe attacking force may be placed in |x>si- 
tion for flank protection of the initial assault. When 
the terrain is favorable for overhead fire, they may 
be emplaced in a rearward position to support the 
attack on signal or to cover a withdrawal. The ad- 
vance to the objective is so nmed as to permit close 
support of the a.ssaulting tioups at daybreak. General 
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reserves are lield generally well in rear and preferably 
on a liank, preparecl U) move promptly lo the objec- 
tive or to cover a withdrawal. 

847. The paniciilar circiinisfances attending each 
situation usually will indicate .whether the assault 
should be prepared by artillery firc. \Vhere artillery 
su])pnrt is inclirated. a short biu violent preparation 
generally will siifrtce. This preparation is lifted on a 
lime sehedide. The artillery holds itself in readiness 
to imer\ ene promptly and energetically in accordance 
with a prepared plan of- (ire to box off the zone of 
aitHck or to cover a withdrawal. The artillery neu- 
tralizes located hostile artillery. 

848. On capturing their objectives, units are retirgan- 
ized and promptly disposed to meet a counterattack. 
Their further conduct is prescribed in the attack or- 
ders. 

849. In night combat, the defense has the advantages 
of better knowledge of the terrain and of organized 
defensive fires covering- tlic principal avenues of hostile 
approacli. 

850. Vigilant oiugiiards, active patrolling w'ell to the 
front, and illiiminatitm of the foreground must be 
relied upon to give timely warning of attacks. Gaps 
that cannot be co\'ered effectively by fire from adjacent 
units are occupied at night by elements in support. 
When a hostile attack is suspected or known to be in 
progress, supports and local reserves are brought closer 
to the main line of resistance. 

851. Obstacles and the lire of fixed weap<ms are the 
principal means used in breaking up the assault. 
Small-arms fire is opened as soon- as tlie alarm is given 
and combat outp<:ist..s have been withdrawn. Local 
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supports and reserves, using the bayonet only, counter- 
attack, preferably the enemy's flanks. 

852. Night raids may be used to capture personnel, 
obtain identifications and determine details of the 
hostile position, and, especially any major changes in 
the enemy dispositions. 

When a raiding force has accomplished its mission, 
it withdraws on a previously arranged signal. A route 
of withdrawal other than that employed for the ad- 
vance is used if practicable. During the withdrawal, 
the reserve of the ra id injj force is utilized to cover 
the witlidrawal and to protect its more vulnerable 
flank. Fires of the artillery and other supporting 
weapons are employed to neutralize the enemy ad- 
vance elements and supporting weapons. The artil- 
lery neutralizes located hostile artillery. 

853. As a rule, delaying action at night can be exe- 
cuted only by small units f)r detachments which op- 
erate and retire along well*defined routes. Rearward 
movements are regulated carefully to avoid losses by 
lire from friendl)' troops in rear. When the enemy 
pos.sesses great superiority in combat aviation, day- 
light maneuver of large units may be impracticable. 
Disorganization and delay of advancing hostile ground 
columns may be accomplished by the night attack of 
small groups against marching columns, bivouacs, 
billets, or motor parks. 

Section IV. COMBAT IN TOWNS 

854. Towns ofler concealment for troops and wea]»ns 
and protection from fire of weapons and mechanized 
attack. Consequently, they are often naturally strong 
defensive areas. On the other hand, they are con- 
spicuous topographical features of which exact details 
are either available or readily obtainable. Fires started 
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by tiosiik' incendiary ammunition may make towns 
untenable. 

855. Combat wii]iin ihe limits of a town is characier- 
izt'ci by reduLC{t effectiveness of fire and observation, 
by increased iiii|X)rtance of close combat, and by diHi- 
cuhy in control of troops. Fighting is at close range, 
and tiie outcome depends largely upon the initiative 
and aggi-essive leadership of subordinate L-onimandtT.s, 

856. A town strongly licid by the enemy may be taken 

by fi.>;itig the garrison ihrough a holding attack wliile 
so directing the main attack as to isolate the town 
from the support of neighboring defensive positions. 
When immediate capture of the town is essential, die 
main attack is directed against the flank or rear of 
the town in order to secure the advantages of envelop- 
ing attack. When frontal attack cannot be avoided, 
tlie atiacker concentrates on the capture of the near 
cd'jc of the town by the methods applicai>ie to the 
attack of any organized ])osition and then reorganizes 
his effort to continue (lie advance thtongh the town. 
Tlie action witliin the town necessarily is decentral- 
ized to subordinate infantry leaders since lack of 
observation of tlie action precludes satisfactory een- 
traliml control. The attack is pushed rapidly ihrough 
the town to capture quickly the exits on the far side. 
Assault units arc freed from the responsibility of mop- 
ping up the town. 

857. The larger the town and the longer it has been 
held by the encuiy, tlie more tliorough must be the 
preparations f'or.attack. Visual and photographic re- 
connaissances determine the defensive organi/ation of 
the area and the nature of defcii-sive works and fur- 
nish pertinent data to all elements pariicipaiing in 
(he attack. 

858. VVhen the enemy has organized the tov^n into a 
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strongly loitilicd posiiiuii wliicli cannot be avoided 
or oiitHanked, the advance may have to be made 
frcmtally, strongly sup|X>rted by artillery and other 
supporting weiipons, and aided by combat aviation. 
When the fi/e of the supporting artillery and otlier 
supporting weajjotis is lifted, the assault echelon 
pushes through the defensive area in a series of 
bounds; supports and reserves mop up and organize 
the area for delensc against hostile countcratiaek. The 
attack is continued throtigh the town to the far sidc 
in a similar inannei . Strongly defended towns rarely 

E resent opportunities for tanks to exploit their nio- 
ility due to the restrictions of barricades, debris, 
streets, cellars, and sliort range antitank methodi. 
However, opportunities will present themselves fre- . 
quently wliere the supjjort of tanks in such situations 
becomes desirnble. 

859. In organizing a town foi- defense, defense areas 
are established. Fields of , fire are cleared and the de- 
fensive capabilities of the town are developed by the 
laying of extensive mine fields and banicacles, strongly^ 
protected by the lire of automatic iveapons, mortars, 
antitank guns and artillery. Antipersonnel mines and 
booby traps should be used liberally ihioughoul the 
barricades. The concej)tion ol defense should be one 
of thorough all-around defensive pre-paration, with 
outlying buildings utilized for position organization 
to form salients from which the front or flanks of the 
town can be covered by flanking fire. Reserve units 
shoidd be located within the town so as to facilitate 
movement to threatened areas. 

860. Security detachments are posted at all important 
public service installations, such as water reservoirs, 
pinnping stations, or electric power plants, in order 
to protect these installations from damage by small 
hostile groups or individuals who are abld to' pene- 
trate the defense of the town. 
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861. 1 he outer defense is, supplemented jiy defensive 
organization in dej)th throughout the area ol the 
town. Obstacles are constructed and bridges are mined 
to prevent penetration of hostile armored elements. 
Buildings and cellars are fortified as firing position.s 
to cover favorable avenues of approach, from all di- 
rections within the town. 

862. To prevent the bypassing or isolation of the 
town and its eventual capture by hostile forces, 
through cutting off all supplies from the rear, a strong 
mechanized reserve is held outside the town in con- 
cealed positions, prepared to break up the enemy's 
outfiaiiking maneuver. 

863. Towns are favorable to delaying action, as they 
keep the attacker in ignorance of the strength of the 

forces confronting him and provide concealment and 
cover for screening the withdrawal. (See FM 31-50.) 

Section V. COMBAT IN WOODS 

864. In many respects, combat in woods is similar to 
ihat in towns (sec. IV) . Often, in combat in woods. 

observation and control of troO|js are even more diffi- 
cult than in towns. Some woods, owing to their size 
or location, arc naturally strong defensive areas. Other 
woods, however, may have little or no defensive value, 
and may even be advantageous to the attacker by pro- 
viding concealed routes of approach into the defensive 
position. Small woods arc avoided as they are dearly 
marked and draw fire. 

865. The attack usually seeks to avoid isolated wooded 
areas included in the enemy's defensive position by 
passing them on cither or both Hanks while neutral- 
izing their edges by fire or smoke. The artillery blinds 
the enemy's observation by .sinoke and neutralizes the 
hostile weapons thai arc capable of delivering (lank- 
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ing fire against the attack. During dry weather in- 
cendiary bombs arc liighly effective. Small wocxlcd 
areas may be neutralized with cheniicals. 

866. If avoiding the woods is iuipraciicable and their 
possession is necessary, the attacker seeks to capture the 
woods by enveloping action. When envelopitig action 
is inexpedient, the woods are attacked fronLally. The 
attack is directed firiit against the salients which are 
ncniralized by the fire of the artillery and other sup- 
porting weapons. This snpponing fire is maintained 
until ihe assault ecliclon is ready to rush the salients, 
when it is lifted to the reentrants of the woods, or to 
suitable targets within or on the far side of the woods. 

I'he near edge of the woods is carried like any other 
position and then is nsed as a line of departure for the 
advance thrdngh the woods. The dis|X)sitions to be 
taken for this second phase of the attack depend large- 
ly upon the character of the woo;ls. Iti sparse woods, 
formations arc employed resembling those on open 
ground, but wiih greater density in tlie leading eche- 
lon. In dense woods, small columns are more effective 
in the leading echelon. Measm cs are taken to insure 
direction, cohesion, and signal conmiunicaticm between 
the colinnns. Supports are formed in column and 
closely follow the assault units. The vulnerability of 
the (lanks to attack re'iuires special nicasures for their 
protection. 

867. Ail commanders must be watchful to prevent 
combat groups from assembling on or near roads and 
trails since these will be covered by the enemy's system 
of defensive fires. The enemy's strong points are out- 
flanked by an advance straight through the woods off 
the road.s and trails. To avoid confusion and to pre- 
vent friendly troops from firing into each other, it 
may be necessary to regulate the advance by bounds. 
Reserves are disjioscd .so that they will not become 
involved in the fighting of the assault echelon and can 
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he engaged where ilic greatest [jrogress is being made. 

868. Before debouching Trom the woods and wliile 
still far enough from tjie edge to be concealed from the 

t'neiny's view, the coitnnand is disposerl for fighting oti 
open ground, anti iirraiigenicnis arc made fOr .sup- 
port by the artillery and other supporting wcajions. 

the edge of the woods presents a weil-niarked tar- 
get for ho.siile fire, the attacking forces make their 
egress rapidly to seize an immediate objective beyond 
rlie edge of the woods. Whenever possible, this ob- 
jective should mask the edge of the wotxLs from hostile 
groutid observation and small-arms fire. 

869. The nioveinent uf combat \'cliicles is regidated 
-<> as not to block the roiiies of ach'ance through the 
woods. If the woofis are not too extensive, vehicles are 
held on the near side until the attacking echelon ha.s 
reached ihe far side. 

870. As a defensive position, woods ha\'e the objection 
of preseiuing a clearly defined target to the attacking 
forces. .Since a position in the inierior of the woods 
has the disadvantage of restricted view and limited 
field of fire, the observation elements of the outpost 
are advanced close to the edge of the woods. The 
routes foruard and to all positions in rear are re- 
connoiiered and made known to all concerned. 

While holding up the attacking units by means of 
obstacles, tlie defense seeks to break up the cohesion 
u! the attacker's dispositions, lend him into false di- 
rections, and t;ike the attacking troops luider flanking 
iire. Nattnal or cleared lanes through the wciods assist 
greatly in the development of flanking machine-gun 
fire and in detecting and holding u|} a hostile ad- 
vance. Supports and local reserves are posted with a 
view to counterattack against the enemy's flank>i rull 
"advantage is taken of the opportunilics for ambush, 
lurpri.se. and rhi'rie-atiack. 
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In wooded areas, close sujjpori by artillery becomes 
difficult. Fields of fire of all flat-trajectory weapons 
are. extremely limited. The fire of high-angle weapons 
is not equally afFcctcd; a little clearing will permit 
howitzers and mortars lo be used. 

871. When there is a possibilitv that the enemy may 
launch his attack on either side of a wooded area, 
pre|)arations are made to repel the hostile groups with 
flanking fire from the flanks and salients. Combat 
groups are located in the area outside the woods to 
opppsc the enemy's outflanking maneaver. Tanks held 
concealed in the woods, with routes reconnoitered' and 
prepared, will add power to the counterattack of the 
defender. 

872.. When close contact is inmiiuent, bayonet^ a);e 
fixed and preparations made to engage the enemy with 
rifle and machine-gun Rre and to meet him in hand- 
to-hand combat with hand grenades and the bayonet. 

Section VI. MOUNTAIN OPERATIONS 
GENERAL 

873. ■ .•^^oi^'i'ainotis terrain not classified . as alpiue 
ofFers no insuperable obstacles to the conduct of mili- 
tary pperations, even in cold weather, .if troops are 
properly equipped, clothed, supplied, and trained. In 
general, mobility is retarded, movement is restricted, 
firepower and fire effect are retluctid. and signal com- 
niunication and supply are more difficult. 

874. Mountain warfare is characterized priinarily by 
difficulties which terrain offers to movement. The in- 
accessibility of certain regions restricts areas in which 
troops are able to operate. The restricted nature of 
certain areas such as narrow vullcys and defiles limits 
the strength of forces which can be maintained and 
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moved therein. The inadcc|iiatc roatl net ffuind in 
sparsely settled niouniains enhances the military .value 

of existing roads, adds importance lo heights which 
dominate them, and slows down the operations. 

Key terrain features consist of heiglits which domi- 
nate valleys and lines of communication with obser- 
vation and fire; passes which permit movement 
through mountains; and roads and railroads which 
must be secured for supply purposes. 

875. In mountain cc>mbat the commander is limited 

bv terrain as to tlie means wliich he may employ. 
Success depends more upon proper adaptation of avail- 
able means to the terrain than upon their power. Ma- 
neuver of .small iinit.s and the initiative and leader- 
ship of subordinate commanders are of the highest 
importance in mountain warfare. Tliey are favored 
by the concealment which is available for itiovemeni, 
by the diminished efiect of firepower resulting from 
defdade, and by facilities for observation. The plan 
of maneuver for the force as a whole is more closely 
subject to considerations of terrain tlian in ordinary 
regicms. The problem often resolves itself itito a mat- 
ter of striking hostile routes of communication and 
of defending one's own routes. The actions of small 
senii-independcnt units in seizing or defending heights 
which dominate lines of communication or of fight- 
ing to seize or block passes and other defiles on routes 
of conimunicatipn become of increased importance., 

876. When formulating plans for operations, possi- 
bility uf sudden changes in weather must be con- 
sidered. Arrangements are made for frequent periodic 
weaihcrteports. Meteorological equipment with per- 
sonnel to operate it is desirable. Alternate plans are 
prepared to provide for changed weatlier conditions. 

877. J lie theater in which iJie forces are to operate 
will necessttaie special cquipmeni and special training 
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to fit the climate, the character of tlie terrain, and the 
ty))(,' of hostile forces to be encountered. They should 
ordinarily have a preponderance" of high-angle, fire- 
supporting weapons: a high percentage of pack trans- 
portation; an ade(]uate amount of radio and visual sig- 
nai coniiiiutiicaiion; and a high degree of logistical 
self-coiitaininent. Necessary specialized training in- 
cludes ability to maneuver adequately on skis and 
snowshoes, visual signaling, use of both |)ack and 
motor transportation, nionntain climbing, use of the 
gas mask in rarefied atmosphere and marksmanship. 
Physical hardening is a prime essential. Mountain 
operations call for the ability to carry heavy loads in 
long marches over rough trails. 

878. Decentralization of operations is characteristic 
of mountain warfare. Tactical groups usually operate 
semi-independently in the capture of terrain objectives 
in order to carry out the plan for the force as a 
whole. 

879; Infanhy is called upon frequently to operate 
without close supjaort of artillerv. Specially trained 
and specially equipped infantry is best suited for com- 
bat role in inountaiiious terrain. Infantry units must 
be surticicni in fire power and capable of carrying on 
extensive operations without the aid of supporting 
arms and services. Since infantry operations in moun- 
tainous terrain are more fatiguing than in ordinary 
terrain, specially cjualified and specially conditioned 
troops are necessary to carry out successfully the com- 
bat mission. 

Machine-gun units seldom find fields of fire which 
permit them to utilize full grazing effect. The sharp 
relief offers opportunities to support advancing in- 
fantry with overhead fire. Mortal's and grenades attain 
increased importance due to the increased amount of 
defilade. 
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880. Cavalry may include both ■iiicdiaiii/<id- recon- 
naissance and horse elements. The ini|>ortance of 
horse elements increases in u'ooded,>inouniamous ter- 
l ain, while the role of mechanized elcments-^lecreascs. 
While nieclnmized units may be used On distant recon- 
naissance .missions to tlie front and flanks or as flank 
protection, ihey are hif^Iily vulnerable to ambush. 
Horse elements are employed on similar less distant 
missioiiii; some arc attached lo tactical groups for 
rcconn<iissHnce and secm'ity purposes. 

881. The how itzci- is best adapted for artillery support 
ill motiiitaiiiiHis teiiain. Onlinarily flat-trajectory can- 
non can be lused only ai long ranges because of the 
necessity of clearing ina.sks and reaching objectives 
(Icniadcd by steep slopes. Horse-drawn and motorized 
artillery units arc cinplaceci near the roads; pack ar- 
tillery is capable of following foot and mounted ele- 
ments and taking deliladed positions in the more 
diffictilt terrain overlooking ine valleys. Control of 
artillery is decentralized. 

Because of the dilficidties in the conduct of artillery 
fire with air observation, greater dependence is placed 
on ground observation in mountainous terrain. Obser- 
vation posts must be rcconiioitered and established 
early and provision made for liaison observers with 
the forward echelons to assure close and timely snp- 
jjort. Artillery liaison observers of the forward eche- 
lon nuist receive tlie same S]jeciali/.ed training as 
mountain infantry. 

The effectiveness of couiuerbattery is diminished 
because of ilie dilhculty of locating hostile batteries. 
The effectiveness of interdiction fires, is increased be- 
cause of the number of definite points whicli the enemy 
is compelled to pass. 

882. The importance of engineers increases with the 
difficulties of the terrain. Maintenance of existing 
roads and construction of new roads are of primary 
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importance, The exisieiice ot numerous sensitive 
points on ilie few highways facilitates demolition. 
The difficulties of access to certain positions frequently 
necessitate tise of aerial tramways in a stabilized posi- 
tion. The rocky soil requires employment of ex- 
plosives for constructing even the simplest of en- 
trenchments. Light portable bridging equipment is 
necessary in mountain operations. 

883. The hazards of flying in mountainous regions 
place a great restriction on the use of low-flying coni- 
bat aviation. The restricted road net often offers 
a favorable opportmiity for combat aviation to attack 
critical road junctions and troops in defiles. Combat 
aviation may be effectively employed against hostile 
artillery positions and reserves on the reverse slopes. 
Occasions may arise for employment of airborne 
troops. Such occasions include seizure of an im- 

Iiortant distant defde, ;md quick movement of a 
orce to operate against the liostile flanks or rear. 

884. .\rmored units suffer so many restrictions in 
iitountainous ten'aiii thai iheir effective employment is 
generally very liiniied. 

885. * Aniilatik utiiis are espcciall)' effective in the 
mountains as their weapons are easily placed and hid- 
den. 

886. The operations of the signal units are affected by 
ilie scarcity of connnercial wire lines, by difficulties 
of laying wire, by "dead spaces" in radio reception, 
and by terhiin barriers between adjacent corridors in 
which troops are operating. Dead spaces in radio re- 
ception may be obviated by relaying messages. Addi- 
tional radios are desirable. Great reliance is placed 
on visual signaling and messengers. Messenger dogs 
may be used to supplement foot niesscngers. 
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The coniinrjul post ol a .sni-ill unit usua'ly is located 
near the observation-post of the unit. Command posts 
of regitneiiis and larger units should be near road 
centers and, if practicable, near a landing Reld. 

RECONNAISSANCE 

887. Reconnaissance in mountain warfare is facili- 
tated by the restriction of enemy movements to the 
available road net and by numerous defiles, but it is 

made difncult by changing weather condition's, 'rugged 
terrain, and the concealment and cover available for 
hostile troops. The a]Jj)aren) iinpassability of' certain 
areas must not lead to the conclusion iljat they arc 
inaccessible to hostile troops. 

Maps of moiintainuiis regions seldom arc accurate 
A correct knowledge of the terrain can be gained onlv 
by a study of the ground itself, supplemented by a 
study of air photogra})hs. ']"he employment of reliable 
local guides may be advantageous. 

Mechanized reconnaissance vehicles are pushed out 
for distant reconnaissance; however, absence of alter 
nate routes and suitable turn-aroimds offers them Utile 
opportunity for escape when surprised and ambu.shcd 
Horse cavalry patrols can utilize trails for reconnais- 
sance purposes. 

Ground observation is unusitally im])ortant in 
iiiDiintain operations. Some observation . posts offer 
very distant views and alFord opportunity for extended 
lateral observation. Observation is subject to sudden 
blinding due to atmospheric changes. Observation 
posts are echeloned in altitude as well as in width and 
depth. 

Offensive reconnaissance executed by specially 
trained detachments, operating in difficult areas which 
often are weakly guarded, will produce excellent re- 
sults. The capabilities lor reconnaissance and counter- 
reconnaissance by small elcirients operating with bold- 
ness should not be overlooked. 
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Close jcconnais>.:iiicc h coiuUictecl by disiiioumed 
patrols equipped with radio and visual means of sig- 
nal comnuinicatioii. (t is initiated early and pushed 
well to the front, k is tedious and fatiguing, but niay 
be facilitated considerably b\ use of local guides. Avia- 
tion will be the principal means of obtaining infor- 
mation of liosiilc di5|>ositions. installations, and troop 
movemems in rear areas. 

MARCHES 

888. All available roads and trails are used for move- 
ment. Since displacements within tactical groups or 
columns are clifii(.iilt dining the inarch, the march or- 
der of units must be such a* will facilitate ilicir entry 
into acti<iii. 

889. The rate of march in iiioiiiuains is iiiHiieticed 
by the elevation above sea level, steepness of slopes, 
and other factors. The rate of marching and the rate 
of climbing of uell-scasoned troopj, is not greatly af- 
fected by changes in elevati<m of less than 5.000 feet 
above the altitude to which they ai^e accustomed; 
greater increases in altitude cause sharp ledtictioiis 
in luarchhig and climbing rates. In elevations alcove 
,"),000 feet con.scr\-ation of energy become.s of prime 
iinporiance. Pace nuist be slower; short rest period.s 
are important during the first hour oH marching. 

The total time required in marching and climbing 
under favorable conditions tm fair roads ami trails is 
apjjroxiiTiately the time retpiired for inarching tht 
niaji disiance pl«b 1 hour for each l.flOO feet of ascent. 

When frequent steep slopes are encoiiniercd, greater 
distances between foot c>r animal elements are re- 
quired. Rests depend upmi the tiii.ssiuu, the length 
and diificitlLy of the march, and the condition of the 
tnKips. On long marches, frequent short rests may be 
takun in addition to the customary re.gular halts. At 
a disiafkic from the enemy, eftort is made ui utilize 
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lavorabJe routes in valleys in order to reduce fatigue 
of troops. Motors and air transport soiiietinies may 
be used for rapiti dis])laceinciit of reserves. 

In luinter, travel may be possible only for specially 
equipped and specially trained foot troops, as support 
artillery and pack trains may be completely immo- 
bilized. In sucli cases conibat aviation may be an ef- 
fective substitute lor artillery, and transport aviation 
or man pack may be the only means of' supplying 
marching columns. 

890. Security on the inarch calls for special measures 
due to the distant observation which may be available 
to tlic enemy, slowness of niovenicni, increased possi- 
bilities of surprise by ambush, and terrain restrictions 
on the movement of flank security detachments. Tac- 
tical groups usually will march separated by terrain 
obstacles which deprive them of mutual support, Es- 
tabliihnieiu of all-around security for each tactical 
groii|) is necessary. 

Special measures which afford security in moiintain.s 
include movement by bounds of the main body and 
the advance guaixl; seizure of the opposite and the 
lateral crests previous to the entry of a colunni into 
a valley; dispatch of detachments, including airborne 
troops, to seize critical |joints of the terrain to assist 
the advance through or egrt'.ss from the mountains: 
iitili2:ation of darkness and fog: utilization of defilade 
in the area subject to hostile observation and fire; em- 
ployment of rear guards even during an advance; and 
employment of combat aviation. 

Because of tlie difficult routes followed by flank 
security detachments and the fatiguing nature of their 
operations, it is u.snally necessary to provide relieving 
detachments at lateral or branch valleys. Considera- 
tion must be given to the fact that such detachments 
should start one to two hours ahead of the main body 
and ordinarily are intable to rejoin their units until 
after t\it cdmpleiion of the march. 
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891. When contact becomes iiiitiiiii<.'i)t, atlvaiice 
guards, exploring all routes in tlicir zonc^ of action, 
endeavor to seize terrain objectives whicli will cover 
the deplp};ment of ilib inaiii licKiies. Because of slow- 
ness of movement of troopii developing for combat, 
advance guards will HCt ind<.*pendently for longer 
periods of time than is the case on more normal ter- 
rain. 

892. It is diffiqiilt to obtain security at the halt with 
ii continuous screen of outposts. A more eficctivc 
method is to send out dctachnients to occupy heights 
in the principal directions from which the enemy 
might fire on the main force. It is advantageous to 
send ..small groups well otit to occupy dominant ob- 
.servation posts and defiles in order to discover the 
advance of the enemy from afar and thus gain infor- 
mation of the enemy's strength in time for it to be of 
use. The mountainous terrain enables these detach- 
ments to effect greater delay than in normal terrain. 

The interior giianl ol all camps and bivouacs is 
arranged u'ith special care. Enemy detachments may 
infiltrate through security dispositit)ns in areas whicli 
are diifictilt to guard ancl succeed in making deep in- 
rursions into a bivouac area. 

OFFENSIVE COMBAT 

893. In attack, action of the force as a whole usually 
will be along an axis of advance. Tactical groups light 
under the almost complete discretion of their re- 
spective commanders. I'heir operations are aimed ai 
key terrain fcatmes .in iheir zones of advance which 
either are objectives in themselves or wliicli must be 
passed in reaching assigned objectives. (For attack 
of defiles, see sec. VIII.) 

In difficult moimtaiu terrain, tile reinforced bat- 
talion is ordinarily the largest unit which can be em- 
ployed as a unit in the attack 
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894. Because of the im|Jort;mee of lines of eoniniiini- 
caiion, objceiives are usually lerrain features' such as 
passes or heights which control hostile lines of com- 
iiiiiiiication or from which the enein.y can doiiiiuaie 
friendly lines of coniiniitilcaiion by observation and 
fire. 

895. Tlie eoiviinaiKler iiiflueiiccs the action by decid- 
ing at the otitset where he intends making the main 
attack. Usually it will be the terrain feature which 
offers the bc^t oijporiunities fOr flanking'action by 
small units, effective sii|>i>oriing fires, and the mO^t ad- 
vantageous approach to a decisive objective. Adjacent 
tactical groiijjs make secontlary attacks. The coni- 
niatuler dis|)oses ht.s reserves primarily to f;tvor rein- 
forcement of tlie main attack. Wlien the terrain per- 
mits, reserves are .so located iis to be able to exploit 
the success of secontiiiry attacks. 

896. Siirpri.se is facilitated by the exceptional defilade 
and dead sjjace wliicii the mountains afford and which 
fretptently permit a debouthmcnt ai a short distance 
from the enemy. Surprise is completed by action of 
small detaclntienis operating in areas which are difTi- 
cidt tu traver.se and appearing on the flanks or in the 
rear of the hostile jjosiLion.- The possibilities of em- 
ploying airborne tri><>])s for this purpose should be 
considered. 

897. Boiiinfarii's between (aeiical iniits usually are 
not designated. Instead, stibordinaie units arc given 
axes of iid\ancc to their objectives, pariiciilarly when 
they operate at extcnde<l distances from each other. 

898. Each tactical group makes its main effort along 
the crests and slopes or by a conibiiied advance along 
heights and valleys. It is pariiciilariy imporiaiu that 
early possession of the heights on cacli side of the 
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defile assure proieciion lo iroopb operaiing wiihin ihe 
defile. 

Infantry uniis advance by bounds, em|)loying in- 
lihraiion and enveloping action. They seek to oLit- 
(iank and capture hostile .strong points on succes.sive 
spurs and ridges. Supporting weapons of both in- 
faiury and artillery direct their fire to neutralize the 
enemy s observation and strong points. Artillery with 
eacli tactical group furnishes close support. 

Combat aviation may be employed against h.ostile 
artillery reserves and supply installations. 

899. The lianks of tactical groups are protected by 
terrain obstacles supplemented by the action of de- 
tachments acting cither a.s flank guards or as liaison 
detachments with adjacent omibat teams. 

900. In addition to the possibilities of surprise wliich 
ilicy ofler. night attacks pre.sent special atlvantages. 
"1 hey avoid losses which would be incurred by attacks 
in daylight across ground that is slow and difficidi for 
the advance with insufTiciem stip|x>rting fires and car- 
riwl out under observed lires of the defense. The 
<-h:irpiicss of relief lines facilitates maintenance of di- 
rection in the night attack. (See sec. III.) 

901. The success ol each tactical group is exploited 
to the inmost by jmrsuit. When the location of the 
reserves atid the terrain permit, each tactical group is 
reinforced. It pushes rajjidl) and deeply in the desig- 
nated direction and initiates lateral movement against 
hostile forces whicli are holding up adjacent tactical 
groups wlienever conformation of the terrain per- 
mits. It is this lateral action aa;ainsi the lines of coni- 
munication of the enemy which will cause withdrawal 
ol the enemy to become general and change the 
action from cxploitauon o| a local success by one 
tactical gioup to a iiiirsuii by the whole force. 

In adclition to direct pressure excTtcd on the with- 
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drawing enemy, every cfTori is made to delay his re- 
treat by combat aviation and to block him by the 
action of encircling forces lo secure terrain objectives 
which bar the hostile avenues of retreat. Encircling 
maneuvers niay be difficult lo organize because of 
lack of mobility. However, small detachments of foot 
troops reliev'al of all excess ecjuipment may be used; 
airborne troops may be used; and at times small de- 
tachments of cavalry may be able to effect the en- 
circling maneuver. In deep snow, ski troops may 
be eiTiployed effectively. Key terrain features on the 
eiieniy s route of withdrawal may be suitable objec- 
tives for airborne troop.'i. 

DEFENSIVE OPERATIONS 

902. In defensive operations, disposiiicms are Ixtscd 
on the mission, on the routes of advance open to the 
enemy, and on the possibilities offered by a combina- 
tion of difficult terrain and fire effect for breaking up 
the hostile attack. The dcfeivse seeks to retain heights 
which dominate, by ob.scrvation and fire, hostile routes 
of communication and approach. It alsf) seeks to den\- 
the enemy acces.s to passe.«, or other defiles which, if 
lost, will render defended heights untenable.' 

903. Defensive positions usually compri.se a combina- 
tion (if height-s and deliles. In defending heights, posi- 
tions forward of crests are difliaill lo .screen from hos- 
tile observation. Steepness of the slopes and the de- 
filade caused by sharp relief may make the establish- 
meni of bands of fire wiili flal irajectory weapons im- 
possible. On the other hand, positions on forward 
slopes lend themselves to long-range barrage and in- 
terdiction fires by flat irajectoiy weapons and for n 
long-range observaiioti system. Reverse slopes may 
afford a good field of fire for automatic \vea|X>ns 
against jjersonncl clearing tlie crest. It often is po.s- 
sible to combine the advantages of forward slopes, 
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cresis, antl rcvcisc slojx's. If ihc forward .'ilopc iii too 
steep, the deptli of the position may be increased by 
tuiliz.ing spurs extending toward the front to establish 
advanced elements of ihe position which are caj>able 
of flanking fires. At times two successive crests can 
be included in the position. 

In defending passes or defiles, the defense attempts 
to'suptxirt its flank.s on inipassablc obstacles on ad- 
jacent neights. Tt takes full advantage of observation 
from the slopes of these heiglub, and pushes the flanks 
of the position for^VJlrd oii them in ordci* to 'gain re- 
ciprocal flanking lircs in from of the position. For 
other methods applicable to (lie defense of defiles, see 
.section VIII of this chapter. 

904. Demolitions and chciniral agt^yits assume in- 
crea-sed importance to the defense. In favorable ter- 
rain such as passes »nd other defiles, contaminated 
demolitions arc ca))ablc of f)lockinu the advance of all 
arms except infantry detaclimcnts without vehicles. 
Their cfiect may endure for long periods of time. 

905. The nulpost of a defensi\'e position usually has 
good routes of withdrawal which unmask fires from 
the battle position. Security elements are pushed out 
in front of the outpost position with ihe missions of 
gaining contact with the enemy at the greatest possible 
distance and of gathering information which will assist 
the commander in disposing tiie elemenls of his com- 
mand, particularly in locating his reserves advantage- 
ously. 

It is im|5ortaiit to delay the enemy as far in front of 
the position as possible. The more diflicult the pros- 
pect of the defense of the battle ]X>siiion, the more 
important becomes this delay. 

906. The main battle position will include defensive 
areas which may be coiisiderc»l as almost impregnable, 
due to dilliculties of approach combined %vith a con- 
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tiniioiii) system ol lircs, and areas which are inore vul- 
nerable ro attack due lo ihc difliciilty uf covering them 
with a Clint iniioii.s system of fires. Extreme care must 
be exercised in cotichuiin;^ that certain terrain is im- 
passible fttr the attacker since areas that actually are 
impassible for specialized detaehnicnis are rare. The 
di.siJOsiiion.s should achieve coniiiiuity of fires tlirough- 
oiit those areas wliich permit, and at least coiitinuotis 
surveillance over those sectors in which dead spaces 
render a coiitiniious system of fire inipractieafale. Or- 
ganization in depih is designed to prevent any deep 
penetration of the more vulnerable sectors. 

The limited road net imposes rigidity on defensive 
disposiiion.s. Once made, they are difficidt to change 
and their proper deterniinaiion constitutes one of the 
basic decisions of the conniiander. 

Ambushes and a complete system of protected road 
blocks should form an integral part of the defense. 

Reserves are held close to main routes of lateral and 
axial communication. 

907. The battle position consists of defense areas 
organized for all-around defense and occupying im- 
portant terrain features. Caps between adjacent de- 
fen.se areas are closed by connecting groups strong in 
automatic weapons and arc covered by other defense 
areas on dominating terrain in rear. 

908. The distant observation available to the defense 
offers opportunities for long-range interdiction fires 
by both artillery and other supporting weapons. Such 
fires coniplenient planned demolitions and must be 
coordinated with tlicm. 

Coimterpreparation fires may be applied in moun- 
tains with luiiisual effect since earcfid study of the 
terrain will indicate almost conclusively areas in which 
the enemy will form for attack. 

Combat aviation is particularly effective in prevent- 
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iiig or delaying the maneuver ol li:):>iile rese.ves, piir- 
ticirlarly in their passage of i.lcfiles. 

909. From ihc beginning of the action, the defense 
must plan to maintain the integrity of its position by 
it)cal counterattacks in case the enemy penetrates be- 
tween adjacent defense areas. These counterattacks 
are prearranged as to direction, objective, and sup- 
|X)Fting; fire so that they ran be launched on short 
notice when the enemy is exhausted and spent in his 
attack. Because of the local nature of combat, a gen- 
eral coutneraltack is seldom possible. The reserves 
will ordinarily be lipid well forward. 

910. The rear areas of a defensive position may be 
subjectetl to harassing attacks by specialized enemy 
detachments able to traverse terrain which is imprac- 
ticable for larger forces, or by airborne troops. Protec- 
tion fiT)ni such attacks is afiorded by placing security 
elements in positions which command areas in which 
hostile approach is at all probable. The security ele- 
ments charged with this chuy should consist of light 
detachments able not only to drive off the hostile 
forces but to pursue them and cut off their retreat. 

911. In delaying action, the usual operation is to slow 
down the enemy by maintaining On high ground 
elemcms which threaten by lire any hostile movement 
along the valleys. This is combined with a series of 
resistances in defiles with special emphasis on block- 
ing passes between valleys. 

912. The commander prescribes axes of withdrawal 
for tactical groups and successive positions which they 
are to reach as well as times of arrival on each. 

The breaking off of combat by small tinils is facili- 
tated by sharp relief which affords them dead space 
from hostile fire. 

Engineer and chemical units are utili/cd to effect de- 
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lay by clcnioliiinns and by elicmicals in areas wliicli 
have- been coordinated witli inierdiciion fires of ar- 
i ill cry. 

Section Vfl. COMBAT IN SNOW AND 
EXTREME COLD 

GENERAL 

913. Military operations conducicci under conditions 
of extreme cokl and dee]> stiow demand .special eqnip- 
nienl, and. prdcrably, .special oig.inizatioti and train- 
ing lor troop.s designated for sncli operations. Severe 
u'catlicr condiiion.s linndtcap niovenient and require 
.special tactical and logistical measures for successful 
operation. 

914. 'J^he role of infantry reniain.s nnclianged. Move- 
ment in deep .snou' is difficult and stow unless special 
equipment has been provided and units have been 
trained thorongliiy in its use. 

Fool troops trained in the use of skis, snowshoes, 
and other special ec|ui]jnient can o]>eraie inider ron- 
(litioiis w'liicii innnobilizc otlier troops. In deep snow, 
[lie niovcmenl of nioumed and motorized units i.s very 
dillicult. For operations to be conducted during e.K- 
trcnie winter weather, tlie infantry component of the 
foixc .slioukl be large. 

'riic infantry units are organized into light self- 
siisi.iineti combat leani.s from which all weapons and 
eqiiipnieni, utisnited to ilia operation, have been re- 
nioved. 

915. Ski troops are especially equipped and trained 
for operations on skis in deep .snow. Ski troops are 
especially \\'ell stiited for use as jjatrols or as raiding 
parties against the hostile flank.s. rear, and lines of 
cointinniication. In extensive wiiiier operations, large 
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bodies of ski troops maj' operate as a major force. 
Armamem is adapted lo the operations to be under- 
taken. In general, aiMiianicni incUides rifles, ha%'oncis, 
a large proporiioi! of liglu auionKiiic weapons, pistols, 
liand grenades, and material for destroying trains and 
mechanized vehicles. Heavy weapons transported on 
sleds may be included, but when high mobility is 
essential these weapons usually are undesirable. 

916. Horse canahs can be effectively employed in cold 
climates with little snow. Deep snow will impair its 
mobility. 

917. Amored units move across country with facility 
when the ground is thoroughly frozen and there is 
little snow. Streams and otherltodies of water present 

no barrier when frozen to a sufficient thickness to carry 
the weight of vehicles. Vehicles of the track-laying 
type can operate in snow which is packed stilTiciently to 
provi<le traction. For the successful operation of 
motor-powered vehicles in extreme cold special equip- 
ment for starting and operating engines must be pro- 
vided. 

918. Extreme cold allccts both ballistics and materiel 
of fu'id artillary. Snow affects mobility. It may be 
necessary to replace trucks by tractors, and to place 
matdrlcl on runners. Hnrse-drawn and pack artillery 
are suitable in cold climates with little snow. 

919. While the missions.of the air forces remain un- 
changed under conditions of exirenie cold and deep 
snow, these conditions re.duce the capacity of all air 
units to participate in air operations. 

In many situations, detached farces can be estab- 
lished or reinforced by airborne troops, and essential 
supplies, such as food, ammunition, and gasoline, can 
be ilclivered to {jrountl troops bv air transjx)ri, 
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920. The principal mission of engineers is the main- 
lenance of open lines of cointnuiiicaiioii. Engineers 
may be augtiienced by additional enlisted men or by 
civilian labor, and by special snow removing equip- 
ment. Organization for this task approximates that 
of any well-organized highway department. Engineers 
may be called upon to a.ssisi in the construction of 
trenches in frozen ground where the use of explosives 
is rccjuired._ 

921. Full use is niade of existing commercial signal 
installations. Radio is extremely important and the 
number of sets is increased. Shelter for operators and 
equipmeni is essential. In deejj snow, messenger serv- 
ice is by ski messenger or by sled, 

922. Chemical agents which are liquid or which 
vajjorize at low teinperaiiires will be useful in opera- 
tions of this character. Screening smokes are relatively 
unaffected by temperature. Agents disseminated by 
means of thermal generators are iinafFecied by tem- 
perature. 

923. When planning tactical operations for execution 
during rigorous winter weather, careful consideration 
must be given to the probable effects of weather upon 

operations, health of troops, supply, evacuation, and 
maintenance of signal conununicalion. Ice, deep snow, 
and extreme cold modify the normal utilization of ter- 
rain features, and present unusual problems which 
must be solved to in.sure success without unnecessary 
casualties. Provision must be. made, in particular, for 
the supply of warm clothing and bedding of special 
types suitable to the requirements imposed by the 
climate. Provision must be made for hot nieals and 
for an adequate supply of water. 
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CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 



924. In deep snow and extreme cold distant recon- 
naissance is performed by air iiiiiis and is subject to 
tiic conditions imposed by bad weather and short per- 
iods of daylight. In deep snow, close reconnaissance is 
best performed by ski patrols. When the terrain is 
favorable, this recotitiaissance can be deepened by 
the use of motorized .sleds which are employed either 
independently of or in conjimction with ski patrols. 
Mechanized and motorized units and horse cavalry 
arc effective when the ground i.s frozen aiuj there i.s 
little snow. 

92-5.' Marches in snow and extreme cold are executed 
on foot, mounted on horses, on skis, on snowshoes, by 
motor transport, or by a combination of these methods. 
With the exception of ski troops, the distance covered 
ordinarily will be less than that expected under more 
favorable climatic conditions. 

926. The principal problem lor foot or mounted 
troops in snow is that of breaking the trail. Troops 
marching in front arc relieved frequently. The trail 
may be broken by men on skis, by horse-<lrawn sleds, 
by tractors, by tanks, by snow plows, or by horse cav- 
alry. 

927. If 1 foot, or more, of suitable snow is present, 
trained skiers, in open terrain, are the most mobile 
troops. The rate depending on the slope of the 
ground, varies from about li,^ miles an hour. 
For short distances with trained men it will reach 6 
miles an hour. Under unfavorable conditions, skiing 
is very exhausting and the usual system of halts will 
not ap^jly. The number and length of halts must be 
det.ermmed by the conditions encountered. 

928. The rate of movement on snowshoes varies from 
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li/^ miles lo 2]/^ miles per lionr. Marches over consid- 
erable distances can be performed only by men 
trained and accnstoined to the use of snowshoes. 

929. The possibility of movement by motor transport 
is dependent on the depth ol snow. In 3 inches or 
less, motor transport without special equipment can 
move at reduced speeds. In snow up lo 18 inches deep, 
motor transport can move if equipped with chains, 
and leading trucks equipped .with higs. In snow over 
18 inches deep, a snow- plow is necessary. When shut- 
tling is contemplated, adeqtiate provision is made for 
cleared turn-aroiindsi Tractors and half-track vehicles 
will ex))erience little didiciilty in any snow that is 
sufficiently packed to give traction. Motorcycles are of 
little value in any snow. 

930. Security is facilitatecl.by the limitations which 
snow and ice impose upon the movement of large 
enemy forces. Unfavorable weather may limit air 
and ground observation of the enemy, but requires 
special security measures against raids by ski troops. 

931. Where snow impedes movement, security forces 
of troops on the tnarch or<liiiariIy consist of ski de- 
tachments. Operating as patrols. 

932. Security at a halt is affected by the fact that 

enemy movements in heavy snow, except for units on 
skis, are limited to roads. This indicates the need for 
strong detachments posted on roads, with the areas 
between thcni covered by dismounted or ski patrols. 
The tour of duty of sentinels, under severe conditions, 
may be for periods as short as 20 minutes. 

933. Dense forests provide an effective screen against 
hostile air 6bser\'ation for elements not utilizing roads 
or beaten trails. In open snow-covered areas, protec- 
tion against observation is increased by use of a white 
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coycri.tig loV cl»tliiiig artd wjiiipiiiciii. Since tlic opcia- 
lions of" groiiiul iioops, uoi specially equipped, are 
resiricicd in lieavy snow to cleared roads, targets for 
attack by enemy aircraft are often presented. There- 
fore, the emphiyinein of all etfeciive antiaircraft meas- 
ures is necessary. Because the movement of laree- 
caliber guns is often ditlicnit. active defense may Tie 
limited necessarily to the extensive use of light auto- 
matic weapons. 

934. Two iniportatit factors affect measures for anii- 
mecliatiized security. First, extreme cold decreases the 
importance of water obstacles; however, coiicemrated 
^artillery fire, air bombinjj;, or delif)erately placed 
deniolition charges may make them either an obstacle 
or a trap or both. Second, snow over 18 inches deep 
will linut or completely -stop the use of wheeled com- 
bat vehicles, except on cleared roads, and will hamper 
the operation of track vehicles. In snow, antitank 
guns should preferably l)e mounted on nmners and 
drawn by ligln tractors. Sttow trenches, revetted on 
the tiear side, are effective obstacles when frozen. On 
roads in hilly country, heavy boulders are effective. 

Antitank mines, nide.sti properly placed, are rela- 
tively ineffective as the tank will press them deeper 
into the snow without exploding them. They should 
be placed on a hard .surface if satisfactory results arc 
to be exjjected. The low volatility of gasoline at low 
lenijjeratures reduces the. effectiveness of the gasoline 
grenade against tanks. If used, ihey should be thrown 
at both ihe^ top and bottom of the tank, 

Snow increases the opportunities lor employing anti- 
personnel mines and booby traps, especially along 
trails. 

- 935. Many chemical agents which are effecii\e at 
normal temperatures are not effective in extreme cold. 
This is particularly true of persistent agents. How- 
ever, protective measures must not be neglected. 
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936. Ofjensive operations require special preparations, 
proportionate to the strengih of the command and the 
climatic conditions. Signal comniiinications, supply, 
and evacuations become increasin,<i'Iy difTiciilt as the 
attack pro}>resses. Careful planning and detailed prep- 
arations are essential in order to insii-re that the at- 
lack docs not fail through lack of adequate command 
and administrative arrans^tinents. 

Wlien I'ornudating i)lat)s, the possi-bility of sudden 
wcaihei- changes must be considered and preparations 
made to meet the difficulties imposed by such changes. 
Additional heavy snow may fall during the 0|x:ration, 
thus further restricting movement and mobility. A 
sudden ihaw may jDrevent cross coimtry movement or 
cause troops to become cut oft from adjacent friendJ\ 
forces. Fogs may develoj) quickly, and low clouds may 
obscure observation. Special arrangements are made 
for the conipilation of fre(|uent woather rejiorts. The 
|)lah of operations having been decided upon, it i.s 
executed promptly, being, adapted to changes in 
weather as they occur. 

937. An envelopment by a properly equipped force 
offers many prospects of success. Deep snow will hin- 
der the movement of hostile, reserves, other than ski 
(roops, to .meet the enyelojjment. 

938. If practicable, the main attack is made over 
ground free of heavy forests and snow drifts. Wooded 

terrain areas arc preferable to stream valleys which 
ordinarily contain deep drifts. However, it is expected 
that ridge lines may frequently offer better aveiuies of 
approach than corriflors becau.se the wind often .sweeps 
tile cTest clear and idlows more rapid movement. 

939. The objectives of the attack are the critical ter- 
rain features which dominate the roads Icadinj^ from 
the hostile position. Seizure of .such featiircs wdl pre- 
vent withdrswal, reinforcement, qr resupply, and will 
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rciiult in the cveiiiual surrender or aiiniliilation of the 
enemy. 

940. Combat aviation targets remain unchanged un- 
der conditions of exti eme cold or deep snow. 

941. The use of armored forces in the attack is depen- 
dent upon favorable terrain, which must be free of 
Iieavy forests and deep snowdrifts. When snow has 
drifted, hollows and depressions are avoided and the 
attack pushed on those ridges wliich are relatively free 
from snow. 

942. Because of slowness of movement, reserves are 
located initially close to the probable scene of future 
enjploynient. When the ground is covered by snow, 
the reserve should contain a large proportion of ski 
troops, infantry-snjiporting weapon.s on sleds, and full- 
track or half-track type motor transport. 

943. In a pursuit in snow, ski troops, infaniry trans- 
ported in track-laying type vehicles, and artillery 
ecjuipped with full-track or half-track type prime mov- 
:crs, if available, are assigned to the encirclin" force. 
Airboriie troops are landed near defil.es with die mis- 
sion of blocking the retreat of the enemy, by demoli- 
tions and other obstacles. 

944. In a defetisive mnductcd in snow, every eflbrt 
is made to delay the progress of hosiile pre|)arations 
and dispositions. I?y this means the defender cndeav 
or$ to gain such time as is required under the condi- 
tions, of terrain, snow, and weather, to readjust his 
dispositions for meeting the attack. 

Combat aviation and the fire of long-range artillery, 
are employed against hostile columns and transport, 
and troops in assembly positions. The most mobile 
irrmps and weapons are ii.scd to delay the hostile ad- 
vance and development, remaining on this duty until 
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[orctfl to retire within tlie position. Ski troops are 
well suited for this purpose. They are equipped with 
a large proportion of auioniatic weapons, and arc 
supported by infantry heavy weapons and pack*artil- 
Icry transported on sleds or special vehicles. 

945. Deep snow may favor the defense due lo the 
diHiculty of movement by the attacking forces and the 
fact that an inniiobile force in deep snow can be hid- 
den. Excellent fields of fire arc provided over frozen 
wide streams and lakes which afford little or no cover 
to the attacker. Keeping the ice broken up for a dis- 
tance of 20 to 30 feet from the shore will form a diffi- 
cult obstacle. 

946. Open areas whicli are relatively free of snow, 
and heavy wooded areas favor the attacker, and are 
defended in strength and depth. Troops are more 
lightly disposed when an area has a foreground cov- 
ered by deep snowdrifts. Antitank' weapons are dis- 
posed in de|>th to cover those approaches which have 
the least snow. 

947. Ordinary entrenching tools are ineffective and 
the organization of a position requires special tools 
and explosives. The location of a defensive position 
on the military crest will nsually be effective, as both 

enemy personnel and tanks have difficulty in ascend- 
ing a steep slojje covered with snow. When the ground 
cannot be excavated, or when necessary to obtain suffi- 
cient commanti for firing, snow trenches are used. At 
least 5 feet of solidly packed snow is needed for pro- 
tection from small-arms fire. When a prepared posi- 
tion is garrisoned, it will require heated shelters. 

948. The most mobile troops of the defender are held 
in rese.i-ve. Because of difficulties of movement, re- 
serves are held close to the probable scene of em-' 
ployment. As in any tlefcnse, the integrity of the pasi- 
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tioii is niaintaitied by couiuerattacks launched against 
[he flank of any force which has succeede'cl in gaining 
a fooihold within ihe position. In deep snow, the 
eneiuy may be nnable lo change his tlisposi lions in 
suificient lime to meet a counterattack directed at his 
flatik, especially when ski troops or tro(>p.s equipped 
with stiow$hoe& are employed in the counterattack. 

949. The defender utilizes every opportunity to iiu- 
prcnc routes of communication within the position. 
Paths are opened in snow between elements occupy- 
ing forward defen.sc areas, between rear and forward 
defetiKC areas, and in the most probable directions of 
employment of reserves. Automatic weapons of reserve 
unit.s, when not othcrwiiie required, arc sited to cover 
these thoroughfares in order to prevent unexpected 
use by the enemy. 

950. The bulk of the forces employed in delaying 
action are ski troops, and. fooi troops transported in 
vehicles which can operate on snow-covered roads. 
Trtxips engaged in delaying action in snow arc rein- 
forced by artillery and infantry heavy weapons adapted 
for movement over snow. Engineers are employed 
effectively in creating demolitions and other obstacles 
to the enemy's advance. When the dc]Dth of snow is 
not excessive, every effort is made to impede the niox-e- 
mciu of hostile mechanized and motorized tiuits which 
will endeavor to Strike at the flanks and in rear of the 
delaying force. 

Section VIII. COMBAT AT DEFILES 

951. Any terrain feature which restricts the from of 
advance of a force is a defile for that force. Mountain 
passes are a common form' of dcfde. Defiles frequently 
occur in woods, towns, river crossings, lake regions, 
and swampy areas. Because of tlieir nature, defiles are 
comparatively easy to defend and difficult to attack. 
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952. A dcioiise in from of a defile is employed by 
advance forces to permit the main body to deboncli 
from the defile unnK>lested and to secure sufficient 
space for its deployineiU. Offensive aciion may l)e 
required to secure sufficient space. The ininiminn dis- 
tance from the exit at whicfi the defense is conducted 
depends on ilie range ol ilic hostile artillery and the 
size of ilic main body. The defense may be conducted 
in a single position with flanks refused and protected 
by the obstacles creating the defile or the ifefender 
niay adopt deiriving action to gain the necessary time 
and space for tJie tlcbouchment of the main body. 
Delaying ;iciif)ii is particularly effective wiien oppo.sed 
by an enemy of lesser nioliility. 

A defense in front of a dcfde is often required of a 
rear guard to cover the retirement of ilie main body 
through a defile. 

953. A defile may be delciided sometimes at jjoints 
within. The terrain within the defile restricts the 
front and the maneuver ol l)oth defender and attacker. 
.Such a defense can .be cmplojed advantageously bv 
.small forces only when the flanks are secure, or when 
the dcfendci'.s mission is solely one of obtaining lim- 
ited dejay? , 

Maxinmm ii.se is made of demolitions, obstacles, and 
chenn'cals within the defile to delay the hostile ad- 
vance. Ma.xiniimi use is made of available combat 
a\-iation due lo the enemy's vidnerabiliiy to air attack 
while in the defile. 

A position is occupied across the valley with Hanks 
resting on the high ground. Reserves are held close to 
the ixjsition. Counterattacks are launched from the 
high ground against the attacker's Hanks and rear. A 
defense within the defile is often used in conjunction 
with a defen.se in rear of the defile to give depth lo a 
determined defense. 

954. Defense in rear of a defile provides maneuver 
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area to tlie defender while ii closes, the exii and re- 
stricts the niovemeni of the attacker. The defensive 
position is concave towards the exit with flanks resting 
on obstacles. The distance of the position from the 
exit is such thai coin'crijing fire of ail arms can be 
brought upon the attacker before and during; his de- 
bouchment. Reserves are held oni to give flexibility 
to the defense and to counterattack promptly against 
enemy forces which succeed in emerging from the 
defile. The maxitnuni delay and disorganization of 
the enemy is effected within the defile by the use of 
covering forces, artillery concentrations, demolitions, 
obstructions, cheniicats, and air attack. 

955- The tnarmer of forcing a defile depends largely 
upon the manner in which it is held and the accessi- 
bility of the flanks. When a defile is held at or within 
the entrance and the flanks are accessible, the main 
attack is made in a direction that insures the captiu-e 
of localities which command the emrnnce. When the 
flanks are inaccessible, the attack is made by penetra- 
tion. When the deiile is held ai the exit, the attacker 
attempts to outflank the defense. By moving small 
forces through or around the obstacles creating the 
defile, the advance is made on a broad front to out> 
flank defended areas. The attacker debouches from 
the defile on the widest possible front. 

Sechon IX. JUNGLE OPERATIONS 

956. liasic principles of combat are applicable in 
jungle fighting but diRtculiies ol terrain, visibility, 
and climate so complicate command, supply, and 
maneuver as to requue \'ariations in tecJmitiue and 
application of equipment. However, resourceful lead- 
ersliip, proper training, arid suitable cqui])nicni will 
convert natural difficulties into relative adv;iiu:iecs. 

Control and niancuver over junale terrain a^e ex- 
tremely ditlicidt. Few roads or trails are a\aiiabie; 
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they often must be slashed as rnovemcni progresses. 
Observation is limited to short distances, sometimes 
to only a few feet. All these difficulties increase in 
proportion to the size of the force involved. 

957. Supply problems frequently control the entire 
plan of operation. Lines of communication are tenu- 
ous, difficult to maintain, and always vulnerable to 
attack. In particularly difiicitlt country all material 
nuist be moved by hand. Weight-saving exjjedients 
are imperative, as are specially trained and equipped 
niedical, engineer, and service troops. 

The maintenance and protection of supply routes 
are major considerations. When available, water 
routes will be found best, although air transport may 
also be utilized w relieve troops of the necessity of 
guarding long and exposed lines. Self-containment 
of supply, in keeping with the proposed operation, is 
the ideal. 

958. Jimgle tactics must be based on sound funda 
mentals. Control should be facilitated, yet formations 
must be sufHciently flexible under conditions of lim- 
ited visibility and vulnerability to fire to permit rapid 
deployment. In general, imits will move in colunui 
of files, adequately secured and alert for last-minute 
deployment into line. Intervals between men should 
extend to the limit of visibility between them. 

Maneuver in the jungle consists of outHaiiking 
resistance, using rearward units which break out of 
the main column to turn the enemy position. Such 
tactics require basic training to produce resourceful 
individuals who consider the jungle an ally. Move- 
ment dirough the wilderness must be routine, not an 
exceptional emergency. Trail-bound troops are a 
liability in the jungle, not an asset. 

959. Jungle areas favor surpri.se and ambush by small 
forces. On the march, ambush is a constant threat. 
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Fortunately, however, the very taciors which iaciiiiate 
trapping a cohimn localize the surprise obtained. 
Security may be obtained by the use ot advance detach- 
ments which take position at key points such as sneaiii 
ci ossings and high ground. Preai ranged and rehearsed 
plans to meet surprise attacks rajiidly likewise insure 
]3rotection. In jungle movements, distances between 
elements of a force shoidd be much less than in open 
country, special measiu'cs being taken, to maintain 
contact. Flanks are protected by detachments. 

Bivouac ureas must be prejiarcd for all-around de- 
fense, with suitable fields of fire. Outpost elements arc 
stationed on all roads, trails, and streani beds leading 
to or near the bi\'ouac area. Frequently the length of 
the column will dictate bivouac along the trail in 
depth. In such instances .security nuist be decentralized 
to the smaller units. 

960. Defense in a jungle nieei ing engagement is dif- 
ficidt. It consists basically in blocking the routes of 
approach to the attacker's objective. .Since these routes 
are almost always defiles, trails, streams, and ridge 
lines, strong blocking positions should be established 
where the attackei's maneuvering power is limited. 
These positions must be jjrotected against an offensive 
turning movement, which means that the usual lack 
of visibility handicaps the defense if the attacker acts 
aggressively. 

Where infiltration past the blocking position nujst 
be controlled, use is inade of a series of strong support 
positions organized along a rearward line (ridge line, 
river line). Reserves must act aggressively and haxe 
equal mobility with the attacker. In general, mobility 
must be used to strike the enveloping force when it is 
at the greatest disadvantage. 

If no objective other than the route itself is threat- 
ened, defense can be organized in depth along the 
route, since the attacker must eventually return to it. 
Such defenses should constitute a succession of self- 
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contained strong points, organized for all-around de- 
fense, with jjrepared plans [or counterattacks at points 
wlierc the attacker is at a inaxinuim disadvantage. 

In terrain where flanks can be anchored to serious 
obstacles and there is time to lay out and construct 
intrenchnicnts and gun positions, the characteristics 
ol jungle country give the defense great advantages. 
Such a [KJsition can only be overcome slowly and at 
great cost to the attacker. If backed by strong, mobile 
reserves and secure supply lines, such a position, held 
with detcrnii nation, can stop superior forces for a 
long tinje. 

961. The ability to maneuver off trails requires hard- 
ened troops, thoroughly acclimated and equipped for 
close fighting. Their training must enable them to 
move across country, at least for tactical movements, 
and give them confidence in their jungle technique. 
Arms and cqnipnieni nmsf be designed for maxinunii 
mobility through tangled wilderness tinder oppressive 
climatic conditions. 

962. The rifle and bayonet, automatic rifle, grenade, 
submachine gun. carbine, machete, and mortars are 
weapons suited for jutigle fighting. Heavy uiortars 
and rockets may replace artillery in the jungle, when 
lack of observation and difi weight of field pieces 
limit their employment. Against well-constructed de- 
fensive positions flame throwers are extremely valu- 
able. Ail infantry heavy weapons nitist be transported 
by pack, small cart, or on the backs of men. Tanks 
may be used in close support of infantry. 

9S3. While ligiit mobile forces are an e.ssential in 

jtmgle warfare, such troops are too lightly armed to 
attack strongly organized positions. Part of tlie force, 
normally armed, must be moved up rai)idly to relieve 
the advanced troops once such a position is uncovered. 
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This neccssiiaies rapid prepaiaiion ol atlecjuate trails 
and supply lines. 

964. Conditions encouniered in jiiir^le warfare itn- 
pede the progress of luud forces aiul greatly restrict 
the mo\c'.iicnt of artillery and hca\y ec|iiipiiieni. Un- 
der these conditions it is desirable lo use a gicaier 
proportion of aviation whicli has rclaii\e freedom of 
im)\eiiicni over the jiini^le. Jiiiij^le londirions nuiy 
require the niovenieni <»t the bidk of the troops, sup 
plies and ctpiipnieni hy air. In jnns>le warfare ihc 
seizure, consiruction and protection of ilie necessary 
airdromes is often made the intial objecti\e of all 
forces involved. 

965. Signal conniumicaiion is CKircniely diffi(,idt. 
Visual signalling is often impossible, tJie uise of run- 
ners-slow and Irequently hazardous, the range of radio 
may be reduced greatly, and wire circuits hard to in- 
stall and tnaintain. When clearings arc available, drop 
and pitk-iip messages are highly saiisfactory, provided 
the liai.son type of jilanc is used. Pigeons are valuable 
for iinporiant messages. In actual combat, wire com- 
munication within battalions or similar units is vital. 

966. Ground reconnaissance is habitually conducted 
by small parties. Distances at whicli security and re- 
connaissance detachnieius ojierate are decreased in 
|»roporiion to the thickness of the jungle. 

967. In general, jungle lighting is conducted at ex- 
tremely dose quarters by relatively small bodies of 
troops. Initiative by individuals and small unit leaders 
is the key to success, if exploited l^y ])ro])cr discipline, 
training, and hardening to jungle conditions. The 
force which is able to move freely off the trails and to 
maintain itself under eKtremely arduous conditions 
will en\oy great advantages. 
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Section X. DESERT OPERATIONS 



968. The character of deserts varies greatly. The sur- 
face may consist of loose sand and sand dunes, over 
which the marching of men and animals is difficnit 
and the movement of motor vehicles is greatly im- 
peded, or may have a hard surface wliich penmts the 
nioveiiient. of mechanical transjiort. 

There are seldom any well-defined roads but trails 
generally exist between water sources. Hard desert is 
often passable anywhere by motor transport at con- 
siderable speed. Half-track veiiicles are especially effi- 
cient. Stretches of loose, or hca\ y sand may be made 
passable by the use of wire netting, canvas strips, or 
similar means. Low pressure, smooth tread tires 
assist wheeled vehicles in awsing areas of loose or 
fieavy sand. • 

There are few landniarks and maintenance of direc- 
tion is often difficult. Mirage is a constant .source of 
error. Distances are deceptive and usually are greatly 
underestimated. 

969. Desert warfare is characterized by the dependence 
of movement and operations on supply, particularly 
supply of water. Lack of roads, difficulties of main- 
taining direction, the danger of sand storms and the 
vulnerability of supply columns to air and ground 
attack impose serious obstacles to tlie problem of sup- 
ply. When local water supplies are inadequate, water 
nuist be brought from the rear by tank truck, rail, or 
pipe line. 

970. The general doctrines governing offensive and 
defensive operations apply in desert operations. The 
troops employed must be acclimaicd thoroughly be- 
fore engaging in desert operations. A high degree of 
mobility is desirable in the forces employed. When 
the character of the desert permits, the speed, fire 
power, and comparative independence of water supply 
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of motori/cd and iiicihanized forces make thcin i^spe- 
cially usefid. The luiiuber of animals in tlic force is 
held to ilie niiiiimuni, because of the laige amount of 
water lliey rtftnirc. NfoLorizcd iinils, mccliani/ed uniis, 
or troops transpoticd by uir ;ne employed lo hold 
points of tactical iniporiaiiee such as wuter sources. 

971. Air operations are very cHeciive in dcseri opera- 
tions siticc concealnieiu from air observation Is difli- 
cnlt. Air transport is cs])ecial1y useful for the supply 
of isolated detachments. 

972. Desert terrain is often very advantageous for a 
wide encircling or turning movement by highly mobile 
nicchani/.ccl forces, in cooperatimi ^vitli conil)ai avia- 
tion. Such action may prove decisive. 

Section XI. PARTISAN WARFARE 

GENERAL 

973. Partisan warfar/r is carried on by small indepen- 
dent or semi-independent forces, ojjeraiing against a 
greatly siij)erior enemy. Tlie partisan operations are 
conducted for the ])nrpose of liarassing or delaying 
larger forces, causing losses throngli attrition, destroy- 
ing signal communication, or making inciu'sions' on 
the enemy's lines of communication and supply. 

Partisan operations may result as an aftermath of 
the defeat of the main forces of .modern armed op- 
|x>netits. They ntay result from the intention to occupy 
territory or quell rebellions of seniieivilized peoples. 
The military geography of the area tnay require oper- 
ations in inoiintaiiis, deserts, jungles, or iin((e\cloped 
terrain. Special arms, equipment, and methods of 
oiieraiioiis may be necessary. Tlic siiuaiioti in each 
instance must be studied critically to deternn'ne the 
appropriate preparations and methods necessary for 
ihe conduct of successful operations.. 
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974. Ill planning partisan operations againsi a supe- 
rior force, good inlorniaiion of the enemy's dis|>osi- 
tions and tiiovcnients and a thorougii knowledge of 
the terrain and road net are needed. Large scale 
opei'ations are avoided. Tactics are based on a small 
force striking a quick blow with snrprise against iso- 
lated detachments and unprotected coUimns or con- 
voys. Raiding parties operating against the enemy's 
rear carry supplies and ec|uipnieni essentia] for as 
niucli as several weeks. 

The plan of the commander provides for assembling 
the bulk of the connnand after each enterprise to 
prevent its dispersion and to insure proper direction 
in the conduct of subsecjuenl operations. 

975. In the conduct ot partisan warfare the mobility, 
enterprise, and reliability of the troo|)s employed are 
more important than their numerical strength. In 
general, the best results are obtained by the employ- 
ment of numerous small detachments under capable 
and versatile subordinate leaders, all operating inider 
the direction of an experienced superior commander. 
The enemy's main body is harassed and held in sus- 
pense by repeatetl threats and raids. Whenever prac- 
ticable, movements and attacks are made at night. 
Dining daylight hours, the main forces reniain con- 
cealed, leaving only reconnaissance patrols in contact 
with the enemy. 

Use is made of obstacles to delay the enemy in front 
while attacking him in flank and rear. Raiding parties 
operating in the enemy's rear may seriously interrupt 
the eneniy's system of supply by destroying bridges 
and attacking supply truin.s. Every effort is made to 
keep in communication with these raiding parties so 
that their subsequent activities may be properly di- 
rected. 

Passive measures, ojjerations at night, and disper 
sion counteract hostile air and mechanized operations. 
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976. Larger forces engaged in llie suppression of jjarii- 
,san warfare iiave superior organizatiim, armament, 

and cquipmctK bin may be handicapped by lack of 
reliable information, by dependence on an rirs^anized 
system of siipj)ly, and hy difficulty in bringing the 
enemy to a decisive engagement. 

977. When the objective of the operations is the 
deslfn«~tioii of partisan forces or ihe (|iielling of tribal 
uprisings, vigoroiis and hold action by moljile forces 

is ordinarily the quickest and surest way of defeating 
the enemy bands. Usually, this ran be accomplished 
best by an advance on a broad front along all avail- 
able routes within the aH'ected ai ea against the enemy's 
principal villages and strongholds. These are then 
organized as defensive areas from which highly mobile 
columns conduct operations against any organized 
resistance lociicd. Since the attacker is usually greatly 
superior in strength and means of condiai, encircle- 
meiiL by double envclojiuient should be attempted in 
order to bring about a decisive result. 

978. When the objective of the operations is the occu- 
pation of the hostile territory, concerted action direc- 
ted against the capital, the go\-ernnient, the main lines 
of connnunicalion, and main sources of supply is the 
quickest method of bringing abotit decisive battles 
and overthrowing the enemy. 

Undue dispersion of force by using numerous minor 
detached forces may lead to defeat in detail. 
■ Vigorous air attacks conducted in front and on the 
flanks of operations directed toward vital objectives 
prevent hostile concenitations thai would slow up or 
divert the main forces. In addition to their material 
effects, air attacks weaken inorale and the will to resist 
of both the armed forces and the civilian population. 
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Section XII. AMPHIBIOUS OPERATIONS 



979. Amphibious operations invol\ e joint iaiid, naval, 
and air action for the landing of siiificictu troops on 
a linSLile shore to establish a bcachficad oti which to 
land ihc necessary force to carry on the normal type 
of war. Such operations jiresem many technical and 
laciical problems requiring special organization and 
et|uipincnt and landing craft of proper types. 

980. Prior to operational planning it is essential to 
make long-rnngc meteorological forecasts and detailed 
studies of the enemy defense system and of beach and 
hydrnjiTaphic conditions in the area selected for the 
landitig. 

Planning is centralized and is based on the tactical 
SfHcmc; of maneuver of ilie landing forces. Due to the 
need foi- secrecy, detailed plans, except essential ele- 
ments, arc withheld from lower echelons until just 
prior to the operation. 

981 . The highly complex nature of amphibious opei"a- 
tions makes centralized comroi impractical during the 
initial stages of a landing and reijuires a great degree 
of cooperation between the participating services. 
This makes intensive training mandatory. Subordi- 
nate units must be trained lo 0|>crate independently 
until the next higher echelon arrives on shore and 
assumes control. On completion of initial training, 
joint fidl scale rehearsals of the contemplated ojjcra- 
tion arc conducted, 

982. The most critical period of the landing is during 
the approach to the beach, as hostile small arms and 
artillery fire break up boat fotnuuions and causes 
numer<nis ca.siialtics. During the landing phase it is 
essential that provisions be made for naval gunfire and 
air sup]X)rt to dominate effectively the fire from beach 
defenses and insure the safe landing of the force. 
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Smoke, efleciively employed, decreases the percentage 
of casiiallies. Laiuljjig beaclies constitute a serious 
bottleneck and it is necessarv to prov ide for ilie rapid 
and orderly movement of uoops and supplies inland 
through the critical beach urea. 

983. Stifficient air strength must be ax ailable to insure 
air superiority within the area of am|3hihious opera- 
tion and to provide the nccessar)' air 5up]>ort. Pre- 
liminary bombing of the land communications serving 
the area of landing operations may be reqin'red. 

It is desirable that airborne troops and transport 
aircraft be available on a scale sufficient to undertake 
a major role in the neutralization of enemy coast 
defenses in the landing area, capture airfields, and 
delay the moventent of enemy reinforcements to the 
landing area, N'aval fortes are necessary to provide 
protection lor the anipfiibious expedition. Effective 
atuiaircralt suj)])C)ri during the landing and subse- 
quent beach organization will be needed in order to 
reduce the effectiveness of hostile air activity in that 
critical area. Tanks are valuable in clearing beach 
defenses and breaking tip the movement of hostile 
local rcscrv es. 

984. Efficient comimmication is of great importance 
if necessary control of shijjs, landing craft, aircraft, 
and troops in this complicated operation is to be 
achieved. Consequently signal conmiunicaiion agen- 
cies must be carefully organized and etjuipped and 
given a very high degree of combined training. 

Engineers normally are employed to reduce obsta- 
cles to the landing, organize the beaches and form a 
mobile Ijcach reserve. 

Evacuation in the initial stages is performed by 
empty Ivtnding craft returning for more supplies. Bat- 
talion and regimental aid stations, collecting stations, 
and clearing stations are set tip as soon as the situation 
permits. 
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985. In aiii])!iibioiis operations. su]iply difficulties are 
increased greatly as the niaxiiimni cargo carrying ca- 
pacity of ships usually is sacrificed to permit tactical 
loading. Wliile troops niiisi land properly equipped 
and ready to fight, all eqiiii>nicnt. must be kept to the 
minimum and non-essential items omitted. Provision 
nnist be made for sufficient initial supply to safeguard 
against possible delay in rcsu])ply. Levels to be fuain- 
laiiiod arc picscribed by higher headquarters. "' 

986. The success of continued tactical operations 
asliore cle|>cnds on the ability of supply agencies to 
furnish all classes of supply to combat units. In order 
lo do this, it is necessary at an early stage of the opera- 
tions to capture a port that can be opened quickly and 
put in working order. This must be followed by cap- 
ture of additional ports as soon as possible. However, 
plans must be made for maintenance over beaches for 
a long period. 
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CHAPTER 14 



AIRBORNE TROOPS 

GENERAL 

987. Airborne forces are ground forces which are 
specially organized, trained, and etjuippcd to utilize 
air transportation for entry into combat. Xormaliy 
such units will include parachute- and gh'der-borne 
elements. They should not be confused with other 
ground units, many of wliich may be transported by 
air, but which are not specifically organized, trained, 
nor et{uip|>cd for this nicihod of movement. 

988. Trnnfy cnrriev forces arc air forces which are 
specially organized, trained, and equipped to transport 
airborne troops and supplies into conibat. They 
shoidd nfH be confused with elenicnts of the Air 
Transport Command. 

989. An airborne task fane is a force composed of 
airborne and troop-cai^rier luitts lor tlic accomplish- 
ment of a s]>ecific mission. It may include other groimd 
units which are transported by aircraft, and which 
disembark after the aiixraft reaches the ground, 

990. Airborne imits are organized into airborne divi- 
sions, airhoriie brigades, or separate parachute and 
glider units. These units are smaller in size than com- 
parable gi'ound units. They include infantry, ai^tillery, 
engineers, and essential ser\ ices. 

991. Equipiueut of airbartic forces is limited to that 
wiiicii can be transported in available aircraft. 
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DOCTRINE 



992. Aiiboine ami iroop-carrier units are theater ol 
operations forces. Plans for their eniploynieni arc 
initialed by the agency which cwrdinatcs nctif>n of all 
hind, sea, and air forces. This responsibility should 
nnl he deh'^nted to lower headtjuarters, othenuisc 
jmshivc (oortlinalion cannot be insured, 

\irl)<)inc unifs slioitkl remain under the direct con 
irol ol ihe ilicatcr roiniiiandcr nn(il ilicy land in tJic 
j^ronntt ronihin area, when control passes lo the officer 
in roinniand oi tliat area. 

993. .4 ir sti pt-riority is a fundamental prerequisite foi 
snccessful airhonic operations. The dc<^rce of air 
superiority wliicli can be atinined will be a major 
factor in dctenuining whether airboi-ne operations 
sJiDiild be conducted during daylight or under tovci 
oi vl; ;kncss. 

994. y'<ure maNinuim effectiveness, airbornc- 
troojw sltfiuld be employed— 

a. li) siii prise. 

b. in mass. 

c. As part of a combined effori in dose coordination 
with other military or na*'al forces. 

d. hi a manner that will contribute to the success 
of the main elfon. 

e. Only on missions that cannot be performed as 
cconomirally or as expediiionsJy by oilier pound 
forces. 

995. .\s airborne units are not organized or equipped 
for siisi.niicd action they should be employed only 
when the\' can be siqjporied or reliei'Cd within a pcri<^d 
of 3 to r> days. Timely relief facilitates reorganization 
and rectjuipping and insures early availability for 
further missions. 
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MISSIONS 



996. Airborne uniis may be used to— 

a. Seize, hold, or otherwise exploit important tacti- 
cal localities in conjunction with or pending the 
arrival of other forces. 

b. Attack the enemy rear and assist a break-through 
or landing by the main force. 

c. Block or delay enemy reserves by capturing and 
holding critical terrain features. 

d. Capture enemy airfields. 

e. Capture or destroy vital enemy inslallations, 
thereby disrupting his system of command, communi- 
cation, and supply. 

f. Create diversions. 

g. Delay a retreating enemy until the main forces 
can overtake and destroy him. 

h. Reinforce threatened or surrounded units. 

1. Seize islands or areas not accessible to other 
ground forces. 

997. The primary missions of troop carrier units are 
to— 

a. Provide air transportation for airborne forces 
into conibat. 

b. .Supply such forces until ihey are withdrawn or 
can be supplied by other means. 

c. Provide air evacuation of casualties. 

998. The secondary missions of troop carrier units 

are to— 

a. Provide emergency supply and evacuation. 

b. Ferry troops and supplies. 

c. Provide routine transportation of personnel, sup- 
plies, and mail. 

999. Within limitations imposed by his mission and 
orders, the airborne commander will select the general 
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arcH {ov tlio landing of airbcjrne Hoops. Sjjccific fields 
for the landing of gliders and powered aircraft will be 
Sx-lected by ihe iroop carrier connnandcr within the 
are<'i» Bcccptable to the airlx>rne conininndcr. 

1000. Romcs, altiuidcs. time schedules, and means of 
identificaiion while in the air and on ihe ground niiist 
be kno\\'n by all 'forces concerned, air, ground, and 
naval, in order to provide mutual security and to J3re- 
chidc firing on friendly forces. Dissemination' of this 
information is the responsibility of higiier headtpiar- 
ters. Esiablislinient of a comnion challenge, password, 
anti leply for all troops l>v the highest conimantl is 
essential. The altitude and route must be selected 
catrftilly and coordinated with all participating forces. 
The route should a\'oid na\al convoys and antiaircraft 
tnMallations wlicnex'er possible. Jf routes lie close to 
n:i\ al convoys, mutually exclusive lanes for aircraft and 
na^al vessels should be prescribed by the higher coin- 
ntunder. .\n air lane with a nttniiiiuin width of 5 miles 
on ciicli side of the line of flight is necessary. 

TIMING OPERATIONS 

1001. Airborne units may Ojieraie either by day or 
night. During daylight, navigation is easier, troops 
can be more rapidly concentrated at the landing area 
than al ru'glu and. after landing, troops can be assem- 
bled (piickly and control regained. The chances of 
surprise are increased in night operaiions and forma- 
tions are less vulnerable to enemy air and antiaircraft 
attack. Glider operations are pracitcable only when 
there is a tpiarter moon or fjetier. 

Daylight landings in conjunction with use of smoke 
combine some of the advantages of both a day and 
night operation. In addition, a night take-off followed 
by a daylight or dawn landing, facilitates surprise. 
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COOPERATING AVIATION 



1002. Coojierating aviation is all combat aviation 

which assists in the preparation and execution of an 
airborne mission. Cooperatinj^ aviation is coordinated 
with the mission of troop carrier and airborne units by 
higher headquarters. 

PLANNING AND TRAINING 

1003. The airborne operation.l must be an integral 
part of the basic jjlan. To siiperimjjose the airborne 
phase of an operation already pliinncd will rarely if 
ever be snccessful. 

Plans must provide for the necessary preparation by 
troop carrier, airborne, and cooperating aviation units, 
to include joint training and ])ractice ojierations and 
tlie concentration of these units in the departure area.s. 
Realistic joint training is vital. Such training must 
cover all details of the operatirtn and should culmi- 
nate in a ftill rehearsal of the operation on terrain and 
under conditions closely approNimaiing combat. 

Ujjon issuance of orders by higher headquarters the 
commanders of the airborne, troop carrier, and cooper- 
ating aviation forces jointly lomiulate a plan. This 
plan, when apj)rovecl, should be considered fixed; 
cliange.s should be required by higher headquarters 
only if .snlficicni time is available lor complete co- 
ordinalitm. 

Weather must be carefully considered. In the event 
of imfavoruble wciither, higher headquarters must be 
prepared either to postpone launching the main opera- 
tion or to operate without airborne forces. 

All plans must be simple and flexible. 

CONDUCT OF OPERATIONS 

1004. Airborne ojKirations are char.icierized by the 
speed and surprise with wiiicb jtucli troops can execute 
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;in attack in hostile rear areas or can iniervcne al criti- 
cal points. 

For dnyliglu operations, preliminary air attacks 
against the prospective landing areas to destroy or dis- 
organize local defenses may be made. Usually, night 
operations are carried out without preliminary air 
attack. 

The hiiuling of parachute and glider troops during 
daylight should be timed to follow closely the prelimi- 
nary air attacks. 

During night air niovctncnt and landings, great care 
must be taken to insure that military and naval bom- 
bardu)ent does not so light up the ground by cxplo- 
sions and fives, with resultant dust and smoke, that 
recognition of routes and landing areas becomes im- 
possible. 

SUPPLr 

1005. The headquarters directing the employment of 
tirborne imits nnist provide for iheir supply. 

Supply may be by gionnd or air means. .Supply by 
glider or powered aircraft is more economical than 
supply hy pariicluite. 

Jn the case of air supply the airborne commander 
must submit hi.s requirements during the planning 
phase of the operation to higlicr headquarters which, 
through' its service agencies, will assemble the neces- 
sary supplies at a designated airbase or bases. Packag- 
ing, loading, aiid delivery of these supplies to the 
combat area is a function of the Army Air Forces. 
(See FM 31-40.) 

MEOrCAL CARE AND EVACUATION 

1006. The general doctrines of medical service, de- 
scribed in detail in FM 8-10 apply with slight modifi- 
cations to airborne operations. 
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1007. An airborne division U i)rjrani/eil anil ct|uipf)eil 
to provide trearment and irans|Tortation to the poini 

selected for evacuation by air. Higher echelons of 
evacuation may be by airljorne or ground medical 
organizations, depending on the situation and availa- 
bility of means. Patients may be evacuated to a rear 
base l}y returning transport aircraft or by S])cciaily 
organized, trained, and equipped air evacuation squad- 
rrms. 

1008. Mobile hospital units capable of treating serious 
casualties may be air transported to the combat area 

to icrcive casualties. 

1009. For details of operations see FM 31-30, 31-40 
and 101—10. For counterrncasures against airborne 
troops see paragraph 275. 
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CHAPTER 15 



THE DIVISION 

. Section I. INFANTRY DIVISION 

1010. The infantry division is the basis of organiza- 
tion of the field forces. It is the smallest unit rhai is 
comj>osed of all the essential ground arms and services 
and which can conduct, by its own means, operations 
of general imfwriance. It, can strike or penetrate effec- 
tively, maneuver readily, and absorb reinforcing units 
easily. It cati act alone or as part of a higher unit. 

The combat value of the infantry di\'ision derives 
from its ability to combine the action of the various 
arms and services to maintain combat over a a)nsidcr- 
able period of time. 

ion. Three regiments of lulantry and four battalions 
of Field Artillery comprise the major combat elements. 
All organic transportation is motorized, although it 
does not have sufficient transportation to move all its 
elements simultaneously. 

1012. The doctrines of operations and combat by 
ground, nonmechatiized forces discussed in earlier 
chapters are applicable to the infantry division. 

1013. When a division is operating as part of a higher 
unit, restrictions on the freedom of action of the divi- 
sion commander are often necessarily imposed by tlic 
higher commander. In an advance, the corps com- 
mander will ordinarily prescribe a /one of advance for 
each division of the corps. The road net within the 
zone may largely influence the inarch formations and 
supply arrangements within the division. The corps 
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may also prescribe ihe general line which advance 
guards of the divisions will cross at a given lime at the 
beginning of the march, tlie extent of the march, as 
ivell as any special formation of the corps for the 
advance. 

Further coordination may be obiained by designat- 
ing lines wliich the various divisions must clear by 
sjiccifioc! times and by designating rear boundaries for 
divisions at the completion of each stage of the march. 

1014. When fully motorized by the attachment of 
additional tratispnrt, the infantry division is a highly 
mobile unit. It is then especially suited to execute the 
following types of operations: 

a. To pro\ ide close siipp<jrt of armored units; to 
consolidate and hold gains made by such nnits. 

b. To seize and hold imjjortant localities pending 
arrival of less mobile forces. 

c. To exploit success achieved by armored, air- 
borne, and other imits. 

" d. To execute envelopments and tin ning move- 
mcPts either in close coopei'ation with armored and 
other mobile units or, under favoraijle conditions, in- 
dependently against hostile flanks and rear or strategic 
localities. 

e. To constitute a powerful mobile general reserve 
for use either offensively or defensively as the situation 
deihands. 

1015. The army or corps has reconnaissance elciiicnis 
which ojjerate in advance of the divisions. While co- 
operation and contact between these reconnaissance 
elements and those of the division are necessary, their 
presence in no way relieves the disision commander of 
responsibility for i-cconnaissuncc by and security for 
his Qwn command. 

1016. In combat, the mission assigned the division 
may recjuire the diN'ision to act in close coordination 
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and cooperation wiili adjaceiii divisions or to operate 

ai a distance from liie tiiain force. The decisions and 
actions ot the division coriunander in eitlier siiiialion 
are pretJicatcd upon the greatest assistance to the suc- 
cessful execution of the task of the higher connriander. 

1017. In all operations, the personal reconnaissance 
of the division commander is of the highest impor- 
tance. He makes use of all available means of trans- 
portation t() reacJi vantage points from which he can 
gain direct inlorniatioii and exert his infltience most 
effecti\'ely and expeditiously on the operations. He 
nitist be prttvitied with alternate means of signal a>Mi- 
mtinication so that liis orders can be speedily trans- 
mitted. 

SecHon II. LIGHT DIVISION 

1018. The light division is organized so as to be suit- 
able for anipliibious, airborne, mountain, or jungle 
operations. Its major coniliac elements consist of three 
infantry regiments (.somewhat smaller than those 
found in the infantry division) and its division artil- 
lery (basically three battalions of 75-nmi hou'itzens). 
There is a niinimiim of orgaiu'c transportation. 

1019. Equipment will vary with the type of operation. 

1020- The division operates on foot, with handcarts, 
except for essential loads that cannot be transported 
in this manner. Stich loads will be handled by pack 
animals or i^-ion trucks. If conditions permit, the 
division may be reinforced by larger trucks. 

1021. The division can function efficiently under ad- 
verse terrain conditions. The doctrines of operation 
and combat for infantry divisions (sec- I) are appli- 
cable to the light division. 
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Section III. CAVALRY DIVISION 



1022. The cavalry dixnsioti is a laciica! and adniinis- 

Lracive unit consisting of a dii'ision lieackiuarters and 
headqiianers troop, two cavalry brigades, a mechanized 
reconnaissance squadron, artillery, engineer, signal 
coinniunicatitin and service elements. Mechanized 
reconnaissance units primarily for di'sinnt ground re- 
connaissance, motor trucks IV)r supply, and motorized 
elements for conmiand and signal communication pur- 
poses are all organically contained in the division to 
transport a limited number ol horses, men, and equip- 
nieni. Its organization is such, however, iliai it can 
continue to operate cflectivcly witliout the motor ele- 
ments. 

The cavalry division may he assigned independent 
missions which require operations far from other 
troops. It may be assigned, attached to a corps or 
larger force, or held in rc.ser\'e. 

1023. The primary nussion of the cavalry division is 
c07ubai. 'llic mobility of the cavalry division permits 
it to extend the scope of ojjeration of less mobile 
ground irotjps. In a war of movement, the cavalry 
division is employed initially for surprise thrusts into 
enemy icrriiory, for recomuiissance, and for screening 
and covering other forces. Thereafter, its most efiec 
live employment is in large groups for swift and de- 
cisive action. Its main strength must not be dissipated 
through indiscriminate detachments, nor sacriRced 
through prolonged performance of missions which can 
be performed more saiisfaciorily by other arms. 

1024. Cavalry ordinarily executes reconnaissance in 
cooperation with aviation. Aviation locates the enemy 
at a distance and orients the ground reconnaissance 
elements, thereby conserving ilieir energy and speed- 
itig up their execution of reconnaissance. 
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T025. Tlic cavalry division executes reconnaissance 
for larger units in accordance witli instructions from 
the liiglier coinniander who assigns lo the cavalry di- 
vision a zone of reconnaissanre which ordinarily does 
not exceed 25 to 30 miles in width. The cavalry divi- 
sion commander reclistribuies this /.one to reconnais- 
sance (Ittaclimc'nis varying in strength and composition 
according to tlic enemy opposition expected and the 
relati\c irnjxirtanre of their missions. 

In distribniinu, forces for reconnaissance and in as- 
signing missions, the division commaniler estimates 
the relative importance of factors affecting the mission 
of the division and assigns greater strength and a more 
aggressive mission to detachments operating in de- 
cisive /.ones. 

The cavalry division commander indicates the gen- 
eral axes or zones for reconnaissance detachments 
withm the division zone of action and the lines to be 
reached ai designated times by elements of the detach- 
ment. The distance between the rectmnaissance de- 
tachments and the main body of the division varies 
with the situation; at times, it may become several 
davs' march. Recotniaissancc detachments arc not re- 
sponsible for the immcdintc security of the division. 
TJiis must be provicled by the detail of the necessary 
covering forces. 

W'licn the disiatice between the main opposing 
lorres is so reduced that the mol)ilit) of the cavalry 
cannot be utilized, the division should be rajjidly 
shifted and, depending upon the situation, directed 
against the enemy Hanks or rear, disixiscd to protect a 
flank, or placed in reserve. 

1026. A cavaliy divisif)n |)rotects tlit: disposition and 
action of other ground forces by coiunerroconnaissanrc 
or screening, which may be conducted either oflen- 
sivcl) or deleiisively. In execiititig a counterrecoiiiiais- 
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fiance mission, ihc division seeks to deleat or iieiiiralizc 
eneniy ground reconnaissance forces. 

The dispositions of ihc division in (jffensive coun- 
terreconnaissancc are similar to those prescribed for 
reconnaissance. Reconnaissance detachments operate 
a<>]L»ressively and locate the main enemy forces to obtain 
information fur the division upon which it can base 
liirihcr uj)crations. In defensive coiinterrcconnais- 
sance, which is most effective vvlien established along 
a continuous obstacle, patrols are piislied to the front; 
and the division connnander disposes his forces so as 
to block the main roiiicb of a]5])ioach. 

When screening the concentration of lara;e forces, 
cavalry divisions usually act defensively. "Phc screen 
iitiii/.cs available obstacles to the niaxinutni and is 
established at a sufficient distance to the front to keep 
eneniy gronnd rcconniiissance agencies from observinj* 
the location and disposition (»f the forces being con- 
centrated. 

1027. Large bodies of hoi'se cavalry normally maneu- 
ver mounted and fight dismounted. Cavalry uses- the 
niobility of its horses to gain the advantage of surprise 
agiiinst the hostile flanks and rear from which dis- 
mounted lire attacks can be employed elTectively and 
decisively. 

Long' mounted advances agairrst troojis in position, 
and mounted attacks against prcjjared positions or 
against troops in position and able to employ their 
combat power effectively, should not be made. 

1028. The dispositions of the cavalrv division for 
attack usually include a pivot of maneuver aboin 
which the comniand ojieratc.s, a maneuvering force 
charged with the main attack, and a reserve. 

As soon as ctmiact with the euemv is forc.sccn, the 
division endeavors to secure points of observation and 
to deny them to the enemy. 
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Ill a meeting eng;ii;i'iiicni. ilic advance guard esiab- 
lislies ilie pivot of innneuver. In a more deliberately 
[ireparecl aii:ick, a special force may he dciailed to 
estaljlisfi it. The pi\<>! of mancisver enu;ages ilie 
enemy's aliention and pin.\ liini to his position by a 
lire ntiack or by n combination oi' fire attack- and 
maneuver. 

1029. The maneuvering force comains'the main olfen 
si've power and often constitutes the greater part of 
tlie division. Tlie division commander assigns to the 
leader of tliis fraction the accomplishnieni of the vital 
offensive action and allows him sufficient libeity of 
action to take full advantage of the developments of 
the situation. He informs liim of the gener:)! plan, the 
mission of the njaneuvcring mass, and the duties of the 
other elonionts of the division. He usually specifies the 
general location, and ihe route thereto, from which the 
attack of the maneuvering foice is to be laiuiched. 

1030. The reserve i."S held mobile. It is located initially 
in an area favorable lo the plan of employment. The 
division commander coiiimits the reserxe proni[5tly to 
strike enemy weakness, to exploit a success, to piusue 
a defeated enemy, to cover a reorganization, to assist 
in holding a position gained, or to cover a witJidrawal. 

1031. When a cavalry division is employed to exploit 
a break-through, it is moved to the vicinity of the ex- 
pected break in the enemy's defenses. 'I'hc breach 
should be sufficiently wide to enable the cavalry to 
pass ihrongh without receiving severe fire from the 
flanks. The division should be assigned a specific ag- 
gressive mission. 

1032. When the catMlry division executes an encircle- 
ment, it may perform one or more of the following 
missions: 
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a. Destruction of enemy iiisiallations. 

b. Execution of demolitions on his line of with- 
drawal. 

c. Occupation of f.ivorable {Xisiiions to block enemy 
retreat. 

d. Attacks against enemy llauks. 

1033. When the cavalry dix'iiion arts alone in pursuit, 
it dcsiro^'S the retreating eneni) by direct pressure and 
encircling movement. (See ch. 10.) 

1034. The cavalry division may he employed on the 
defensive to seize and hold a position pending the 
arrival of other forces, to co\er a withdrawal, to delay 
enemy advance, to fill a gap in a defensive position, or 
to counterattack. 

1035. iVhen acting alone in defense, the cavalry divi- 
sion organizes a position with part of the force and 
engages the enemy at a distance witli the remainder. 
The mobility of. cavalry is employed to best advantage 
in defense by engaging the enemy in advance of the 
final position and conducting a delaying action. The 
reserve should be large when the division is opposed 
by an enemy with strong mobile elements. Wiihin 
their capabilities and limitations, elements of the divi- 
sion organize u defensive position in the same manner 
as infantry. 

1036. The cavalry division cmplny.s frontal delay and 
flank attack in delaying action. Offensive or defensive 
tactics, or a combination of the two arc used. The 
division acts aggressively but avoids decisive combat 
before suffering serious loss. Delay is accomplished by 
forcing the enemy to reconnoiter, maneuver, and de- 
ploy. Delaying positions arc occupied successively and 
are organized as ilioroiighly as time permits. 
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Section IV. ARMORED DIVISION 



ORGANIZATION 

fP"*?. TJie armored division is the basic large aniiorcd 
unit i>l the a)nil)incd anus. It comprises a balniicxul 
iinii of rssrtit ground amis and services so orgiiiiized 
iiiiii itjiiipped as to make it tactically and adiiiiiiistia- 
lixelv Sfil-coniiiined. It is cafjablc,. lo a jiniiied extent, 
ol indejKMident a'ction. Detachment of any unit dis- 
turbs tlic l):iiaiicc and should be made only after 
careful consideration of the probable effect upon coij- 
tcniplatetl o|K.Taiions of the division. 

1038. The nrmored division is organized for fle.vibility 
in the formation of combat teams. The self-contained 
battalion is the basic combat unit. The division con- 
sists of a headquarters, two combat commands, a re- 
serve command, a cavalry meclianized reconnaissance 
squailron, three tank battalions, three armored infan- 
try l^attalions, the divi.sion artillery consisting of a 
headquarters and three armored field artillery bat- 
talions, an armored engineer battalion, and signal and 
service troops. Units are attached to the two conihat 
commands and the reserve command in the type and 
ntitiiber desired for a particular operation. 

CHARACTERISTICS 

1039. The armored division is a powerfull)' ariiieil 
and armored, highly mobile force. Its oiitstandin.; 
charaetenstiui are its baitlelidd mobility and proieacti 
fire power. Other important characteristics are ex- 
tended radius of action; shock power; and great se-.i- 
sitiveness lo mine fields aiul other obstacles, uijfa\<ir- 
able terrain, darkness, and weather. 
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MISSIONS 

1040. The armored division is organized primarily to 
perform missions that require great mobility and fire 
power. It is capable of engaging in most types of 
ground operations, either as part of a larger force or 
independently when reinforced. Its primary role is 
offensive operations in hostile rear areas. It may be 
employed to— 

a. Ureak through an enemy protective screen and 
estahlish early contact with ho.stile forces. 

b. Seize ground essential to the development of the 
liigher commander's plan. 

c. Regain the initiative by means of surprise attack 
or restore the impetus of an attack that has lost mo- 
mentum. 

d. Spearhead the attack against an enemy incom- 
pletely prepared for defense. 

e. Attack on a narrow front against a prepared 
position. 

f] Break through on a wide front against a demor- 
alized enemy. 

g. Exploit a success. 

h. Pursue a defeated enemy. 

i. Perform strategic envelopment. 

j. Attack to destroy enemy armored units when 
forced to do so as a matter of self-preservation or when 
hostile tanks threaten seriously to disrupt operations 
of other troops. 

. k. Operate against lightly armored formations or 
installations. 

I. Counterattack in withdrawal to disrupt hostile 
operations. 

m. Execute delaying action. 

1041. Armored infantry and tanks supported by artil- 
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lery operate in close coordination. Seldom wiJl tanks 
operate without infantry support. 

1042. The tonli battalion is tlie heavy striking element 
ol tJie ilivision. Its priitiary mission is to close with 
and destroy the enemy. Tanks- 

a. Destroy or neutralize aiuoniatic weapons, par- 
ticularly machine jruns. ;ind personnel likely to hold 
np the iKhance of the inhmiry. 

b. Neutialize the objective until the infantry has 
arrived and taken over. 

c. Destroy or neiitrali/e hostile reserves and artillerv 
in the lialile area. 

d. Make p;<ssages through wire or other obstacles. 
c\tept antitank obstacles. 

e. Break up hostile counterattacks. 

f. Attack to destroy enemy reserves forming for 
rounteraitack. 

g. In defense, counterattack to eject an enemy that 
has succeeded in penetrating the position. 

h. Give close fire support to infantry. 

i. Execute reinforcing artillery fires. 

1043. The light tank company may be used to exploit 
the success of medium tanks: probe for weak points in 
the enemy position, execute battle reconnaissance, an 
as a covering force, draw the enemy into prepared 
tra[}S, and net as advance, flank, or rear g-iiard.s. 

1044. The medium tank companies are usually the 
leading waves of the attack. 

1045. The armored infantry battalion is a powerful, 
mobile, lightly armored unit. It nio\'es forward in 
vehicles until forced by terrain or enemy fire lo dis- 
mount. Its primary role is the support of the tanks. In 
pcrforiiiing this role it ntay— 
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a. Follov the tank attack lo \vi|je oiu reiiiaiiiiiig 
enemy l esistaiice. 

b. Seize and hold ground gained by tlic tanks. 

c. Attack to seize terrain iavorable for a tank aliack. 

d. Form, in conjunction with artillery and tank 
destroyer units, a base of fire for the tank attack. 

e. Attack in conjunction with tanks. 

f. Clear lanes through mine fields in conjunction 
with engineers. 

g. Protect lank units in bivouac, on the march, in 
assembly areas, and at rallying points. 

h. Force a river crossing. 

i. Seize a bridgehead. 

j. Establish and reduce obstacles, 
k. Organize and defend a j)osition. 
I. Perform reconnaissance and counterreconnais- 
sance. 

1046. The armored artillery is highly mobile, self- 
propelled, and armor .protected. Its primary mission 
is close .snpport of the advancing elements of the divi- 
sion by individual and massed battery fires, 

1047. The primary role of the armored engineer bat- 
talion is to facilitate the rapid movement of the divi- 
sion. Il executes engineer reconnaissance, breaches 
and, lays mine fields, erects or demolishes other ob- 
stacles, and to a limited extent makes emergency re- 
jxiirs on roads. When necessary, it participates in 
cT>mbat. When extensive bridging and repairs are 
necessary, reinforcements by additional engineers and 
equipment, inclnding engineer treadway bridge com- 
panies, must be provided. 

1048. The primary mission of the cavalry mechanized 
reconnaissatice squadron is, in conjunction with recon- 
naissance aviation, lo furnish the division commander 

with information upon which to base a plan of action. 
Its secondary nii.ssion is counierreconnaissance. It 
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siioitld noi be used for purely security missions. Rc- 
luiinaissance anils seek particiiiarly lor weak spots in 
I lie enemy [Msiiions. 

OPERATION 

1049. The armored division usually operates in a 
corps consist in}> of one or more armored divisions and 
one or more infantry (cavalry) divisions. It may, eitlier 
by iiself or reiniorced, opci aie directly under army. 

1050. In j^encral, ilie role of tlie infantry division 
operating with armored division is to create an oppor- 
tunity for the arnioretl division to exploit. The in- 
fantry division secures {^ronnd from which the armored 
division may launch a decisive attack; creates a gap for 
the armore<l division to jjass through; or forms a base 
of maneuNer for the armored division. 

1051. I lie armored division slionkl be free to take 
advantage of its mobility 10 defeat ilie enemy deci- 
sively. Mobile infantry should follow ii closely to pro- 
tect the flanks and rear, relieve the armored infantry, 
protect reorganization, ajid to free the armored divi- 
sitm for further action. 

1052. Operations of the armored division are charac- 
icri/ed by employment in mass, the full utilization ol 
siu'pnse, and by maneuver in a decisive direction. 
Kuur-conditions should he present or created for do 
cisive offensive action. They are elfeciive recxjnnais- 
sance, favorable terrain, adequate reserves of supplies, 
and absence or nentrali/ation of hostile antitank 
means. .A^ir superiority and surprise are highly de- 
sirable. 

1053. The objecii\e of the armored division is the 
complete destruction or dislocation of the enemy. To 
Hitaln this objective the division may either attack 
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enemy tioops dirct:ily or aitack lo seize d(>ininatin<; 
ground from which operations against hostile rear 
areas may be initiated. In advaiiting to its objective u 
series of intermediate objectives may be seized. 

1054. Attack is tistially launched from asscmlily areas 
but may be launched direct from march cokimti. 

1055. In general there will be a base of fire, a maneu- 
vering force, and a reserve. The base of fire consists of 
the bulk of the artillery protuctud by infantry and tank 
destroyers. When the terrain is stiitable, the nianeii- 

\'ering force should consist oF (he bulk ol the tanks, 
with some infantry, artillery, and other stipportint' 
iiniis. Attack may be made either by cnvdopmeni or 
through the base of fire. 

1056. The initial objective of the attack should be 
within range of the base of lire. 

Tanks lead the attack when terrain is favorable and 
hostile antitank defenses are weak. Infaiury leads the 
attack over unsuitable tank terrain or against a stron^^ 
antitank defense. Tanks and infantry may attack to- 
gether, particularly when strong antitank defenses may 
be expected. 

When tanks encounter unfavorable terrain or stron'^ 
antitank defenses, the infantry passes through the tank 
fornjations, and supported by the fire of tanks, con- 
tinues the attack. Similarly when favorable terrain 
and cncMTiy antitank defenses permit, tank units pass 
through the infantry and continue the attack. 

1057. In defense, as part of a larger force, the armored 
division is used to counterattack, to di,sorgaiuze the 
enemy's attack preparations, to regain lost ground, or 
to spearhead a coimtcroffensive. Seldom will the divi- 
sion be assigned a defensive sector. 

^^'hen required to occupy a defensive position, the 
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division places iis infantry on ilie position, and uses 
tanks as local and general reserves. 

1058. 'n withdrawal, tlie armored division is usually 
employed to make limited objective attacks against 
enemy forces offering the greatest threat. 

Tlie armored divi.sion, reinforced by sufficient tank 
destroyers and antitank gnus and well supplied with 
antitank mines and demolitions, can effectively delay 
enemy torniati<nis. As [jart of a larger force in de- 
laying action the arniomi division is used as a re- 
serve for ronntcrattack, for diversionary attacks 
against the flank.s lo fiisiocaie the enemv or for Hank 
protection. When acting aioiic it may delay in one 
or siictessive positions. Tlic infantry occiqjics the 
position while tanks are ti.sed for counterattacking. 

1059. in attach of a river line the armored division 
usually rrosses after the establishment of a bridge- 
head. When recpiired to force a river crossing the 
division should be suitably reinforced with infanti-y 
and engineers. The infantry supported by artilicr) 
and fire of tncditini tank.s, forces the cros.siiig. Some 
tanks may be fnried across early. Oiher tanks arc 
crossed after the bridge has been built. 

1060. In defense of a river line, the annore<l division 
is usually held in reserve ready to move quickly to 
any threatened point. When requirctl to defend a 
sector of the river. elenieuLs of the reconnaissance 
.squadron patrol the far hatik while infantry and 
reconnaissance units i^airol the near bank. The bulk 
of the division is held as a reserve. 

1061. The armored division avoids the attack of 
towns, if practicable. When an attack on a town is 
necessary, infantry makes the direct a.ssault with the 
fire support of tanks and artillery. Tanks are used 
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to encircle the town to prtM-nt reinforcements and 

escajjc. 

1062. In the attack ot fonific<i positions, otlicr troops 
tisiially breach the defenses and ihe armored (Jivision 
then passes throiijjh tlie gap, (Ste FM 31-50.) 

1063. For a more complete discussion of ihe armored 
division ^J;e FM 17-100, 
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CHAPTER 16 



TANK DESTROYER AND NONDIVISION 
ARMORED UNITS 

Section ). TANK DESTROYER UNITS 

1064. Tank destroyer units are organized into bri- 
gades, groups, and battalions. Battalions are tactical 
and administrative units and may be armed with 
cither selt'-propclled or towed tank destroyer weapons. 
The group consists of two or more battalions oi one 
or both types. The brigade consists of two or more 
groups. 

1065. Tank destroyer units are highly mobile, are 
capable of massing a great amount of armor piercing 
fire pf)wer, and are provided liberally with radit) for 
( (innininication. The self-propelled tank destroyer is 
highly mobile bm its light armor makes it vuhicrable 
fi) antitank gun fire. The towed tank ' destroyer is 
more easily concealed but has less armor protection 
and battlefield mobility than the seif-projjelled de- 

' ()\er, and once in position, is difficult to move under 

It'O.' 

1066. The primary mission of tank destroyer units is 
",e tli'structioii of hostile tanks by direct gun fire. 

^Vlien not employed on their primary mission, tank 
J',>troycrs may be eniployed as reinforcing artillery; 
lo defend beaches: to destroy pill boxes and other per- 
manent fortifications; and to give direct fire .support 
to assaulting troops. 

1067. Amnuinition requirements for secondary mis- 
sions may exceetl the supply capabilities of tank de- 
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stroyer units. Lndt'r .such tuiuiiiion.v higher head- 
quarters iiuisi assume re.s|K)ii5ibility for supplying the 
acliiitional ainniiiniiion. Except in emergency, or- 
ganic loads shoiijcl remain intact for primary mis- 
sions. 

1068. Tank destroyer nciion coiuisis of— 

a. Seeking infoniiaiion of hostile tanks by \'igoiuus 
reconnaissance. 

b. Moveniem lo firing positions so as lo intercept 
hostile tanks and arriviiijr in advjuice of the tanks 
suflicienily to i>erniit proper emplacement and con- 
cealment of tank destroyers. Tnuk destroyers ambush 
hostile lanks but do not charge or pursue them in the 
open. 

C. Destruction of hostile tanks. Wlien tanks ad- 
vance, the tank destroyers hold their ground since de- 
struction by fire can be accomplished best at close 

range. 

1069. Tank destroyers are vulnerable to antitank gun. 
lank, and artillery fire and every practicable means 
nnisi be taken to secure concealment. In featureless 
terrain they must be dug in. The most advantageous 
positions are those affording flanking fire. 

1070. As ihe i)oini of hostile armored attack will 
rarely be known beforehand, forward units are pro- 
vidcci with a niininuini of c>rganic antitank guns. 
These guns delay the hostile attack and cover the 
employment of tank destroyers. Some tank destroyers, 
preferably towed guns, may be attached to reinforce 
organic antitank guns. .As the hostile armored attack 
develops, tank destroyers are placed into action pro- 
gressively to counter the threat. 

1071. The following considerations are paramount it, 
the employment of tank destroyers on iheir primary 
mission: 
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a. Tank desti overs should be niassed to cover ter- 
rain passable for taiik^. 

b. \Vlieii tlie location and strength of hostile armor 

is unknou'ii, the bulk of the tank destroyers should be 
held in lendiiie^i. prepared foi- rapid ino\'ci!ient to a 
tlneatened arcu. 

c. VVlien the location and strength of hostile armor 
if, knoivn. tank destroyers are massed lo counter ihei: 
iiiovenietit. 

1072. The tank destroyer battalion shonld be eiii- 
ployed as a unii. Eniploynicni by separate conipanv 
or smaller imii sekloni gives good results and Ire- 
(iiienily results in failure. 

1073. Massed tank desti-oyer imits may be deployed 
in firing positions, subject to ra[)id movement to othei 
positions; or ihey may be held initially in readiness, 
preparetl to move lo iiriug position.-, as the situation 
develops. 

1074. An efficient antitank warning service is essential 
Information- is obtained also bv liaismi with higii'.M' 
headquariers and other ground antl air intelligence 
agencies. 

1075. On the march in the ])i'eseace of hostile armored 
units, security detachments should be strong in tank 
destroyers. Depending upon the enemy's proximitv 
atui capabilities, massed tank liesiroyers are disiribiucd 
along columns, or hekl in readiness at successive points 
along the route. 

1076. In bivouacs and assembly areas when armored 
attack is an enemy capability, towed tank destroyers 
should be employed to strengthen the antitank defense 

of the area. Self propelled . tank destroyers may be 
massed ready to move to ;):o )able points of attack. 
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Some -lM jfropt lk'il tank i.lL->.:r;»y< rs may be attachc<l 
to the ()utjK)st. 

1077. In the (itluck, mas'sid mnk destroyers are dis- 
posed to meet hostile uimuuil counterattack, espc- 
cialfy from cx|)Oscil flanks. A\ lun operating witli rii 
<irnif)rcd division in ilic aitark. tnwwl tank dc-siroyurs 
may be used to sircnothen ilie amiiank defense of 
the base of fire and to prot\.i t the liank.s. .Self-pro- 
pcilcd tank destroyers are nsnall^ lu it! in reserv", 
reatly to move quickly to block an em my counier- 
aitark. 

1078. /" d'ioisr. lime is usually a\;;'lal)le for iho?- 
ou<^h prep, ration and or<^ani/aii()n ol tank des'.royer 
pn.'.ition.'. and rouris of acces.s. The warning system 
i.s perfected. Observation and remnnaissancc are or- 
ganised fully. It the hostile armored units can be lo- 
catLtl briorehand, tank destroyers can be massed ac- 
coixlingly. If hostile tanks break through the for- 
waril elements ol the defensive position, massed tank 
tlestroyers are moved to positions ahead of them or to 
one or both Hanks. 

1079. hi jnirsuit, when enemy armor i.s still intact, onr 
encircling forces shoidd bo strong in tank destroyers. 

1080. In frtrograde movemenls, tank destroyers are 
u.sed boldly and aggressively to delay, drive off, or 

destroy hostile tatiks. 

1081. For a more complete discussion of tank destroy- 
er employment, see FM 18—5. 

Section II. NONDIVISION ARMORED UNITS 

1082. Nondivision armored units consist of armored 

groups, lank battalions, armored infantry battalions, 
and armored field artillciy bailalions. These bat- 
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lalioii!. are Uic laine as those of the armored division. 
The armored group consisu of a heatlquarters and 
two or more battalions, all of one type or in any com- 
bination. The gi'oup is a tactical unit only. 

1083. Fur ciiaracieristics and niissitMis of armored bat- 
lalions see .seciion 1\', cha]3ier 15. 

1084. Nondi\isioii armored units are attached by 
f>roup or battalion to corps or division (annoretl, in- 
fantry, or cavalry) . 

1085. N'ondi vision armored units ojierate as do like 
iniiis of the armored division. Because of their mo- 
bility, armored iiit'aiitry and armored artillery bat- 
talions are particularly suited for operation with tank 
battalions and should be so used when attached to an 
infantry (cavalry) division. 

1086. When terrain is suitable, tank units are allotted 
to the main effort. When terrain is unsuitable for tank 
operation, medium tanks may be used as reinforcing 
artillery or held in reserve unless their operation in 
some other area will materially assist the main ef- 
fort. Where terrain is inisuitable for mass tank em- 
ployment or the situation is not favorable for such 
eniploymeni, companies, platoons, and even individual 
tanks may be attached to infantry (cavalry) units. 

1087. The iufann y-tank attack is divided into six 
phases: reconnaissance, preliminary coordination, pre- 
paratory fire support, the infantry-tank assault, con- 
solidation, and continuation of the attack. The in- 
I'antry-tank team operates as in the armored division 
(par. 1045). 

Upon reaching the objective, tanks overrun the po- 
sition and cover the objective by fire. The infantry 
nuist follow the tanks closely and occupy the objective 
promptly. When the infantry occupies the objective, 
the bulk of the tanks withdraw to the rallying points. 
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Some tanks may be left as a local reserve until Ute in- 
fantry has consolidated the posiiion. 

1088. In defense, laiik units are used as a reserve for 
counterattack. The cotinieratiack is organized simi- 
larly to the attack and is made in conjunction with in- 
fantry. The reserve position shoidd permit rapid 
movement of the iank.s lo any probable area of em- 
ployment. 

1089. In daylight witltdraxoal from action, tanks may 
be used to make limited objective attacks to dis- 
rupt the enemy attack. Except on bright moonlit 
nights, tanks will seldom be used in night withdrawal. 

1090. In delaying action, tanks are usually held in 
reserve and employed lor limited objective attacks. 
When terrain is unfavorable for mass emplojnient 
small units of tanks may be attached to infantry. 

1091. Tanks may be used to make night attacks in 
conjunction with infantry. Such attacks are usually 
made on bright moonlit nights. They require de- 
tailed reconnaissance and careful coordination. Spe- 
cial means of maintaining direction should be pre- 
scribed. 

1092. In the attack of a jortifted position or combat 
in townSj tanks may be used to support the attack of 
the infantry by direct fire. Specially equipped tanks 
may be used to assist in breaching the defenses. (See 
FM 31-50.) 

1093. In jimgle warfare, tanks are usually employed 
in groups seldom larger than a conij>any. They ad- 
vance with the infantry and destroy hostile emplace- 
ments by fire and shock action. 

1094. For a more complete discussion of tanks in sup- 
port of infantry, see FM 17-36. 
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Defiles a"4 2T7 

Engineers (W 107 

Mission (H>1 197 

Night ym mn 

Position iWYi. 107 

Covering position (>{Xi. ".">.". 197,213 

Onylight u-ithdrau-al. (See VViihclraival.) 

Defense areas 591 104 

Defense position. {See I'ositioii,) 

Defetislve-olleiisive: 

At river lines S2;i-SU."> •A't7 

Planned' uaJr-TiTiU 150 

Defiles: 

Artillery OTnl 277 

.Attack fill". 278 

Cheniiciib 953. t>."4 277 

Combat aviation 053, l>.">4 277 

Counterattacks 953. 954 277 

Covering forces 954 277 

Defetise 952-954 277 

Definition fWl 27li 

Delaying action 952 277 

Demolitions - O.o.S, 9.'4 277 

Obstacles SS.'J, 9,"4 277 

Passage 385,391 98.99 

Reserves , . . 953, 9ri4 277 

Delaying action: 

Antitank defense 74<> 211 

Attack organized position 537, S-tii, 14.1 

53!) 14ft 

lloundarics 742 210 

Comma ixler 75.4 213 

CoinmiMiicaiioii svsiem 752 212 

Conduct 740-7.^.i5 210 

Control 7.">:; 213 
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Delaying aciion-(Coniinued) Paiauiapn Page 

Coordiiintion . .■ 742 210 

Covering position GU'i. ISJO, l«j8. 1!)7, 

im 21.1 

Deception 750 212 

Defense 508, l(i7. 

7;M--r.5 208 

Defiles mi 277 

Demolitions 7*) 20!) 

Einpluynient : 

Aiiiiaircnift artillery 747 21'J 

Artillerj 740.744, 210.211. 

740 212 

Cavalry division 10.'i<} 304 

Chemicals TM. 74fi. 2041. 212. 

748 C.1 

Combat uviation "-Vi 21.'! 

Oinibat tennis 742 210 

Engineers 74r>. 74S 211.212 

Field artillery 740.744, 210.21V 

T.")5 213 

Infantry 740 210 

Outposts .'«0S. 740 107. -iVl 

Patrols lA?, 211 

Reserves 74 8 212 

T:mks 7.V> 21 :! 

Methods of ;iccomplishing 7;!.', 73S 2(IS. 20'.1 

Mines 7.'5!1. 74." 20!). 211 

Mountain opeiaiion.s Oil 2rr(l 

Night Operations 741. j.'M 210. 2I:! 

Olistaclci 7:i'.>. 74.'> JOO. 21 1 

Posit iiiiLs 738.7:50 20!) 

Pt-oleciion oT flanks and rear 7:'>7 208 

Ftirpose 7.^14 aiW 

Reconnaissance 7:17 208 

River line operations Sol 240 

Sectors 742. 74.3 210,211 

Signal comnuinication 7-~i2 212 

Snow inul e.\treme cold OoO 2711 

Terrain 7:fi;, 7:',0 20S, 200 

Towns ,Sli:f 2411 

Withdrawal 7."il. 7-"')4. 212. 2i;^. 

735 2i:i 

Demolitions: 

Aiitiincchanizcd defense til, 252, Id ("!. 

fi72 ]ili 

Armored divi&ion 10.'>S 311 
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Demoliiioiw-fCHH/jiiui-J; I'uiouitiiih Page 

AlCick 7ti2. 7(i!). 218, 

770 ■>■.>» 

Defense .'>St). -V.HI. Iti."!. IC.7. 

);2(i. (!7J 174.1!)' 

Defiles It-'-l 277 

.\foiiiuain opcraiioiis 88u*. 2.").5. 2(>4 

Reiro^rade movcniems (3S1. 70i>. 10.1.201. 

710. 73!). 2(B. 201) 

74."i 211 

River line o|>craiion$ S21..S2T 2na ^H!) 

Siiou' and cMrcnie cold !)34. 94:^ 272. 274 

Deplotmcnt for attack 4.')'. 4U7, 117,119. 

47.'i 122 

Desert ciperntioiis: 

Cliaractcnstics OtiS. Sli;9 2S!1 

CombiH aviation !)71.!172 2S4 

Doctrines !>T0 2S:! 

Sii|>pl\ Ijy air '.(71 2S4 

Turning 'inovctnenls '.172 2S4 

Detached posts .S(»7 77 

Dc\'clopnient: 

.\iiack. foi 3-">ff--'J<>l, !10. 

4(iS. 473 120.121 

Defense, for ". (i23. «>24, 17f. 

17S 

Meeting cngageracnt. for 42S. 107. 

400-">(Jl 1:!0 

Direction of attack.. 43S. f 1.5. 110.111. 

47.-, 122 

Distribution of forces in attack 437-4(14 110 

Division: 

Aiiillcrv 4!) i:» 

Composition l."> 4 

Defiiiiiion l'^ 4 

Doctintcnis. sare^riiardiiig. classified 287. 2S!) 72. 7.'! 

Double envclopnicni. (See Envelopment.) 

Diinuni works 'ilS 174 

ICngincers. Corps ot: 

Airfield prc'paisiiion <iO 10 

Bridge supervision .SS? !XS 

CatiKHiflage ninicrial supply 1(1 

Employ mem; 

Advance triiard ^' 

Amphibious operations 0S4 2SS 
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Engineers, Corps o(—(Coiilinued) 



Employment— fCo;ifnji4fd) 


I'amiiraph 


Page 








Aitsck ■ ■ 


'<') r«o 


ir«. 




nns. Tc-J. 


1S4. 218! 




7!t$. "'.HI. 


2:?0. 




sor>. 


2:{2, 




882 


2."i."> 






l(i8. 174. 




S-27 


239 




... 745.748 


211. 




:«4 






. ssi? iUi 


2r).'». 2<M> 




:iOO 


Tr> 


RciireiTicui 


71(i 722 ■ 


20:4. 204. 
20">. 207 


River line operations 


T2T. TMi 
... 7!)8. 7itn. 


230, 


SU.'i. 80(i 


232 


.Snow and ("vt rpfii^ rvilii 


. . . 020. !l."iO 


2ti0. 270 


Withdrawal ......... . . . 




201 


Ferrying and bridge operation'^ 


(•0 iVSid 


10. 






If. 


Mine fields 


fifl (U 


1(1 






i:, 






i(i 




(iO 


16 






JU 






.1 tt 










. . . 400-403 


101 


Envelopment: 








.« la 


1 1 o 
.1 lt> 












40 






35 


Ferrying: 








. . . (io. ano. 


1(>, 99. 




^^^>l.s^^> 












SOS. 81 7 




Field artillery. (See Artillery.) 














TJ. 




Flniik guards. (See Guards.) 






FortiTied locality, attack of: 










21« 
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"d locality, uttnck ot—(Crii]tinued) rtininrniih- Pmjr 

Assiaiilt ; T«)!>-77-J 2at 

Breiik-lhroiigfa 7~t(i. 7.'i.S. 21'>. 

77.")--H."> ''l-I 

Charnctei istics T~>i;. 7TU 215, :>22 

Coiiimaiuleis 7(>1. 7H-1 21", 

Detntitiiiont 7(i!>, 770 i£i.O 

iLiiiplcAUiriu: 

AirliuriK' tioi>ps 7-"<(;. 7.'>7 21". 21(i 

Assault clctarhiiiciu.s 7ti:!. 218. 

7(j7-7(i!!. 211). 

771, 7S1 220. 22-1 
Clicmical 7(i2. TlW. I'l.S. 2i;i. 

7li!l. 77il 220. 22:{ 

Combat .niniion 7."i(>. 7.~>7, 2ir>. 21(i. 

7tMi.7(i4. 2Hi. 2I.S. 

7(W. 7(K). 21!). 220. 

772, 77!t. 221 . 22.-!, 
7S-"> 22r> 

Engineers 7-')(i, 7(lll. 21."). 2I(i. 

7(i2. Ti;.'^ 21S. 21') 

Field anillen 7.")(1. 7(i-4. 2iri. 21.S. 

7tS. Tiilt. 210. 220. 
772 221 

Infantry T.Tfi. 7<i:i 213,218 

Mobile iiiiils TS-") '2'JTt 

Reserves T04, 771 218, 220 

Signal intelligence units 7ii0 21<; 

Tanks "5(>. "STi 215, 22ri 

Tioops iriMLSported by :iir 77<i 222 

Message centers 774 221 

Mine fields 702. 7(tf 218,21!) 

Moi'cment to attack position 7(>~> 2I!1 

Obstacles ISO, 7(>2, 21.'>, 218, 

7(W 2111 

Phases 7r.7 2I« 

Preparation and prcliniinary opera- 
tions 7.">S-774 21(i 

Preparation fires 779, 780 i£\ 

Reconnaissanci; - 7*f> 210 

Searchlights 7(>2 ' 21ii 

Signal communication 701,774 217,221 

Supporting file's 772 221. 

'riicticil gronpings 701, 7(!3 217, 2!S 

Training 7<ia^ 21S 

Frontages and depths 4riC, 4.">7 117 

Ground, orgaiiiznlioii of (Jl5-(iH0 17." 
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Croup, composkioii 

Croup of armies, composiiion 
Groupings: 

Ariillety 

Attack, for 

Conihui team 

Movement, for 

Tactical 

Task lorce 

Ciiurds: 

Adraiicc: 



I)(!riiiition and purpose 

I'nrniatioii , 

Mjirch oil I post 

Meeting cii^jaguinetu 

Mission aiul ciiiplo)inci)( . .°. 

Mountain operations 

Operation 

Rdiremeilt 

Sircngih 

'I'roop movements 

Flank: 

Cnnipositiun and euiplnvment 

Definilion and purpose 

KoniiatioTi 

Retirenieni 

Troop niovcincnLi 

Rear: 

A<lvaiice. in 

Cavalry 

Composition 

Conduct 

Drflnilion and purpose 

Formation 

Mission 

Mouitlaiti operations 



Formal ion 
Mission . . 



Reconnaissance 
Troop iiinveinenis . 





i'liffi' 


111 


4 


12 


:! 


■>:i 


i:{ 




110. 




2.-|4 


22 

:5:?8. ;m 


it 

84, Slj 


"ij 


Ti 


■Jrl 


Ti 




i:r2 


•>44-tJl 


lid 


244 


lid 


"248, 4'J(i 


(U. lliti 


4-2U 


107 


4\U. 41l.~i 


I2!l 


:147, 


S7. 


4-20-42! » 


1(1.- 


8!H1 


2.-1! ( 


42.-1 


ini; 


7:i2 


-'n7 


4JI 




42(t-42!t 


Kir. 


4;ii) 


lOT 


24ti 


<;i 


24S 


(ti 


73» 


207 


430 


1(17 


245.4.11 


CI. 107 


727 


l'd.1 


245. 248 


<'>1 


72! » 


20* i 


■ 24ri 


(M 


248 


(i1 


72(> 




8!X> 


■J.'l) 


725-7:H1 


20'> 


727, 7W 


205. 2d(i 


728 


■>Ul\ 


72(1 


2d." 


728, 72Si. 


2(jr,. 


VM 


207 


7:11 


2117 


431 


210 
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I'ttiayraith I'aye 

Halls: 

C(iii.sider;in<)ii> go\cn]mg -01. 2(14 7-1 

Miiiches. (iuiiiig "JiM-iiOtl 74 

Older 314 78 

Security (luring :i07-32U 73 

Mokliiig attack. {See Secoiidar)' attack.) 

Horse cavair)*. {See Cavalry.) 

lnfaiiir\: 

.Xrinanicm 2!) 7 

Asseiiiblv pusiiions ;to8— S()0, 

384, !)7. 

4i!7-}72 lilt 

Ciipubiliiics -B 7 

CliiiracteriHtics 27 7 

CoDdiict of attack r,1(>-r).s;{ i;i8 

CiHuluct of (Icfeiist: fi."lii ISO 

Coordination 481.4S(>. 12."). 1:^7, 

COS. (■,!)<). liiO. iTu. 

ISO 

Defensive power 28 '7 

Oepluvineni 4ri7. 4(;7. 117,111), 

47.5 1-J2 

Uevcloptiitini .i-'iii-.'Jiil, !)0. 

4(i7.4li.'i. 110,120, 

47» VJt 

£nij)loynieiii: 

Advanced giiard 4!I4 IS!) 

.■^ssaiill 14.'! 

.Attack 26.81. (i,S, 

474.4.-.-, 121.117. 

4S2. .101. 12.-,. ]:J1. 

504 - i:!J 

Defense .7.U. 0118. Ktt, !(!!). 

()31> l>-0 

Delaying action 740 210 

Flank guard 4:fl) Wl 

Foriilicd locality, attack 7.'iO, 7(i2 21.5,218 

Jungle operations !)(;2 2S1 

Momttain operations .S70. 898 2.54. 2(! I 

Oiilposis 300 7-> 

Rear gijard 727 20-> 

Reconnaissance 204 i>2 

Siiou' uiid e.\lreine cold 014,044, 2C7. 2T4. 

0.T0 270 

Fighting, method 2 1 

MaTieuraralnlity 80 7 

March unit 307 03 
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InluMty-^Coiitliiiifd) fmiiuraph Page 

Mi$si(iii. pritiiEiry JO 0 

Mobilil) St 8 

Offensive fjower 28 T 

Rciiifoi-ceibeius 28,42 7,11 

U'ea|Kins 29 - 7 

Infantry division: 

Advance, in 1013 207 

Description KHO 2ft7 

Motorized 1(114 2!)S 

Org;uii«uif>n 1011 2i)7 

Recomlaisuiaiicc lUt.'i-10l7 2!)S 

Signal couiiuiinicatioi) 101.7 20)> 

Inrormatiou. miliiary. (See Military tnforin;iiion.) 

Initial point i{(!!)-;!71 0.', 

Intelligence, military. (See Military intelligence.) 

Intelligence service: 

Atuiaircraft artiller)' (AAAIS) "iS l."> 

Antiaircraft warning service ">8. liO 15.17 

Signal (■<! 17 

War Deparinient 188 48 

Jungle opcnitions; 

Armameiu 0(i2 281 

Attack f».^(;-!Xi7 ■_'78 

Characteristics '.).'>( Wt.'iS 278 

Combat aviation !l(;4 282 

DcfeniiC XH-r^fT 278 

Formutions and ino^'etnent O.'tS. !>*>!). 270. 

niii 281 

Meeting engagement 000 280 

Reconnaissance iMlO 282 

Reserves 'MO 2JS0 

Security 05;i 27!) 

Signal communication fKW> 282 

Supply 057. OW 270.282 

Surprise 0-50 270 

Troops transported by air 0<i4 282 

Large units, definition 11 3 

Leadership: 

General 07-111. 27. 

122. 124. :^4. 
554.841, 1.10. 24-J. 

875 2.r.:i 
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Lendership— (C<)n/(« imet) 


I'liriiijniiili 


i'<i<)t 




100, 103. 


■>7. 2S. 




4S9, 4'.y2 






. , , 34. 480, 


8, '1 




774 


2-1 


Liaison, field artillciy responsibilities . 


. . : 40 








21 


Liaison officers; 
















.'(7 
















... 4 To. 470 


122. li-{ 










43!) 441 


110. 




44 S. 450. 


1 1.'!. 114. 




' 4r,{ 


' 111' 




44;', 


111 




4:{7 


110 




001.. 


KU. 




"lOS. (US 


Jl!->, 184 






J«i 


Marches: 










10."i 


Aiitiiaiik ivea|ioiis 


;{.T2 


8!) 




:V>S 'UiO 


01. 


3(i1 . ."W-i, 


!)1. 07. 




:!84 


07 




:!.')!» 


ni 












iK) 






S2 




. :!St 


!>T 




ll>4 


41 




H4S 


88 




:tr,0 


88 






\r2 






OS 






S«,87, 




37i!,;{S0 








00 




:i72 


94 






2S:t 




:tiiO 


00 
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U3TChei-(Cnntinued) Parayitifih Puuf 

Ucvelopnieiit procedure .Hri<>-:>.1,S. !H». 

.S(n,:{S3, »1.H7, 

:«4 ■ !I7 

DispuMiions 342-S{4o 85 

Kerry procedure :W0. :«»! IMI 

Flank guards 430 KH 

Forced .'Mi." JVJ 

Fordable streams SSli i*8 

Forinaiioiis f!44-:!4(> H(i 

Halts 3-7-:'kSO it'i 

Horses, river crossiii|i; Wll !•!> 

Initial |)oints (lines) :Wil-;{71 ftt 

Length :-««. :<74 02.M 

Lncaiioii uf coiiiinanclcrs and staffs . . '.HB 88 

Measure of Miccess I-iHl 

Medical provisions :|81 !t7 

Methods ■.\-2~ 8-J 

Militar) jjolicc. diiiies ."{80 !K> 

.Motor traitsporiution XM). .S-. 

33(^~-{41. Si. 

:i"t !).- 

Mountain oix'rations 8SS-S!>2 1*.T8 

.\ight :((«-;ili4 IKi 

Objecti\es :UH S(! 

Obstacles and defiles, passage 'M^T< !IS 

Order of union in column :i.VJ. S'.), 

:u;7 '.);{ 

Orders ;!4r.. Itri.H. S(>. SD. 

\ :!70 !i" 

Olitpost.s . , 4"J!! lOT 

I'liase lines .'54li 8(; 

Quartering parties i ;W4 7ri. ".17 

Rate R74..m '.W.IWS. 

8S!) -jns 

Rear guards 4:n 107 

Reconnaissance •'S4.'>. :{.'4 8(S. !MI 

. Reconnaissance of routes :t~i4. :i<i3 !)0. '.U 

Resc periods 877-:i7!) 5t~> 

Retirement 710. 7 I J. 

714. 71l> -JO:! 

Rivers, crossing SSC :{S0 S(8. '.tU 

Routes -MH .SC. 

Security 844. :r.2. S(i. Sll, 

413.4:^2. 11)4.108, 

Shelier 2!»(t--J!l8 

Signal communicatioti :{4!:) 8S 
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Marches— (Coiili/itii'd) I'uKinniiih Payt 

Snow aiul exlicme coUl !)2.")-!12!t 27<l 

Starting tiiiic :!7:S 'M 

Strags;!'?"'- Jli^* OC 

Surgeon, rtuiies :SSO. :!.S1 0«, !)7 

Tiictical n>iiM°<k'rati(iiis 842— S<i(i Sr> 

Technique :!HT-:«>1 

TiJiflic coiiiiDi :i7t;. .'{sa ;)r), fi7 

Troops •!27-4;!2 82 

Care mid coiuliiuii] :!■!:! 

Food and diinl; |>recautioiis .... M.'U 83 

Trrfiiiiiii; ;!:fi; 82 

Utiils :{«". ;!<i8 i):t 

Weather :{:W.«S!( 238 

Zone :H(:5 8<! 

Mecli;iMi/e(i cnMiiiA. (Sfc Cinalry.) 

.Mechani/ed units. {Se<- .Xiinored uiiiis. Cav;ilry. 'l atik)).) 

.Medical units :^SI 07 

.Vleciiiiij cn^M^emeiit: 

Attack echeloti 10! l.Tl 

CoiKliici 4!).0-.-,iC 

Definition 4IH 12S 

llevelo|>nieMl A^T^YJ. 130 

Knipluynient: 

Adttinwl guard 404.41V-. 12!> 

Cavalu di\isi«n 4!Hi. 102S. 1.%. WJ. 

102!) .■in:i 

Conihat .ivialicin ^'ilS !MM 

Field arlilleri 40".4;>8 l.'iO 

Fniiiative 41>2 12S 

Juiis'lc o|>eraiioiis 'Mti -SO 

Orders 4!):! l^H 

Planning (iroccdiiie 401.4!12 128 

.Message centers: 

.Advance .172, ITS 44,4." 

1-ortilied localitv 774 22j^ 

.Messenger xvstem 1S2 4i 

Operating units <!■"■ 

0|)cration 1T4 44 

.Messages: 

cWificaiioii l'*l 44 

Secrecy in transininiiij} 288 7:t 

.Messeniicrs, CMipluiineiii (i4-(M>, 

182.774 47.221' 

.Military information: 

Artillery observers 2S1 5" 
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Military 'niU»-iiiiii\o]i—(Coulini(e<l) 


I'aruijraph 


Page 


Cciisurship • • 


200 




40 


1* itpiii v f n-iir'f^riiinff 


1517 ' 




31 








C 




-HI 




.57 




228, 2:U 




57 


\r/*()rn { \\.'t* I'll 1 llf> 






r>7 


S:i 1 Vmm i:i rf I iiiir if rmt II rpri 


2S:{ 




t 1 




1!)') 




J)l 




l!t.S 




51 


Transmission 


•>2."i-2:!.". 




~}*.\ 


Military inie]]it;cnce: 










"10 




.'(3 


Collection Oi infoniiJition ... 


1!)'»-1«I4 




no 


, . . 1S8-1!11 




48 




]8r> 




,IO 




■1?A 




58 


1^ c^^> t ■ *) 1 ^ 1 i*Ti 1 .^11 1 c nt I 111 rifmu t If % li 

I 111 1 (:IV.Iildll> Ul 1 1 HUi llld iii'i 1 • 






49 




)!)2-1!»4 




no 






48 




18(> 




48 
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Militai')' operations, objective 


112 




S2 
















!)0 




7:{2 




207 




700 




201 


Mines: 








j!itii|}lo\ men t 








Ainiriieciiani7c<l (icFeiisc 


. . . 2.72. i\m, 
(170 




iss, 

100 




(i4!) 




1 7( >.• 
185 




7.*i!l 




200 




. . .(iSi, inriS 


)!)r>. 


iill 


Sdow and extreme coirt 


<)-{.i. 




272 








2:i0 




(10 (i*'<) 


11). 


174. 


T-i.">. 7*>'-, 
7fi.S 


211. 


218, 






If!. 


101 








14 




(i70 




101 










A nil V Air Pnrrp^ 


8 




2 


Army Ground Forces . - 






2 




S 




2 
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Parggnmh Pagr 

Motor mo\ emcin.'i. {See Movements.) 



Mountain operalioiis: 

Auackr 

Jl<>itii(hint> 807 2i!l 

C<inili;it unit size SDS 2(;<> 

NiRlit fKKt 2«'J 

Oliivctivcs 89S,8!)4 2(», 2<il 

J'lirsiiit 901 20'-i 

Chaniciei iMics S74, 87r>, 252, 25:!. 

878 2r.l 

Coniiii:iii<l \XKl t>Sti 2.'>li 

Control S7S 2i>4 

Defense: 

Choiliicats !)04, 012 204, 2(!«i 

Cninbiii a\'I:itli>ii 90S 20.'! 

Coiiiiterptepaialion fires 90S 2(l."i 

Delating aciioti Oil 2fi(! 

l)ciii«lition» !KH 2(i7 

Oi<i|>u.s(s '.)0'> 2ti7 

Po.siiion.s, orf-anization , . !H)S, fHlii, 263, 2(M. 

1)07 2er> 

Roeives !H)li 204 

EinpIo}ti)eiit: 

A<K~,inced gtiaidii SiK), S!)1 258,20(1 

Airhoi ne lr()U|x<i 8S3, 001 2.'t«, 2«12 

Aiuitttnk iiiiiis 'SSri 2,"ii: 

ArniiHcd tiiiiiM 8S4 25l> 

Cuvalrv J>S<). SST. 255, 2r>7. 

001 2«2 

Combat aviation 88S. 800, 2o(>, 2r>!». 

808, 001 2(51, 3(r_> 

Engineers 882 25ri 

Held ai tillcn S8l,SflS. 255, 2W 

008 2(r) 

Flunk (jiiardi 80!) 2."S 

Iiifaiitr) 870, SOS 254, 2til 

Interior g«at<l.> 802 2(!0 

Mechanized units 884.887 2(S1. 

Outposts OO'i 2ti4 

Rear guards 8!.)0 250 

Troops transported by air .... 80O 2.'>0 

Equipment S7(!, 877 25:5 

Leadership ST'i 25:5 

Marches S8S-802 2r,X 

Reconiiiii.ssarice SS7 257 

Requirements Slii. 877 252, 25.'> 

Scctiriiv 8!XJ.S02. 259, 2«!0. 

010 2WI 
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Moiiiiiaiii opetaiiuwi— (Continued) Paraumiih Pn<jr 

Signal cammliniciltions 8^0 2.~iti 

Terrain factors 874, 8T5 202. i'):! 

Training 877 2r>.{ 

Wciitlicr 870 2r.;l 

Witlulrawal 912 HWt 

Movements: 

Ail -104-107. lOJ. 

AiVl lOS 

Motor: 

A<lN;iticed guard 425 ]Oii 

Control S4(! 8(i 

Disabled \chii:Ies 382 It" 

Klank giinrd 4;i() 107 

Formation .... 'Ali\ iCi - 

Mnrch unit -MM !IH 

.Means SiO 8H 

I>a!«age of <lefilcs and (il>siac1es . . 3S.V:fin itS 

Rates and lengths ."tt" 84 

Kcur guards 4:11 107 

Securitr 414 KM 

Standing opei-ating procedincs . . JHO 110 

Tactical groupings Sfij 110 

Rail: 

.Assij^imeut of unil.s .^IIS l:iO 

Combination of marching ami rail 

movement SJW KIO 

Dclrainmcnt 403 lOJ 

Dispatchiiij; priority "iOT 101 

Riilvaiiimeiit 401 Kll 

KiiiiainiiieiU planning :Wi-r>'.)8 101 

Tiiftors iiiMiifnciiig 100 

Olliiei' responsibilitv for eiitr.iiii- 

nient ' 400 101 

Orders :i9.j, 100, KH 

Record of iransporiatitm ret^nire- 

menH :«)4 100 

Train connnsnidcr 402 102 

Transportation groupings 101 

Retrograde: 

Antiairbornc security 084 1!)r> 

.Antiaircraft security <Ki4 10.*! ■ 

Antitank units . (jS4 1!).' 

Armored units <iS4 VX, 

Combat aviation 0S2 1!i.'> 

Contaminations tiSI 1!).°> 
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Moveiucii's— f Coj(f/»iicf/ ) 

^e{ri\^VM\e—tCoiilinued} I'luvuiniili 

CiKirdinaiioii (iSO. ^'>'-K\. 

7r.:{ 

Definition f>7S 

nt-layiiii; action. (See Delaying iicciou.) 

Doniolitiotis (iSI 

Lc:i<leishl|> CiSd 

Mine fieUls 

Motor iianiporlatian r^;^ 

OI)st;icleN (;8I 

I'tn-pose (iTIt 

Rcconnai-'iiincc 

Kctirenient. f.SVv RcliiL-nicnl.) 

Tank dc^tinyi'i lasit 

VVididrawal. ' {See \\''nh<\r.n\!iL) 
Troo|>: 

Air tii<>vcincTU>. {See Movements, jtii.l 

.•\irlMirne tniops '.iss. ;i!ij, 

'JUT. ill IS 

Marche?. (Sec ^l;i^(■llc^,) 

K»il immiucnis. (.SV<- .Movcinciii.s. 

Secttriiy 4\'A-i:vz 

'I'aciical ccnisidenin'oiis H4:^-.Slili 
M'ater inovcnicni.^. (Ste Movcincnis. u'ater.) 

Turning 44(>. 447. 

St"-.; 

W:ilcr 4(18-41:* 

iN'iglit eonil>Hi. {See C.oinl>ai.) 
iN'ight inarclics, [$ee Marches.) 
Niglit willulrawal. {Sec \\'illulraw;il,) 



Nnndivisioii armored units. (.S'ce Armored iniits.) 



Objective>: 

Attack; 

Dcsen (>i>ci:ilions HTd 

CiL-iiLial •i:«--(!HI 

Mountain ojicrations S'.M 

.Viplit ■. .. 8-111 

Partisan uarfaic ^ . JI77. 1*7S 

River lint operations T'.lli 

Snow anti extreme cold IIH!) 

W<MKis. com hat in 8(i>*i 

Defense ."STX 

Keiireineiit Tl:i 

Olistacles: 

Artilicial. definition (i72 



Obstacles-fCtiodnocd) I'muitniDh Page 

Consiriictioii (il7, (i49, 174,18,"). 

(172 101 

Defiles i).j3.0r)4 277 

Demolitions. (&*ee Dciiiolitioiis.) 
Einployuicut: 

AiKinicchani'zetl (tefeiisc Uii'J. 'iST, (18,102. 

«71 188, 

.Attack ">":^ loti 

Dercnsc .".Sc., 587, Kil. I(i2. 

.-.'.)«.), (WO. i(;7. 

(il7, fJlS, 174, 

(i20, (!24, 174, 17l!. 

('■4<l. ISo. 1R8. 

«71.«72 101 

Dcrcnse of river lines 8:22 2R(i 

Mountains sm 2<U 

Niglit combat 8">1 24.'i 

I'ai'lisan waifjic II7."> L'Sri 

Retrograde muvcnients ikSl. 70i;. liin. 201. 

7(ti>. 71G, 2(H. 20;?. 

78! >. 74o -MS. 211 

Snow !>nd extreme coUl ICU. !)45 27S!. 2T.'i 

WikkU • 870 2.-.1 

Eiigiiiccrs Ul 16 

Mines. {See Mines.) 

Natnrsil. definition till 191 

Removal m.'A'A 10,00 

Road blocks iiO,(il 10 

Towns SOI 240 

Zone (il.71('., 10. 2f«. 

743 211 

Orders: 

Attack l.""(»-iriO. 30. 

4S,S. 480. 127. 

4!>:i. .108, 12!).i;i4. 

84.1 244 

Authority to issue ir»0 30 

Classific:iiion and composition . . . iri4-l,1(> 40 

Combat 141. S7, 

1.-j(>-1(-n, 30. 

210 fi.<! 

Develo|)inenl 4()S 120 

Disscniiiintioii . 1.">l 30 

Halt , 314 78 

Marcli :i4r.. ■AT)-:i, 8<i. 8!l. 

3T0 »,S 
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Or(ieni-(Contiiiued) raranivi>li i;,ge 

Mecliiig eugagemeni 4\f.i 

Movement liy rait ;',!»." U)0 

N'ight attack 84"' 24-1 

Olil}xi!its :;i4 78 

Reconnaissance 1!I4 TiO 

Retirement 708,71"'. 201.20:1. 

7:!4 20"> 

Secrecy ir>7 40 

Standing operating procediiic l.'S 41 

Transmission l.'O 39 

Warning \-t1.'A\\, ,30.147. 

r>4r. 147 

Wiihdrau-al m'A Ift" 

Organi/eil position, attack of: 

Assault ri.H4 14;l 

Assembly positions -"OS. "ilO l.'t4, 1,"!." 

Conduct ">lC>-').Tt 1:W 

Coiiiuniinaled area, passage '>'~H 142 

Continuation of attack r>8ri^'>4t 144 

Employment: 

Combat aviation Til,"). ."27. i;W. 141. 

."31,. -.40 142, 14(i 

Kiigineei'.s -lOS 1.H4 

Field artillerv ",04.501!. 1.S2. 

r)0S)-.->14. 135, 

r.l.S, i;!8. 

.121-.^i2<!. 

riH."i. -fc-Mi. 144. 

540. -|.-.'! 148. 14'" 

Reliefs "v42-">'i;! 147 

Reserves Ti'SH 144 

Tanks Clio. TiLS, 1,3.".. KiS. 

r.21 1,30 

Plan of attack .",W-i>l'> 135 

Preliminary operations .503-,'i07 132 

■'reparations rrflS-,5ir» 134 

Recotinaissance ,~iO<l--v~i07. 1 

ri3R. -i!\r> 143. 144 

Reconnaissance in force .">f)4 132 

Witluirawal. cnemv ">37-5;5!) 145 

Oiitguards .' 30.~i, 310 77. 7f) 

Outposts: 

Cavalry and mechanized 31(! 70 

Combat l>47, 184. 

i;.57-(i;"!i 187 

Composition ;!()0. 311 7.". 7S 
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Oiitposis— (CtiH/JHHt<0 I'uruurntih foy^ 

Dcfctwe .V.>7-li(lO. li.T. 

t.J.->7-<r>9 187 

Defiiiilion 2!17 7;") 

Dctaviiig aciioii 74!) 'IVX 

l)ctachc<l post .'to" 7T 

Elements :SIM 7ii 

Knrniaiiuii 1248 (i1 

Louition arts 7ji 

March , 4J!) I<i7 

Mission :W2 7ii 

Mountuiii opern)lOll^ 3(H 

Oiiigii:ii<l :105 77 

I'alrols 300. ■■!09. 75. 7T 

:110 7S 

Purpose J47 i;i 

Rcconiiais<<anci: :U)S 77 

Relief .H11-:n3 7S 

Reserve!. 7'" 

.Sciilincis :WMi 77 

Strength :iiid composition :S00 7'> 

Suppovti laU 7<; 

Tank <icstroyer :tO() 7" 

I'arlisuii warfare: 

Cotnhai aviation i)7S 2Sii 

CoiKliict !)75 iSf) 

Obslacltai !)73 SS'i 

Oifeiisc !)7S 2Sll 

Pltiniiing '.)74 28." 

Purpose !)73 284 

Raids 974. !17.> 

SuppresMoii !)77 2Sil 

Siitprise fl74 285" 

Patrols: 

Comh.it lAi) 02 

\'ighl :!10 78 

Outpost :}llt). :l<H) 7."5. 77 

kcconnaissance 217. 21S ."i." 

Petictrutioti 4."iO-4.">."). 114, 

4.->!». ">-J0. 1 18. 1-*'!. 

77.") 222 

!'hott)<j;niphic aviation, definilioii 74 21 

Pigeons, use in signal cotnmiinicsitinn ... trl, 1S1 16,40 
Plan of atrack: 

Kortitici! locality . 'H? 211! 

Meeting ciif^agcinciit .... . . 409 l.W 

Organizett position ijOD 13."i 
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I'nrugratih Pai/v 

i'ouliiig of nicntu - 21 ~i 

Posiition: 
Battle: 





■".'TO 


1 

.l<>.r. 




1(17 






1 50, l(i4 






150. Hi'J 






]r>4. 




(148 


1.S4 






n p.i 






1(17 






1 \<i 
l-y.i 




V)4 jO") 
















ittle 


"iST r>oi 


162. KiJ 






1 Tif 




1 78 




. ,)!)7 


KP. 




17.'! 


Reconnaissance and selection . 


. . ."i8()-r,n() 


1.'!) 






1(!1 










735 


2i:! 






17:'. 






173, 18;! 






241!) 






106, I'M) 


suit- 








55!) 571 


151 




5ti(> 5ltl 


151 15i 






1.53 




507 


153. 154 


Employment: 


Sfi7 






1.54 










'54 5(»7 


g '1.54 




H()4 




Tifri n(i5, 


152. 153. 




5(i7, 5(1.0 


154. l.")5 






1.52, 15.1. 


5(i!) 


155 






154 






1.5:i 




502 


152 






31 (r 
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Pursuit— fCo/itiuHi'd; 

t.mp\o\inent—(Conlhtued) PoraiimitU Payf 

Troops transported b) air ."(IT l-"i4 

Encircling maneuver Stil.TiOT. 152,154. 

nikS 154 

Formations f>(i;i 152 

Launching 'Mri. ."lO'i 151, 152 

Method ."iliO \iA 

Moiiniaiii operations tlOl 202 

Night .'S8 ir»3, 103 

Object .'til 152 

I'liuis . .'. .'iCiJ 152 

I'repar.iiions ri(>2 152 

Purpose riOl.ridT iri2, 154 

Signal comnuMiicatioti TiTO 1,55 

Snow and extreme cold ft43 274 

Snpply 571 15?> 

Quartering parties 20(i 51 

Radar 05.58 14,15 

Radio: 

Coinmunicaiion (i4-00. l(i. 

8!J, 178 24,45 

Silence 3fi4 i)2 

Raids: 

Night 852 24fi 

]>artisan warfare 074, 075 283 

Rail movemeiiti;. (See Movements.) 

Rallying position 322 80 

Rear guard. (Sec Guard.) 

Rear\vai(l posiilon, withdrawal. (See Wiihdranal.) 

Reconnaissance: 

Advance guard 420^25. 105. 

427.42(1, . .li. 107. 

430 107 

Agencies 1l)->-l!)4 50 

Mr 211.214. 5J).fl4. 

215 34 

,'\iuphil)ious operiitions 080 287 

Attack: 

Fonified locality 7liO, 701 210,217 

Meeting engagement 4£>2 r2S 

Organized pCKiilioti 50:^.304. 132. 

500 l.T! 

Battle position .-S0-."!M) inn 

Ca^-alry division 1024.1025 300. ;UM 

Classifi'cntioii 105 51 
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Recoiina issa ncc~IContln tied ) 


Pnrayiaiih 


P»lie 






5<i. 111. 




47] . 544 


1-21. 147 






r>4 




.■iSO-.-.i)0 


If)!) 






20S, 21:; 




. 21(WJ4 


.-|4 


riiiiik 




107 




:tS(i 


!),S 






55, 1:^-; 






2'.)S 


Jiiloi tiiacioii: 








. . , 11)!). L'^l) 


51.", 




•22.">-L':!.". 


;-.(! 






S(i, 




8r>4. :«K< 


00. '.yi 






0. 10. 




40. -202 


11. w 




19(MtKS 


. 20 






2.17 




»43. K-l-l 


24.-! 


Night visnat and photographic . . 




54 






53, 2-1 1 






1."."-' 




. . . . 30S. .'iUi 


77. 71) 




217,218 


5-'i 




... 


51 






!.">:{ 






207 






."i7 




104 


no 




li84 


l!).=i 


Kivcr lines: 










22<i. 22S. 




800 






. . 787.8:«) 


22ti. 2:!!) 








\V'i( hfirswii] 


701 7(1- 


■Jt)(t 




•>0<) 1")4 


5,3. 50 


Recoiiiiaissaiicc aviation: 










105 






1(11, 2.S4 




0(«5.l«i4 






887 


2.57 








Rccoiiiiaisviiice elcinciits, groiiiul li)4 


.50 




. . . 721. 737 


204, 2i;.s 
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Recomi;iissaiKe a\i'Mion—(Conliiniedt 

Advanced giiaid— ('CoiitiiiiicrfJ i>a-'i,„nith P»ij* 

Securitv <letachinciu!t '^41). A'll. liir,. 

lt»7 

Dcfiiiilion "4 M''- 

Etiiployment: 

Attack :;1N:JI.",. r,:\. 

.-Oil. IS?,. 

.VST. TtiO 14."». i'Kl 

Defense r>3 

Mission 1!>I.L>14 .",0. .-,4 

Rfiiiciiitiit 72l.7:!t -JOT 

/ones of resiH(i\->ilHlit\ :;14 TiA 

Recoiin>iiviiaiicv m lofce . "J-Jl. .'iii4 .Vi. 

Recollll:1l^^alufc iiiiit->: 

Kn<;iiicci airi frj 

Cioiitid -JiK) Til 

Horse cav;ilis JOI yi 

Mcdiniii/etl . , lMI'J T,-1 

RcgiDicnt. compOMiioii ........... is J 

Relicl^; 

Ol unit- in tht line r«."il)-(;rrj isr. 

To continue the atutk r>4::-.Vi:! 147 

Resell (.'s: 

Ariiiuicd di\i-<i(>ii . lii'iS .';n 

Aiuick.: 

Eniplownriii H-'. :;s 

4."jS-4(14 lis 

rottilicil localiI\ . . . '. Tir4.T~l 2l.S.'_'Jr 

Org:iiii/cil |)o>iii<)n .... .V,.". 14.1 

Ocfeiise i;(i:'.. tMlT, lilS. in't. 

IMO. r.4-j. ISl. 

ti4'i ] s:: 

n(;iiic> n.":;. •2-;-,' 

action T4S -ji-j 

Jiiiigle opoiaiiDM^ !iiU) :js<) 

MiiiKiiuiii opct,i[ioii> .'<!i.">. '.i(H> L'(>l.-Jii4 

Nij{lit attack .S4li. .s-.",(i. ■J44. L' l.' 

Omp<ist ■ :;():; 7*; 

Re;ii Ruard 7:n -^(17 

Rixci line ()fiCi-aiion<-: 

Attack T'.lT. Tli.s l'-m|, -j.-js 

Defense ... S'Jl'. .s'j:',. '£\{\,-J:::~ 

S'J.'i. sl!:) urjs. :i.'>!i 

Snow and c\ticiiic cold !)4:;, !)-l,s, 274! -JT.-. 

il4!l ■ -^71! 
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Towns, coiiiljui in 

WUhdi-awal 

Woods, combat il^ 

Retirement; 

Assignment of routes 

Cominiiiul post 

Comluct 

Coiisi<lvrniioiis 

Coiiiiieratcicks 



Deftniilon 

£nipl(>\t)ieni: 

AtUuiu'Cf! gtuirils 



Armored iniils 



Flank guard;! 

Mn-linnized units 

>filit;iri' police 

Rear ^lard 

ReeoiiTiHissaiicc aviation 

Si};ii:il troops 

Jiistific:nion 

iMarrh formations 

March routes 

OI>jeclive 

Order 

I'ltrposc 

Rvconnaissnncc 

Security dnrini; 

Signal coinniunications . . . . . 
Traffic conlrol 



. 850. SC.2 


248, 240 








2.">1 


71 1 


202 


724 


20.> 


. 70JJ-724 


201 


70!) 


201 


7:i() 


20f! 




183, 1S4. 


707— 7^^.'i 


201 






7.'!2 


207 


. 709.717, 


201. 2n' 


71!) 


204 


. 717. 727, 


201, 2<l.' 


7"t:{ 


20" 


7.S0 


200 


. 720. 727. 


204. 2< ." 


730. 7:{1 


20(i.2O7 


. 710. 72.'!, 


203, 2<ri. 


727. 7S:! 


205, 207 


. 710.722, 


203, 20J 


TOT T'J't 


^{Kk j» ' ■ 


. 1 lO. i^t 




■ t*imt 




TOT T*ll 




7'i-"> 


OfVT 










, 727 




708 


201 


. 710. 712. 


202. 


714 




710 


2(1!? 


71:! 


202 


. T08. 71.~>. 


201, 20" •. 


724 


20. 


707 


201 




207 


712, 






*HW 

J6\t * 


724 




717 


204 


. 700.710 


201,202 
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Rethciucin—(Coiilimied) l'urui/r<ii>h I'uge 

Withdrawal, follo%ving 70!t 201 

Zone; 

Action 711 202 

Obstacles "IG 203 

Retrogi'a<le movements. (See Movements.) 

River crossing attacks. (See River line operations.) 

River line operations: 
Attack: 

Air superiority 787 220 

Assault w.i%es 80ri. 80(! 232 

Assembly areas 80;i. 8(>4. 2;^1.2:52, 

8(1.1 2.'?2 

Bridge construction 807,810, 233, '234. 

818 235 

Bridgehead 702 227 

Combat teams 70S 230 

Control 818 235 

Deceplioii. feints 780.704. 220,220, 

707 220 

Employment: 

Airborne tnx>ps 787, 780, 220. 

701 227 

Anliiiircraft artillery 813 234 

Armored division 810 235 

Cavalrv divisitm 810 233 

Cliemicals 810.814 233.234 

Combat aviation 787.810 220.2.33 

Covering forces 820.803 238.231 

Engineers 708. 700. 230. 

805. 800 232 

Field artillery 810-812, 233, 

817.818 235 

Troops transported by air .. 789,791 220.227 

FacloLs affecting 786 226 

Ferrying ' 81!) 23,") 

Methotls TOl 227 

Objective." 792.815, 227,234, 

810,817 234,235 

Operation; ... 704 220 

Plan of attack 790,707 220 

I'lirposes 702 227 

Reconnai.vaiice 787, 703. 220, 228, 

8110 2,30 

Reserve . 707. 708 220, 280 

Secrecy 800,803 2:W). 231 

Signal comnuinioitiun 800. SIS 230,235 
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River line operalions— (Cr>n/(iiuct/) 

, AtUtcV.~(C(>nthiued) Paiamafih Pag, 

Taciiciil considciations "ST. 705 22«). 22'.) 

Tactical groups 71)7,800 2i2{). 230 

Tcriaiii considerations 787 22(i 

Time 802 

Traffic conlrol SOo 23i 

Conimaiul posts 71)9 230 

Commander 7!Xi. 801, 220,231 

802 2*2 

Defense: 

Bridge and ford desiruclioii .... 821 2:^ti 

Defeiisi\c-oircnsi\'e operutioiis , . 823-825 2.S7 

Dcmoliiioiis 821 2:jrt 

Emplojnient: 

Antiiiircrafl aniltery S-'iO. 8.S1 230,240 

Cil\ ;dri 82'.. S.'^O 238, 2.30 

Combat aviation S2.">. S2S 238, 230 

Cin'ering forces 820 238 

Engineers 827 230 

.Field artillery 822,824, 2.50,238 

S31 240 

Reserves 825 23S 

Tanks 822 2-% 

Oljstaclcs 822 23ri 

Radio silence 8(10 230 

River iir rear of defensive position . . . 832 240 

.Secrecy 800,80:1 230, 2.<51 

Signal conimunicaiions S2r(, 820 ' 2:{8, 23!) 

Slalf: 

Duties S31 240 

Retrograde niovcmeiiu 8.'Jl 240 

Road maintenance :{50 88 

Ruses 2^ 71 

Seacoasl artillery. {See Artillery.) 

Secondary atliick: 

Cliaractcrisiics 440 . 110 

.Mission 437 110 

Secrecy: 

Amphibious operations ' nSO 287 

Hour of assault .132 143 

Location of command posts KiT 4.3 

N'iglu combat <3S 

Orders I."i7 40 
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Seciccy-fCVHi/iiiiiff/) raraiirtiph Page 

River line o|)et:itjoiis ^>tiO. MKJ i'{0. 

Withcltatval . . . .■ <;(»:{ 1!>T 

Sectors, defense "iW. .'i!»r» ICHi 

Securiiy: 

Adv.-iiiced giiant. (See Guards,) 
Against: 

Air att:ick. (Sec Aini;iiici;iri ^eciiritv.) 

Chemiciiis 2ri.V-JU0 (!3 

Mechaiii/C(l forces i^itt-'jrA. 

•>f)n. ari». "->, tn. 

f«iO-<J7T iss 

Troops (rniisporlccl hy air 4:"J 1(»S 

Air niovcnicius '. 4(lT KK.' 

Assembly position ;^rii). ftl. 

Attack ... TiT:;-.'?.''. l.'iii 

C(>iiiileriiilelli)5cnce 70 

Coiiiiierrecoiiiiiiissaiice ■JTlt-'JSd (iS 

Defense (i.-i.-i-(ir.n ISH 

Ijcfinitifin ^iifi ~>U 

Deiachmeiit.s '.2^7, T£i. 

24H-'J4T. (H). 

.•t.'il S!) 

Ocvclopiiiciil .^"if),4(JS 91. i;!<l 

Document^, traii.siiiissidii of '2S~ ~'2 

J'laiik guard. (Sef Guards.) 

jungle opcnittons n."i9 270 

iMarcli. ( Sfr Marches.) 

Message iniiisiiii-ssioii 'JSS ~'2 

Mountain operiiiions StHI-Sft:;. 2."i!t. 

Movemeni 4151-1:5:! 104 

Night marches :H!:^ !»!' 

Outposts. (SVc Outposts.) 
Rear giiar<l. {See Guards^) 

Retationslii[> to reconnai.ssance 2S!). i!40 _ ."lO 

Re.sponsibiliiy 241.1!4;> '('.(1. IVJ 

Retirement 72.V7:-i:'i 2(J"i 

River line operations S2H, .*sL'»! •j:{7. -^'.iS 

Slielter areas. R1T-.V2(! SO 

Snow an<l extreme cold 9:;0-0:ifi 271 

Troops transported liy air 10ri."> 2i*."i 

Warning sysienis 242. 2">1. (10. (i2. 

2»« th'i 

Seniincl.s, outpost. {See Outposts.) 
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PQfUf/rttfih I'tii/t 



Sci vice ccmer, clcfiiiiiioti 74 'Jl 

SiTviccs. coiTi|>ositioii 24 <i 

Shelter •.'!)3-2!X! 7-» 

Shelter areas: 

Ateris ;«4.32(; Si 

AMiiounccineiit of fiS-l 07 

A'.>einl)l\ and t:ilhii)g |>I:ICCA Hi 

Coiniiuiiid |>o>i> Ki". 384 43.07 

Coiiceiiliiiciii 'SJii 8(1 

DistrilHiiioii of iroo|to 204 74 

Interior guard SO.Rl 

Seciiiitv ' 317-320 Ml 

Signal (roiiiiniiiiiaiiiuii: 

Athaiu'ctl nie>s:i)>e centers 174.17."! 44. 4."( 

Agencies :intl means 171. 44. 

170-182 4(i 

Air-jjrouiid \~S.22'2. 4"». -"il. 

4;>;^. vjs 120. i:?4 

Air licacl(|iL.'itiei> uith >i)-ii:il troops . (if I 17 

Am|>hil)i(>ii> operations 1S.S. 084 47, 

Aiinv Air\\:i\s CnintiuiiiicaiioJi Svstein 

(A ACS) '. '. 174 17.44 

.•Vssenilily positions 4~'2 1J1 

Attack of organi/ed positions 52."! 140 

Axes ICit; 4-J 

Coniiiiand post. {See Cotnniatul post.) 

CotisiiHiction units (iTi 1(> 

Defense (ilft. 624 174, 17(! 

Delaying action 7-'>2 212 

Facsinn"le 04 Ki 

Field aitillery icsponsihiiitv 4(1 1:' 

Ground Control In(erce]Hioii fC.CI) . Ofi 17 

Infantry division 1017 290 

>niellt!;encc tniits 10 

-Jungle opcraiiims fWtl 282 

Marches 340 8f< 

Means of 04. Id. 

176-182 4r> 

Message centers 174 44 

Messenger (>4-<U}. 

182 47 

Mountain operations 88(i 2i5(i 

Officer. coDiniuntcatioM 17-'? 44 

Operating liiiils *Vi IG 

Outposts :^14 7S 

Pigeons (>4, 181 16. 4fi 

Pursuit •"<70 lii." 
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.Sigtial coii>tiiiinication!i— fCojittfiucffJ Paruiimiih Pagf 

Radio M-im, l«. 

178.r>70 45,155 

Reconnaissance -Itl ."ii! 

Responsibility in operation (14. (>.'>. 

170. i!2 4.}. 57 

Rctireniciu 7-4 -05 

River line operalioiis: 

Atl;ick S00.S18 2:l0.i:55 

Defense S:>9 230 

Routes, repair of (iO 10 

Secrecy and censorship uteasiiics ... 174. '281, 44,70 

288 73 

Snow :in(l extreme cold 1)21 2(li) 

•Sound (14.180 10. 4(5 

Unit, rcsponsibiliiy Uii) 73 

Visual signals (i4. (!:">, l(i, 

179 4ti 

Warning system 251 i.S 

Wire conniutnication (i4-(U;, Hi. 

177 45 

Signal Corps: 

Codes and ciphers 00 17 

£i(uipniciu. teclinicnl *i7 18 

Mission, cnmhai 04 ll> 

l'hoioi;rapltie iinils and supply ChT Hi 

Supply fiinctiomi 07 18 

.Stsrnal troops. {See Troops.) 

Ski troops. {See Troops.) 

Smoke (IS.G9 18.10 

Snow anil c.Ndcme a)lil: 

Antimccliaiuied sccuiii\ 934 '272 

Aiiacfc ti:ilW>4:i 278 

Camouflage im -271 

Conduct of opcmlioti" fi"_'4-ii."i0 270 

Defense iM4-i)."iO 274 

Delaying; action OoO 27<t 

Employment: 

Airhortie troops ;)1!!. 043 idS. 274 

Anlialrcratt ;):!:{ 271 

Antiniechani/cd !>:H 272 

Armored units !)17. 041, 208.274. 

n-IO 276 

Artillery !)34. 043, 272,274, 

044 274 

Cavalry 010 208 
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Snow niwt extreme coM— (Continued) 

Einploynieiii— (Con<i»iHed^ I'sragraph Page 

Chemicals 022, !>35, 209,272. 

036 27:? 

Combat aviation 010,034, 208,272, 

1)40. 044 274 

Oeiiiolitioiis '.m. 1)43 272, 274 

Engineers !)20. 050 2(!0. 27(i 

Field ariillcry !I1S,0:«, 208.272 

043. 944, 274 

050 2Tt; 

Infjinlry 014,i)44, 207,274. 

0.-)0 27(5 

Ob>[iicles 034.04.5 272,27.^. 

Rescries 042,048, 274, 27.>. 

940 27(i 

Ski troops 01.^043, 207,274. 

044, 050 274. 27« 

Trotips traiiMpurted bv air 010 2<i8 

Envctopment '. 038 27S 

Marches O2r>-!r20 270 

Planning operations 02S, 030 2C0, 27.S 

Pursiiil 943 274 

Reconiiiiissance 924 270 

Security 930-936 271 

Signal comnuinic;itjc>M 021 2<>0 

Supply l>y air 919 2(>S 

S<(iia(iron, composition, ground forces.... 17 4 

Siaft. organization and duties 14S. 149. 30. 

4Si), S31 127. 240 

Standing operating procedure 138,340, 41.8."!. 

349 88 

Straggling 380 «i 

Stratagems 285 71 

Strategic air force. (See Air forces.) 
Supply by .nir: 

Airborne troops 1005 20.'V 

Ainphibiotis operations 08.'>. 080 280 

Desert opera tiotis 071 284 

Jnngle operation O.'iT, 904 275), 282 

Surprise: 

Airborne troops 1001 25)3 

Aiiack : 110. J20, S3. 

478 124 

Defense 590 llU 

Guarding against SJXi. 000 201.202 
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Suiprise-(C«»(i/iu^rf) ranturaph Page 

Jliii(;lc <)j>ci:itions !>.">!) 270 

Means of 110 Si 

Night opeialioris &{S. 830 242 

Partisan warfare 1)74 283 

Seciiriiy aKaiiisi. (St;e Security,) 

'l':>ctical air force. (See Air forces.) 

Taciical forms of attack 444~l.?o 111 

'radical organization of defense ">!J1-(J07 104 

Tank destroyer; 

Antitank gun 10<i!», 1070 ;il4 

Armored division 1or»8 3H 

Artillery lOOO 314 

Asscmlily areas 1070 315 

Attack 1077 31(> 

Bivouacs und as.seinl)ly areas 1070 81') 

Characteristics IOCm 31 H 

Defense 1078 3l« 

Eniplovment considerations 1071,1072, 314, ,Slo. 

1073 ?.15 

March, oti 1073 31-5 

Mission lOOC SI 3 

Operniioii lOfiS 314 

Organization 1004 3n 

I'tirsuit 1079 312 

Rolrof^iade movement ., 1080 312 

Vulnerability 10»iO 314 

Warning serwce 1074 313 

Tnnks: 

AinphilMous operaiioiis OSit 288 

Armored division KI41, 30<!. 

KM2-1044, HQ-. 

lOoT.. 10.-.(i, 310. 

103) 311 

Arniorc<l units: 
Kinplovmcnt: 

Annincchariized defense (V43, 007 182, 1811 

At tack: 

Fortified locality 7.")C 21.'> 

Or|iiirtize«l position .">21.r).38 l.'Jl). 14.") 

Uelaying action 748. 7.'>r> 212,213 

i'lirsnil •'il)7 l.'i4 

River line operaticiiis. defense 822 2^i> 

Withdrawal 704 2(iO 

Woods 871 2r,-> 

Security agstitist 2>i<1-2.'>4, 02. 

*ir)0-(177 IbS 
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Purnifi'lttih t*ft<ic 

Task fences, comjiosiiioii -li, 1-S ."i. .'!.'» 

Teririiiiaiion of delensivc action Cki'-i 

.'I ei rriiriaiion of offensive action .'"(i, 57" 1">T 

riiiiiijaiimcnt 1"'.>. 1-10 'IT 

Coiiidor . . 1-iO :!7 

Ef!ccl on: 

Aimoicil units 44-i 111 

t^attlc ])ositioii. l<ic:ition •'iST tirj 

t:)irection of atl:ick 4-{:f 1 1 1 

ICiirniate of tfie sitiiiiiioni 1:!5-14() '-Ti 

Tiictoi's ■ l:iS :i7 

Keiiliiics K!."). I.Jl' 3U. ■■!7 

■i erritori:il org:iiii/:ition 1-<i I 

I lienlcr of ()pci;iii<ii3s ~ 1 

riie:nci ol wAi 1. *' 1. - 

f'imc ol aiiack: 

' Geiifial 477 

Nighl M4L* -jr.'. 

Ri\ci ci'O'i'iifiH SO- -:fl 

fowiss. comfKtt in. {See Coniti;it.) 

froop carrier aviation, tierrnitiuii 74 -1 

Troop carrier foicto '.it<S. _•!«), 

!«»(. IHLS -J'.C 

■|"rooi>s: 

.Airlioriie: 

Comma tidcr" '^if^ 

Coiidiici of operations H)tU i:i4 

Deiiniiiini !KS7 -JiUI 

Doctrine !»!KJ-!I1I.'. iT-M 

ICnipl(i\ iiioni. 

AMiphifiioiis (>|jcraii<jtis ... !»S:! tiSS 

Artillciy !KH) -JiHI 

C(>o|)cratiii}; iiviaiion 100" •i'.l4 

fJa\lighi Ojicrattons ... . Hiol ji):! 

Knjjiiicers iiuo 2!)0 

liifiniiry !t'.)0 -Jiio 

Mouiiiatii opctaiioMs SSr! 2'><'t 

Xiftlit openilioDs 1001 2!i;t 

River line opL-i'atioiis 7S~. 7S;). •yji], 

7!)i ■rJ7 

Snow and e.vii'cmt: cxiUi . .. '.14:: 274 

:rrcK>p carrier forces !I,S,S. !HU. L'ill 

!i:»7. iKW 2!f-'. 
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']'ioopi—(Co>niiiufit) 

AirhoTiie-tConthnied) parayriiiih Page 

Evaciiaiioii loot;- 100'.) a)o 

Medical care lOWi-lOO!) 2!»5 . 

MissioiM OfXV-lOnO 2)2 

Organization 1190 200 

Planning and training 1003 2!)4 

Routes, altitudes, lime schcitiilcs UlOO 2'.Ki 

Supply 1()0."» 203 

Surprise 1001 2<):i 

'I'ask force 08'.). '.)'.)2 25)0. .'91 

Weather WWi 204 

Care of .S3 

Com position \G 4 

Di.siritiiitioii <ii shelter areas 2!)4 T4 

Lcidcrshrp t)7-lll 27 

Movements. {See Movements.) 

Orgaiiiz.ition 7-2.? 2 

Signal: 

Air hea(li|ii.irlcrs operation Oil 17 

'l"ype units 0.t 10 

Ski: 

Dcfiiiitian :>lo 207 

Employ incut: 

Attack 042 274 

Del'fuse 1)44 '274 

Delating action O.'jO 270 

Pui-iiiil '.)4:j 274 

Security deiachiuents 0:51 271 

Training 08-100. 27, 

lOS. :W2 20.,S'> 

I'roops tran.sporicd 1)) air: 

Coiuliicl of ojieraiions 404-407 102 

Couiitcrtneiitiiircs 27.** tiS 

Eniployiiieiit: 

Amphibious Opeialions OSS 2SS 

Attack 4.">3 lit) 

FortKied locality Tin, ",'^.5 12!), 127 

• Organized position ."i20 1;!0 

Desert operations 070 2S:! 

Jungle operations !Mvt 2S2 

'Moiin.iaiii operations .S,S:i. 001 2ijiJ, 2(!2 

I'lirsuit .")(!" I."i4 

River line oijeratioiiii 780.701 220.227 

Snow and extreme cold Olil, 043 2138. 274 

Movement 404-407, 102. 

4:12 ICS 

Turning movemcnis 4^0.447. 112, U:i 

!)72 284 
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Parnuntph Page 



Unic; of command 114 32 

Unity of elfori 114,477 3'J. 123 

Ulilicy operation responsibitity (iH U! 

Vehicles, ferrying, (See Ferrying.) 

Visual signals. (5ee Signal communication.) 

Witr Department reserve . . . . : 9 3 

War of movement. (A'ee Meeting engage- 
ment.) 

Waruirig iservicc. aircraft i>8,'(iG ITi, 17 

Warning .system: 

Antiaircraft security 2(S3 (B 

Antitank 1074 Sl-'i 

Cticiiiicals. agaiusi 256,257 (i4 

Mechanised forces, against 2.'>1 (i2 

Security 242 (iO 

Water: 

Supply, responsibility (KJ If! 

Use and discipline 0-'I4 83 

Water movemetitb. (See Movements.) 

Weather, effect on: 

Airborne troops 1003 2f»4 

Armored and mechanised forces K{3 3fl 

Jungle operations OUl 281 

Marches ii:i'> SS 

Mountain operations S7(i 2.",S 

Wire coinmnnicution 64-4;(i. 10 

177, 774 45, .221 

Witlulraival: 

Command jx>st OfK-S 107 

Daylight G86-«iri. V.Hi 

704 200 

Dcnniiion 085 lfl."> 

Eniplovmeni: 

Antiaircraft artillery 090.701, 107. 20fi 

urn l!)7 

Antitank G90, 1!)7 

721 204 

Armored division 10:">S 311 

Artillery 690, IKVi, 107. IftS 

G97, 700 l!l!l.2<l0 

Cavalry 702 20fl 

Chemiciik . 090.70.' 107.200 

Covering force: 

Mission (i»1 107 

Position 002 107 
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Wilhdrawal— (Coii/ijjujTf/^ 

EniployiHciit-^Co/Kinnerf; l't,i»tin,,,l, Purie 

Entriiicers (iOd. 7l>(i -JDl 

Fieltl :ii ti!lery •i'.H). 7«lO 1!17, -'(HI 

.\lech:ini/e(l units liSS IOC 

Milil;irv police 70r> -201 

Rescues lill-'i lOS 

Tiiiiks cn.\ 704 V.tS. 2()<) 

Evacuation '. lU)^ 1!)7 

Factors afrcciing iWT. «i.SS IJMi 

\iglu (5!)<i-7iiO lOf) 

Older of CIKJ. «rtU. 11)7. 10« 

mo 

Rearward position 1 At, 184 

(iS!t. (ins mii. mo 

RctionnaiKsance i>S!l. 7*11, 2(J0 

70-J. 7ij3 -200 

Sccrecv »i'.C5 lfl7 

.Sc(|iicnce of (B)4 1fl8 

Time of (iSn 1!)r. 

Tmnsportaiion <in7 19H 

Zone fi93. IS« V.n. ISS 

Woods, eomliat In. (See Combat.) 
/one: 

.^ctioll: 

AtUtk 47.">. ."ilO 122. 

Pursuit TtiM 15;^ 

Retirement 711 202 

Withdrawal 09.3,00.0 197, IflS 

Comliac S 1 

Coiiiimiiiicaiions 4 1 

Reconnaissance 20!) TiS 

Zone of the interior .I 2 
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